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PREFACE 


Tis work deals with the life and legend of Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran, the representative and type of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, the Master whose teaching 
the Parsis to-day still faithfully follow. It is a biographical 
atudy based on tradition ; tradition is a phase of history, and it 
is the purpose of the volume to present the picture of Zoroaster 
as far ag possible in its historic light. 

The suggestion which first inspired me to deal with this 
special theme came from my friend and teacher, Professor 
Geldner of Berlin, at the time when I was « student under 
him, ten years ago, at the University of Halle in Germany, and 
when he was lecturing for the term upon the life and teachings 
of Zoroaster. It was from him that I received my earliest 
vivid impression of the historic reality of the Ancient Sage, 
The epecial material for the work, however, has grown out of 
my own lectures, delivered several times in the regular uni- 
versity curriculum of Columbia. Students who may have 
attended the course will perhaps recognize some of the ideas 
as disoussed with them in the class. As I have had the prepa- 
ration of thia volume in view for some time, I have naturally 
‘been constantly adding to my material or collecting new facts 
to throw light on the subject. It is the aim of the book to 
bring together all that is generally known at the present time, 
either from history or from tradition, about this religious 
teacher of the East. 

Our knowledge of Zoroaster has been greatly augmented 
from the traditional side, during the past few years, especially 
through the translations made by Dr. West from the Pahlavi 
texts, This mass of Zoroastrian patristio literature tends 
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largely to substantiate much that was formerly regarded as 
somewhat legendary or uncertain. This has resulted in plac- 
ing actaal tradition on a much firmer basis and in making 
Zoroaster aeem a more real and living personage. It is the 
object of the book to bring out into bolder relief historically 
the figure of this religious leader. In emphasizing more 
especially the reality of the great Master’s life instead of 
elaborating the more mythical views of Zarathushtra which 
prevailed not so long ago, I may, in the judgment of some, 
have gone too far on the side of realism. But if I have done 
60, it seems to me that this is a fault at least in the right 
direction if we may forecast the future from the present. I 
can but feel that the old writers, like Anquetil da Perron, 
were nearer the truth in certain of their views of Zoronster, 
than has sometimes been supposed. In taking a position so 
much in accord with tradition with regard to Zarathushtra I 
might adopt the plea which the old Armenian annslist, Moses of 
Khorene, employs in another connection: ‘there may be much 
that is untrue in these stories, there may be much that is 
true; but to me, at least, they seem to contain truth.’ I may 
only add that in general where there is so much smoke there 
must also be fire, and in the book I hope that others may 
discern some sparks of the true flame amid the cloud. 

As to the arrangement of material and the form of the work, 
T have sought to make the first half of the volume more general; 
the second half I have allowed to be more technical. The story 
of the life and ministry of the Prophet is told in twelve chap- 
ters; the more critical discussion of mooted points is reserved 
for the Appendixes. The general reader may also omit all notes 
at the bottom of the pages. 

In respect to the spelling of proper names the plan has gener- 
ally been, in the case of Zoroaster, to employ Zarathushtra, 
Zarattsht, or Zardusht, respectively, if it seemed necessary at 
avy point to indicate the special sources from which I was 
drawing or to distinguish between Avestan, Pahlavi, and Modern 
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Persian. I have otherwise called the Prophet by his more 
familiar name of Zoroaster. The same holds true of his patron 
Vishtéspa, Vishtésp, Gushtasp, and of other ancient names. 
I have furthermore aimed at giving authority for all statements 
that I have made, as the abundant references’ to the original 
sources and the citations will show. 

With regard to indebtedness, I have always tried to give 
credit to my predecessors and fellow-workera in the field; a 
glance at the footnotes, I think, will prove this. Each of those 
to whom I am under obligation will best recognize my in- 
debtedness, and will best be aware of my appreciation. I 
should like to have referred also to Professor Tiele’s latest 
book, which deals with the religion of Iran, because some 
twenty of ita interesting pages are devoted to Zarathushtra ; 
it arrived after my work was all printed, so I have been able 
only to add the title in my bibliographical list on p. xv, and 
to draw attention to the points which are of importance in 
connection with the present subject. Furthermore, in various 
parts of my volume I have made acknowledgment to several 
friends for kind aid which they have readily given on special 
pointa, and which I shall gratefully remember. 

I now wish to express to the Trustees of the Columbia 
University Preas my appreciation of their encouragement 
given to me to carry out the work; and I desire especially 
to thank President Seth Low for the personal interest he 
has taken in the book from the beginning, and to acknow- 
ledge the kind helpfulness of Dean Nicholas Murray Butler 
in all matters of detail. The Macmillan Company, likewise, 
have been constantly ready to meet my wishes in every re- 
gard; and I owe my thanks also to the printing firm of 
Mesars. Cushing and Company, to their compositors and 
their proof-readers, for their careful and prompt despatch of 
the work, 

But beside these acknowledgments there remain two friends 
to mention, who come in for a large share of remembrance. 
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These are my two pupils, Mr. Louis H. Gray, Fellow in Indo- 
Iranian Languages in Columbia University, and Mr. Mont. 
gomery Schuyler, Jr., a member of the class of 1899 in the 
College, who has been studying Sanskrit and Avestan for 
the last two years. Since the first proof-sheets arrived, these 
two generous helpers have been unflagging in their zeal and 
willingness to contribute, in any way that they could, to giv- 
ing accuracy to the book. Mr. Gray’s indefatigable labor and 
scholarly acumen are especially to be seen in Appendix V., the 
completeness of which is due to his untiring readiness to pur- 
sne the search farther for texts that might hitherto have 
eacaped notice; and to Mr. Schuyler’s hand is owed many a 
happy suggestion that otherwise would have been lacking in 
the book, and more than one correction that without his aid 
might have been overlooked. To both of these scholars I wish 
to express my thanks; and I feel that they also will recall 
with pleasure the happy hours spent together in work as 
chapter after chapter came from the printer’s hand. Forsan 
at hace olim meminisse juvabit. 

And now I send the book forth, hoping that in some meas- 
ure it may contribute to 2 more general knowledge of this Sage 
of the Past, the Persian Prophet of old, the forerunner of 
those Wise Men of the East who came and bowed before the 
majesty of the new-born Light of the World. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
Cotomena Unsivensrrr, 
1 rua Orry or New Yoax, 
October, 1808. 
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Zoroaster’s Position among Early Religious Teachers. — 
Among the early religious teachers of the East, if we leave 
out the great foundera of Judaism and of Christianity, the 
name of Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, the Persian sage and 
prophet of ancient Iran, is entitled to hold one of the most 
distinguished places. To Zoroaster is due the same rank, 
the same respect, the same reverential regard that is due 
to such seekers after light as Buddha, Confucius, Socrates. 
Even some of the great thoughts of Christianity may be 
found to have been voiced likewise by Zorcaster—a fact 
which cannot but be of interest— although it belongs else- 
where to discuss the possibility or impossibility of any closer 
or more distant bonds of connection between Judaism and 
Christianity and the faith of ancient Iran. Between India 
and Iran, however, 3 natural connection and kinship is 
acknowledged; and owing to the importance of Buddhism 
as & contrasted faith, a brief parallel between the teachings 
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of Zoroaster and the doctrines of Buddhs may be drawn by 
way of introduction. 

Both these prophets were filled with a spiritual zeal for 
relieving a people and ameliorating their condition; both of 
them were inspired with a righteous hope of bettering their 
peoples’ lives and of redeeming them from misery and ain; and 
both men became founders of religious faiths. The end and 
aim in both cases was in general alike; but the nature of the 
two minds and of the creeds that were developed shows some 
marked and characteristic, if not radical, differences. The 
faith of Buddha is the more philosophical; the faith of Zoro- 
aster, the more theological. Buddha’s doctrine is a creed 
vather of renunciation, quietism, and repose; Zoroaster’s creed 
is a Jaw of struggle, action, and reform. India’s so-called 
Prophet Prince is overwhelmed with the wretchedness of 
human existence, an existence from which the sole release is 
absorption into Nirvina; Persia’s Sage is equally cognizant of 
the existence of woe, but it is no world-woe without hope of 
triumphant domination. The misery which Zoroaster acknow- 
ledges to exist is due to an Evil Principle against whom man 
must struggle all his life and fight the good fight which will 
bring final victory and will win joys eternal at the resurrection. 
Nevertheless, as a faith in reality, Buddha’s belief had in it 
more of the elements of a universal religion; Zoroaster’s faith, 
as Geldner has said, possessed rather the elements of a national 
religion. Millions of human souls still take refuge in Buddha; 
the faithful followers that bear the name of Zoroaster to-day do 
not number s hundred thousand. In making such a compari- 
son, however, with regard to the relative proportion between 
the two faitha in the matter of present adherents we must not 
forget that national events and external changes in the world’s 
history have contributed as much to this apparent dispropor- 
tion as any inherent and essential difference between tho 
nature of the two creeds has done. 

So much may be said by way of bringing Zoroaster into con 
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trast with the founder of the Indian religion that came after 
his own; and as recent discoveries have thrown 0 much light 
upon Buddha's life, and archaeological finds have contributed 
so much to substantiating traditions that long have been famil- 
iar but were not always estimated at their true value, it seems 
worth while to take up the subject of Zoroaster’s life anew and 
to ascertain all that we are in a position just now to find out 
regarding it. The purpose therefore of the following peges is 
to gather as much material as is accessible at present for illus- 
trating the life and legend of the Prophet of Ancient Iran, and 
this will be doue with special reference to tradition. 

Zorosater as a Historical Personage. — Before proceeding 
to details with regard to the prophetic teacher of Iran, one 
point must be emphasized at the outset, and an opinion must 
definitely be expressed; this is with reference to the ques- 
tion raised as to whether Zoroaster be a historical person- 
age, @ real figure whose individuality is indelibly etamped 
upon the religion of Persia of old. An affirmative answer 
must be given, for Zoroaster te a historical character. This 
point is emphasized because it is not so long ago that 
advanced scholarship for a time cast a cloud of doubt 
over the subject; but happily the veil of myth is now 
dispelled. Scholars are generally agreed that although legend 
or fable may have gathered about the name of the prophet 
of ancient Iran, the figure of the great reformer, never- 
theless, stands out clearly enough to be recognized in its 
general outlines; and sufficient data for his life can be ool- 


1 Among other references noted by 
Gplegel, Hranieche Alterthumskunde, 
1..706n., mention may be made of 
Kern, Over het Woord Zarathustra en 
den mythisohen Persoon van len Noam 
(1867); observe also Splegel’s remark 
in Die arische Pertode, § 48, p. 200 
Lalpzig, 1887) ; and expecially the late 
lamented Darmesteter, Zend-Avexta, 
Part 1, Introd. pp. 76-70 (SBE. iv. 


Oxford, 1880). For the historical side 
of the question see Geldner, ‘Zorose- 
ter’ Encyclopedia Britannica, Oth ed, 
xxiv. 880, and consult Spiegel, ZA. 1. 
‘707-708, and recently, with emphasis, 
in ZDMG. lll. 198. Darmeatater later 
expressed himself more cautiously, see 
LeZA. Si Introd. p. 75 seq. (Paris, 
1898), and Zend-Avssta, Introd. p. 68, 
$10, 2d ed. (SBE. iv. Oxtord, 1805). 
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lected to enable one to give a clear and correct idea of his 
personality and individuality.1_ There are parts, it is true, 
in every great man’s life regarding which nothing is known 
(one has only to think of the Shakspere-Bacon controversy); 
and in the case of all early teachers’ lives there are many 
lacune to be filled. The broken fragments of the statue 
are sometimes separated so far that we cannot find many 
of the missing chips, and we must be content to piece the 
parts imperfectly together. Caution must necessarily be 
used in such restorations. The existence of legend, fable, and 
even of myth, may be admitted in dealing with Zoroaster’s life ; 
some apocryphal literature is acknowledged to have grown up 
about the hallowed Messiah of Christianity;? but the shadowy 
substance gathered about the figure of Zoroaster must not be 
allowed to shroud and obscure his true personality. Cautious 
we must be, conservative we must be, yet not eo far as to 
exclude a willingness to recognize characteristic traita and 
features, or to define more sharply objects and forms whose 
outlines are now and then somewhat dimly presented. In the 
present research an attempt will be made frankly to give warn- 
ing where points are doubtful ; and difficult as it is at this 
remote day, an endeavor will be made fairly and impartinily to 
distinguish between fiction on the one hand and underlying 
facts on the other, so far as they may be looked upon as reason- 
ably certain, presumable, or plausible. The achievement un- 
doubtedly fatls far short of the aim in the present monograph ; 
and some will feel that too much weight is given to traditional 
statements ; but in the absence of other authority we have at 
least these to turn to; and the purpose is to lay theses down 
for reference and for judgment. After this prefatory note has 
been given, attention may now be directed to the sources of 
our knowledge in antiquity respecting the life and degen, of 
Zoroaster as a historical personage. a 

1 Bee eepecially Dr. &. W. Weet in 3 Bee Apooryphal New Teapment 


SBE, xivil. Introd. yp, 20-80 (Ox- London, 1890. 
ford, 1897). | 
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Sources of Information about Zoroaster’s Life.—- Tho data for 
reconstructing an outline of the life of the great reformer may 
be conveniently classified, first (1) as Iranian, second (2) as 
non-Iranian. Naturally the various sources are not all of equal 
importance ; yet each has a certain intrinsic value. 

Among (1) the Iranian sources of information the Avesta, 
of course, stands foremost in importance as the material with 
which to begin; and in the Avestan Gathis, or Psalms, Zoro- 
aster is personally presented as preaching reform or teaching 
a new faith. The entire Pahlavi literature serves directly to 
supplement the Avesta, somewhat as the patristic literature of 
the Church Fathers serves to supplement the New Testament, 
Especially valuable is the material in the Pahlavi Dinkart and 
the Selections of Zat-sparam, material which hes been made 
accessible by Dr. E. W. West in his ‘Marvels of Zoroastri- 
anism’ (SBH. xlvii. Pahlavi Texts, Part V.; Oxford, 1897). 
Without West’s work many of the following pages could not 
have been written. Of similar character, as based chiefly upon 
these two sources, is the later Persian Zartusht Nameb, which 
was composed in the thirteenth century of our ers. Firdausi's 
Shah Namah, of the tenth century a.D., contains abundant old 
material bearing upon the reign of Zoroaster’s patron, King 
Gushtasp (Vishtaspa).? Some other Parsi works and tradi- 
tional literature may be included in the list, but these will be 
mentioned as occasion arises in the course of the investiga- 
tion. Zoroaster is not mentioned in the Ancient Persian 
Tascriptions, but the silence may be accounted for. 


180e Eastwick’s translation in 
‘Wilson, The Parst Religion, pp. 477- 
522, Bombay, 1843. Consult West in 
G@rundriss der iran. Patol. i. 122; 
SBE. xvii. Introd. pp. 20-24. 

3 Firdaost expressly states that the 
portion of his chronicle which relates 
to Zoroaster (Zardusht) is derived from 
‘his own poetic predecessor, Deki, 
who was cruelly murdered when he 
‘had sung but ethousand verses. These 


‘Firdaust saya he has incorporated into 
the Shah Namah. Scholars are gener- 
ally inclined to socept the truth of the 
statement. See Noldeke in Grundriss 
der tran. Phtiol. il, 147-150. 

* West, The Modern Persian Zoro- 
axtrian Literature, Grandrise der iran. 
Phiiol. if. 192-199, and Splegel, Die tra- 
Gitionelle Idteratur der Pareen (When, 
1960). 
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(2) The non-Iranian sources are either (a) Classical or 
(6) Oriental. The latter include especially the allusions to 
Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic literature,’ as well as some 
Armenian references and other incidental mentions.? In point 
of antiquity the classical references, as a rule, rank next to the 
Avesta; and these allusions, even though they are foreign, are 
often of real importance, as they serve to check or to substan- 
tiate results which are based upon various authorities? The 
Appendixes to the present volume will render most of thia 
material easily accessible. 

Zoroaster in the Classics.‘— All classical antiquity is agreed 
on the point that Zoroaster was historical personage, even 
though his figure was somewhat indistinct in the eyes of these 
ancient authors. To the writers of Greece and Rome he was 
the arch-representative of the Magi ;* and he sometimes seems 
to be more famous for the magic arte which are ascribed to his 
power than for either the depth and breadth of his philosophy 
and legislation, or for his religious and moral teaching. None 
the less, he was regarded asa great sage and as a prophet whose 
name was synonymous with Persian wisdom, or as the founder 
of the Magian priesthood who are sometimes said to be his 
pupils and followers.* 


1Gotthell, References to Zoroaster 
tn Syriac and Arabic Literature, Clas 


this subject, see Appendix V. at the 
end of this volume. 


aloal Studies in Honour of Henry Dris- 
ler, pp. 24-61, New York, 1804 (Co- 
lambia Univ. Preas). 

‘Chinese, for example; but these 
have not yet been made generally ac- 
ceaaible. Consult Appendix VI. 

* For instance, an allusion to Zoro- 
aster which ls found in the Preface to 
the Younger Edda is probably traos- 
able to some classical or Semitic orig- 
inal. See Jackson in Proceedings of 
the American Oriental Society, xvi. p. 
oxxvi. March, 164. Appendix VI. 

4 For a collection of the material on 


* Consult also the Pahlavi Dinkart, 
©. 60, 68; 4. 21. 34 (SBE. xexvil. 
pp. 897, 412, 417), and ses Av. moyu, 
moyugbtt, Justl, Handbuch der Zend- 
aprache, p. 285, 

* Platonic Alcibiades I, p. 192, A, 
payelay ... ri Zepoderpov 700 ‘Dpoude 
fous Hert 88 rere Gedy Opareiz. Ch 
also Apuleius, de Magia, xxiv, (Rapp, 
ZDMG. xix. p21 n.). So Bermodorns 
as cited by Diogenes Lacrtins, Fragm. 
Hist. Gree. 0, ed. Muller; Pintarch, 
Ista & Osiris, 46; Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Stromata, i. p. 304; Pliny, 
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The Magi, as we know from Herodotus, were a tribe, not 
morely a priestly family, and the right of the classics to call 
Zoroaster & Magian is borne out in other ways. The Pahlavi 
Dinkart regards the ‘ Avesta and Zand’ as the sacred writings 
of the Magian priesta.! The learned Arab chronologist Albirini 
adds that ‘the ancient Magians existed already before the time 
of Zoroaster, but now there is no pure unmixed portion of 
them who do not practice the religion of Zoroaster.* Several 
Syriac and Arabic writers speak of him as ‘a Magian,’ ‘head of 
the Magians,’ ‘chief of the sect,’ ‘Magian prophet,’ ‘ diviner.’# 
This direct association of his name with the Magi is perhaps to 
‘be understood with some limitations ; but the Magi were the 
reputed masters of learning in ancient times, and Zoroaster 
stood for this learning in antiquity.‘ 

Of the Magian teachings and doctrines it is difficult to form 
a clear picture, except so far as we may believe them to be 
reflected in Zoroaster, after we have made due allowance for 
changes or reforms that he may have instituted. The classical 
tradition that Pythagoras studied under these mastera in 
Babylon may not be altogether without foundation.’ Plato 
we know was anxions to visit the Orient and to study with 
the Magi, but the Persian wars with Greece prevented him.* 


Hist, Nat, 90.2.1; Agathias, 9, %4; 
Plutarch, Numa, 4; Suidas, s.0. Py- 
thagoraa; cf. Rapp, ZDMG. xix. p. 
‘21 eq. ; Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 
44, Bee Appendix V. st the end of 
this volume. 

1 Dk, 4, 2154. 84, West, Phi. Texts 
Trans. in SBE. xexvil. pp. 412, 
ui, 

\ albiriinf, Chronology, transL by 
Sachau, p. 814, London, 1879. 

*Gottheil, References to Zoroaster 
tn Syriac and Arabic Literature, pp. 
24-51, in Classical Studies in Honour 
of Henry Drisler, New York, 1804 
(Colambis Univ. Prem). 

* For example, Cicero, de Divina- 


Hone, 1. 28 et al,; Windisohmann, Zor, 
Stud. p. 277 a. 

* See Appendix V. below, and cf. 
Lucien, Dialog. cited by Kleuker, Zend- 
Avesta, Anh, ii 8, p. 104; Cicero, da 
Findbus, 6.99; Velerius Maximus, &. 
7; Pliny, Z. N. 80. 2. 1; Apuleius, 
Florid. p. 19 ; Porphyrius, Vita Pytha- 
gore, 41; Lactantius, Institutionss, 
4.2; Ismblichus, Vita Pythagora, 19; 
Clemena Alexandrinus, Stromata, 1. 
p. 857. Consult Windischmann, Zor, 
‘Sted. pp. 260-264. 

* Diogenes Laertius, Phitosoph. Vit. 
8.7; Apuleius, de Docirin. Plat. Phil. 
p. 609. The Anonym. Vis. Plat. p. 7, 
ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862, adds 
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The followers of the Sophist Prodicus, a contemporary of 
Socrates, are reported to have boasted their possession of 
secret writings of Zoroaster ;! and even a Magian teacher, one 
Gobryas, is claimed as instructor of Socrates? Aristotle, 
Deinon, Eudoxus of Cnidus, and especialiy Theopompus, were 
familiar with Zoroastrian tenets. A work bearing the name 
of Zoroaster by Heraclides Pontious, a pupil of Plato and of 
Aristotle, is mentioned in Plutarch.‘ The distinguished phi- 
losopher Hermippus (about B.c. 200) made careful studies of 
Magism and of Zoroastrian writers, according to Pliny (H. WV. 
30.2.1). Zoroaster and Magian were names to conjure with, 
and there are numerous allusions to ideas drawn from these 
sources in Plutarch, Strabo, Suidas, and others. 

Titles of a number of purported books of Zoroaster are also 
given in the classics, such as wep) qicems, wept AlBav riplov, 
BiBror ardapupos Zupoderpov, drrepocxomixa Zwpodorpov.5 
Furthermore, some ‘sayings’ of Zoroaster, like those men- 
tioned by Gemistus Pletho, Mayuxd Adyia réiw asd rod Zopo- 
derpov Mdyayv, are both reported to have existed, and passagea 
sre occasionally claimed to be taken from them. Like other 
such productions, however, these are all probably apocryphal, 
although the encyclopedic character of the titles somewhat 
recalls the analysis and summaries that we have of the Zorona- 
trian Nasks.’ At all eventa, these references and allusions show 
how great a reputation was enjoyed by Zoroaster in classical 
antiquity, even if his name does not occur in Herodotus’ nor 


that in Phomicia Plato met with 4 Plutarch, Adv. Oolot. p. 1116 A; 
Persians who introduced him to Zoro- of. Windisohmann, Zor, Stud. p. 984. 


astrian lore, Cf Appendix V. § 1. ‘Thanks also to friend Lanman. 
* Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, * See allusions in Suidas and in 
1. p. 857. Pliny. Appendix V. below. 


‘Darmesteter, Le ZA. iil. Introd. p. © West, Pabavt Texts, Translated 
5 in SBE. xxxvil. 1-488. 

* Diogenes Laertius, Prom. 8; Of. de Hales, Des Origines du 
Pity, H. N. 80. 2.1; Plutarch, Is. &  Zoroastrieme, p. 276, Journal Anim 
Os. 47; ef. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. tique, 1878-79; Darmesteter, Le ZA 
Pp 288 n., 279 n., and App. V. below. iii. Introd. p. 76. 
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in Kenophon, nor with certainty in the extant fragments of 
Ctesins. The earliest authenticated classical allusion to Zoroaa- 
ter by name seems to be the reference in the Platonic Alci- 
Diades ;? although, according to Diogenes Laertius (Proam. 2), 
he was mentioned by the earlier Xanthus of Lydia.® 

Conclusion. —-As Zoroaster is one of the great religious 
teachers of the East, his life as well as his work is worthy of 
study from ita historical importance. Our information regard- 
ing his life is to be gathered from the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi writings, and other material must 
be used to supplement or to correct these sources. Due 
weight must be given to tradition. It must also be remembered 
that fiction as well as fact has doubtless gathered about the 
name of this religious reformer. This latter fact is all the 
more @ proof of his great personality. 

1 Bee Alotbiades I, 122, p. 181, ed. consult also my article ‘Zoroaster’ 


Schanz, in Harper's Dictionary of Olasstoal 
"Bee Appendix V. below, and Antiquities, New York, 1807. 
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Introduction. — When a man rises to lasting fame, all that ia 
sasociated with his name and his times becomes of interest 
and of importance. Lustre is shed upon his family, and dis- 
tinction is lent to the line that produced such a son. If 
great men are the children of their age, the age of a great 
religious teacher can but deserve attention. His own origin, 
the influences that may have been formative in his life, his 
environment and surroundings, slike become worthy of con- 
sideration. The nature and condition of the country which 
called him forth requires some remark, and with regard to 
Zoroaster it is to be regretted that we do not know more than 
we do of Iran in early antiquity, and that only a limited apace 
oan be devoted here to this special theme, although it receives 
more or legs treatment in different places throughout the book. 
This prophet’s teaching found fruitful soil in the land of 
Ancient Iran, because the seed was already in the hearta of the 
people, if we may adapt the phrase of a renowned author. 

Zoroaster of Iran. — Zoroaster, it is believed, sprang up in 
the seventh century before the Christian era, somewhere in 
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the land between the Indus and the Tigris. Before our mind 
rises first s picture of the world outside of Iran, the kingdoms 
of Assyria and Babylon, with their long line of dynasties 
reaching far back into history which antedates Iran ;} to the 
southeast lies Indis, bound by the ties of Indo-Iranian unity ; 
lastly, and to offeet all, Turan, the rival and foe, the synonym 
of everything crude, uncouth, and barbarous, borders upon 
the Iranian territory to the north. But to return to the 
land of Iran iteelf during this period. There exist, or is 
claimed to have existed in early times, an eastern Iranian 
kingdom in Bactria. An uncertainty with regard to this 
point will be noted hereafter. Media, however, has already 
been known to fame in history long before this period ; and in 
the eighth century B.o. ita power was able to throw off the 
yoke of Aasyria, and at the close of the seventh century 
(8.0. 606) to crush Nineveh and establish the Median dynasty 
of Ecbatana, which may be called the first of the great Iranian 
kingdoms.* But the decadence of Media swiftly follows, and 
its glory is dimmed before the splendor of the rising Persian 
sun. So much for the period and land in which Zoroaster 
appeared, 

During the very lifetime of Zoroaster—if we accept the 
traditional dates—the Jews were carried into captivity in 
Babylon, and their return from exile to Jerusalem takes place 
leas than a generation after his death. If the Persian wars 
with Greece stand for anything in the world’s history, when 
Orient and Occident met at Marathon, Platea, Salamis, when 
the East received its first shock and set-back from the West, 
certainly we must feel an interest in the life of that man who 
is commonly spoken of as the lawgiver of the Persians. His 

2 In the Avesta, Babylon is the seat compare Tiele, Geschichte der 
ot the semi-mythical tyrantanddemon gion, 1. 1. pp. 127-218. 

Ashi Dshike, who destroyed the = *Cf. also the article ‘Iranians’ 


Iranian ideal king Yima (Jem-sbid) (AVWJ.) in Johnson's Universal 
and raled for a thousand years. On Cyclopedia, iv. 670. 
the 
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name, his date, and his native place, his family, his ancestry, 
and his sasociations, are all matters of some moment. These 
will be given in this chapter before turning to the more pict- 
‘uresque story of his life. The question of his religious beliefs, 
teaching, and philosophy, can be dealt with only incidentally, 
as this is reserved for treatment in another work. 

The Name Zoroaster (Zarathushtra), its Form and its Mean- 
ing. —The form of the Prophet's name in the Avesta con- 
sistently appears as ZaraGustra, or with the fuller patronymic 
as Spitima Zarafuitra.! The shapes or disguises which this 
appellative has assumed in other languages show as much 
variety as does the epelling of the name of the English reformer 
Wyoclif (Wycliff, Wyclyffe, etc.). The familiar form (a4) Zoro- 
aster is adopted from Zorcastres of the Latin, which in turn 
is modelled after the Greek form. (6) In Greek the name 
commonly appears as Zewpodorpns,? but sporadic variations are 
found, for example Zwpdados, Zapdins beside Zupoderpn: in 
Agathias 2. 24, or the anomalous "Opéacros (Georgius Hamar- 
tolus), see Appendix V.; or again, the forms Zdparor,® Zdpys,* 
which are also quotable from the Greek, seem to be based upon 
the later Persian form. A grecized Armenian form (Arm. 
Zaravést) is cited from Cephalion ; and Diodorus Siculus (1. 94) 
has Za8paterys,* which recalls the Avestan form, Zarathushtra, 

1 Consult Justi, Iranisches Namen- orpéus (gen.) of. Lassen ZAM. vi. 641, 
buh, p. 980, Marburg, 1806; Win- 2.2 


dischmann, Zor. Stud. pp. 44, 45; de *Porphyrius, Vita 
Barlez, Avesta traduti, Introd. p.xxi. 18, ed. Nauck (‘O [véayépar) ae 


Ct. also Anqnetil du Perron, Zend- 
Avesta, 1. Pt. 8, p.3, Paria, 1771, and 
Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 807 s0q. 
Oxtord, 1700, Bee aleo Appendix I. 
* Diogenes Laertius, de Vit. Pados. 
‘Prowm. 3. p. 1 (recens. Cobst), Paris, 
18650. Observe that Plutarch, Js. ¢ Os. 
46, once has Zapiaesps, once the usual 
Eupederpys (Numa, 4), and once the 
curious Zdeurrpor (Queest. Convie. 4 
L 1), On Zorocstes (alc) in Isidorus, 
ooo Appendix V. $88; and on Zape- 


Ldparor &pluero. 

*Suldas, av. Pythagoras; we Ap- 
pendix V., § 45. 

§ From Cephalion through Eusebius 
(Armen. Versio, p. 41, ed. Mat), se 
cording to de Harlez, dv. tr. Introd. 
p xx. See Just, Fran, Namenbuch, 
280g, on Zaravastes in Miller, Fragm. 
UL 626, 687. 

* Diodorus Siculus, 1, 04. 3, Hapa 
sie yip "Apurols Zefpatersr, See Ap- 
pendix V, §8 below. 
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of the Prophet's name.’ (¢) An Armenian rendering of the 
appellative is given as Zradasht.2 (d) The Syriac and Arabio 
writings show the name under a variety of guises, but they 
generally agree with the Pahlavi or Modern Persian form! 
@) The Pahlavi version of the name is usually given Zarataxt.* 
Cf) Some of the Modern Persian varieties are Zartust, Zarduit, 
Zérdust, Zarduhast, Zardtust, Zarddust, Zardtuhast, Zardduhast, 
Zérdhust.© All these are variations of Avestan Zara@ustra, 
The question as to the si gnificanceof the nameof Iran’s pro- 
phetic teacher is not withoutinterest. India’s princely reformer 
was the ‘Enlightened’ (Buddha) or the ‘Sakya Sage’ (Sakya- 
muni); Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, was the Wonderful, 
the Counsellor, the Anointed (Christus). In ancient Iran Zoroas- 
ter, the Righteous, was called ZaraSuitra, or ZaraSuttra Spitima, 
Spitima ZaraGustra, or sometimes simply Spitéma. The title 
Spitima is a family designation, and the name comes from an 
ancestor of the Prophet, a heros eponymus of the clan’ Tho 
Spitaman name is elsewhere found early in Media. The deriva- 
tion of this patronymic Spitdma, used as an appellative, is 
apparently from the Av. root epit-*be white’ = Skt. s’vit-, and 
the significance is probably ‘descendant of White,’ like the 
English Watt-ing. The origin of ZaraSuttra itaelf is lees 
The Book of the Mainyo-i-Khard, 


1 The Greek form Zopederpes, oF 
Lupoderpss, in spparently to be ex- 
plained as derived from Av. Zara- 
‘thushtra through a Western Iranian 
Presumable form *Zara*utira, of 
Bartholomee in Grusdriss & iran. 
Phitlologie, 1. §§ 98, 264 (8). 

1 Bee also Hi » Persische 
Studien, p. 204, Strassburg, 1896. 

* Bee Gottheil, References to Zoro- 
aster in Syriac and Arabic Writers, 
P. 25 eq, 

© West, Puhlavt Tezts Translated, 
Part 6, in SBE, xivil, 180, In- 
dex. 


SCL. Vullers, Lezicon Persico- 
Latinum, ii. p. 108, Bonn, 1865 ; West, 


p. 223; Stuttgart, 1671. 

* Bes the genealogy given below, 
Pp. 19, and consult Justi, Handbuch 
der Zendaprache, sub vooe ; also Fra- 
ntsches Namenduch, Marburg, 1805. 
Zorosster's daughter is Powrwoiad 
Spitami, Ya 8 8; his cousin is 
Metdysimtwha Spitima, Ya. 61, 19; 
the members of the family are spoken 
of an the Spitamas (Ye. 48. 15) Apita- 
méwhd. In Pahlavi, the Prophet is 
called Zaratiizt t Sptsamén, ‘Zoroaster 
of the Spitémas’ ; the Mod, Pers. has 
Jsfinan, we Justi, ron. Namenduch, 
B. 800; Zwcrapir, Zedues are quote 
‘ble as ordinary Iranian proper names, 
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clear than Spitima and the derivation has been much discussed. 
Scholars, however, are now generally agreed upon one point ; it 
ig that the second member of the compound (for the form must 
be a composite) is the word utira- ‘camel,’! but the precise 
nature of the compound and the true mesning of its first ele- 
ment are uncertain. The most probable significations that have 
been proposed are: ‘one whose camels are old’ (sar ‘be old ’)* 
or ‘old camel’ (of. Skt. jarad-gava, jarat-kdru-); or again ‘one 
whose camel is flerce ’ (sar ‘be angry") or possibly ‘tormenting 
the camel’; or ‘robbing camel’ (cf. Skt. haradvgja). Numer- 
ous other suggestions and explanations have been offered ; and 
some of them show a good deal of fancy ; but doubtless the name 
is an unromantic, unpoetic name, a title which the man retained. 
ag hia birthright even after he became famed aa a spiritual and 
religious teacher. The very fact of his retaining this somewhat 
prosaic appellative testifies to a strong personality ; Zoroaster 
remains a man and he is not dubbed anew with a poetic title 
when later sanctification has thrown a halo of glory about his 
head. ¥or an outline of the various discussions of Zoroaster’s 
name, the reader is referred to the special Appendix.® 
The Date of Zoroaster. — With reference to the date at which 
Zoroaster lived and taught, there has been a wide diversity of 
opinion, but now a more general agreement between the views 
of scholars on the subject is beginning to prevail. The con- 
sensus of opinion has of late been growing stronger in favor of 
accepting the traditional view, based on the chronology of the 


1 The esteem in which the Bactrian ‘cow,’ -ezlan ‘or,’ which ere probably 
camel is held ia well known (cf. Yt totemistic family survivals; see Justi, 
M4 11-18). Other Iranian proper Iranisches Namenbuoh, p. 486 seq, 
names contain uXra, og. Fratacktra Marburg, 1805, 

‘whose camels are fresh,’ Aravaoxra *Cft, Hibechmenn, XZ. xxvi yp. 
“whose camel does not bellow’ (cf. 208; Geldner, Zoroaster, Encyclops- 
ravd-fraotman), Vohutira ‘having dia Britannica, 9th ed. xxiv. p, 820; 
good camels" (Yt, 18. 122, cf. Gplegel, Bartholomae, in Grundries d. tran. 
Kran. Aiterthwaskunde, 1 p. 678). Phi. &. pp. 149-150; AF. tp. 160; 
‘There are many similar compoand ap- 2.¥. vi. Anz. p. 47. 

pellatives with -aepe ‘home,’ gao- * Bee Appendix I. below. 
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Bandahishn, which places the era of Zorcaster’s activity 
between the latter half of the seventh century B.o. and the 
middle of the sixth century. A detailed discussion of the 
question with a general presentation of the material on 
the subject has been given by the present writer in a mono~ 
graph on The Date of Zoroaster, JAOS. xvii. 1-22, 1896 
(reprinted in Appendix II.). The results are rendered even 
more precise by a slight chronological correction by Dr. E. 

W. West,! who gives the years 8.0. 660-588 as probably the 
exact date of Zoroaster so far as tradition is concerned. Thera 

is space here only to summarize; for details reference must be 
made to Appendix II., Ii. 

The statements of antiquity on the subject may conveniently 
be divided into three groups. 

First (1) to be considered are those references that assign 
to Zoroaster the extravagant age of B.c. 6000. These are 
confined simply to the classics, but they have # certain claim to 
attention because they are based upon information possessed 
by Aristotle, Eudoxus, and Hermippus.* These extraordinary 
figures are due to the Greeks’ not having quite rightly under- 
stood the statements of the Persians who place Zoroaster’s 
millennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which 
they divided into cycles, and in accordance with this belief 
Zoronster's fravasi had actually existed in company with the 
archangels for several thousands of years. Second (2) come 
thoge statements which connect the name of Zoroaster with 
that of the more or less legendary Ninus and the uncertain 
Semiramis.* Third (8) the direct Zoroastrian tradition 


1 Personal letter, dated April 80, 122; Diogenes Laertius, de Vit, Philos. 
1897, and in a published view with Procem. $; Laotantine, Inst. 7. 15, 
chronological table, SBE. xivii. In- and ct. Suidas, s.¥. Zoroastres. 
trod. pp. 97-42, See Appendix IIL. *Qf Diodorus Sioulus, 2.6; Frag- 

4 The passages are given in fullin ments of Cephalion in Euseb. Chron. 
Appendix II, ; they are from Pliny, 1. 48 and 4 85; Theon, Progymaas- 
ALN. 9, 2.1; Plotarch, Zs. of 08.46; mata, 9; Justin, from Trogus Pom 
Scholion to the Platonie Aloiiades 1, pelus’ Hist. PhMppic. 1.1; Arnobius, 
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which is found in the Pablavi book Bindshishn $4. 1-9 and 
supported by Arté Viraf 1. 2-6 and Zatsparam 93. 12, as 
well as corroborated by abundant Arabic allusions (Albirini, 
Masidi, and others) unanimously places the opening of 
Zoroaster's ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, 
or 272 years before the close of the world-conqueror’s life 
(@.c. 828). As Zoroaster was thirty years old, according to the 
tradition, when he entered upon his ministry; and as he was 
seventy-seven years old at the time of his death; and, further- 
more, since we may assume an omission of thirty-five years 
in the Bindahishn chronological list, according to West, we 
have good reason, on the authority of the tradition, for making 
B.C. 660-588 as the era of Zoroaster. 

Tradition also says that Zoroaster was forty-two years old 
when he converted King Vishtaspa, who became the patron of 
the faith. There is no good ground, however, for identifying 
this ruler with Hystaspes, the father of Darius. Such identi- 
fication has indeed been made by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(22. 6. 82), and it has met with support from some; but the 
doubt on this point which was raised as early as Agathias 
(@. 24) is unquestionably well founded. 

Zoroaster’s Native Place. — The question of Zoroaster’s native 
place is a subject that has been much debated. The problem 
is more complicated because of the uncertainty which existe as 
to whether his birthplace and early home was necessarily also 
the chief scene of the teacher's activity. The whole matter 
may be bronght under the heading of two inquiries: first 
(1), whether the home of Zoroaster is to be placed in the weat 
of Iran, in Atropatene and Media; second (2), whether 


Ade. Gentes, 1.5; Orosins, Hist, contra 1 Fuller discussion in West, SBE. 
Paganos (Ninus) ; Suldas, s.v. Zoro- xivil Introd. p. 88, and Jackson, On 
astres. See AppendixIL,V. Somein- the Date of Zoroaster, JAOS. xvil 
eidental allusions connect Zoroaster’s 17; Appendix If, below. 

name with Abraham, Nimrod, Bel, 

Balasm. These also are quoted in 

Appendix IL, V. below. 
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ancient Media was the scene also of his ministry, or are we 
to accept the claim of Bactria and eastern Iran? Possibly 
he may have taught in both lands. The subject is of interest, 
moreover, in the light of the recent important developments 
with regard to Buddha’s birthplace, and the archmological finds 
which have lately contributed go much towards establishing the 
exact location where the gentle teacher of India was ushered 
into the world. Accordingly, the problem of Zoroaster’s native 
place and then the possible scene of his ministry is discussed 
with considerable falness in Appendix IV; it sufficea merely 
to summarize here. 

If we omit the question of his ministry for the moment and 
speak simply of his native place, we may say without much 
hesitation, that the consensus of scholarly opinion at this time 
is generally agreed in believing that Zoroaster arose in the 
west of Iran. Oriental tradition seems to be fairly correct in 
assigning, as his native land, the district of Atropatene or 
Adarbaijan, to the west of Media, or even more precisely the 
neighborhood about Lake Urumiah. There is ground, further- 
more, for believing in the tradition which says that his 
father was a native of Adarbaijin, —a region of naphtha wells 
and oil fountains, — and that Zoroaster’s mother was from the 
Median Raghi (Rai)— consult the map at the end of this 
volume. Explicit references for these statements will be 
found in Appendix IV. For the other problem, the one 
relating to the posaible scene or scenes of Zoroaster’s ministry, 
reference must be made to the extended discussion in the 
same appendix below. Here we need only bear in mind that 
there is every reason to believe that Zoroaster, for a time at 
least, wandered about in his missionary labors, and there is 
certainly a strong tradition to the effect that during the two 
opening years of his prophetic career he was for a while in the 
esat, in Seistin, and alzo in Turan—see Map. One is re- 
minded of the peregrinations of the Buddha. 

Zoroaster’s Ancestry and His Family. — The subject of gene- 
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alogy has not much interest for most readers, and a treatment of 
it is apt to recall the ‘ begat’ chapters of the Biblical patriarchs. 
Nevertheless Zoroaster's line is not without importance, and it 
deserves to receive attention, as much as would the descent of 
Mohammed or of Buddha. If Indian legend ‘and tradition in 
the case of the great Ganges teacher ascribes exalted origin from 
the princely family of the Sikyas, Iranian story is no less suc- 
cesaful, for its part, in tracing Zoroaster's descent from a sort 
of royal Davidic line that ends in the house of Manishcihar, 
sovereign of Iran, or ascending still farther back through the 
forty-fifth generation to Gaydmart, the Iranian Adam, the father 
of all mankind.* The Prophet’s more immediate ancestors are 
often referred to. Pourushaspa, the father, ia mentioned several 
times in the Avesta and is frequently referred to in the Pahlavi 
texts and in the later Zoroastrian literature. The name of 
Zoroaster’s mother is preserved in an Avestan fragment as 
Dughdhéva (Ph. Dighdévs, Dikdav or Diktaiibd, Mod. 
Pers. Dughdi).# The name of Zoroaster’s great-grandfather 
Haécat-aspa is mentioned in the Avesta (Ys. 46. 16; 53. 3), 
aa is also the latter's sire Cikhshnash or Chikhshni (cf. Yt. 18. 
114); and Spit&ma, the heros eponymus of the family, is refer- 
red to in the Gathi allusions to the Prophet’s kinsman Spita- 
mionhé (Ys. 46. 15), whence his own appellative Zarathuahtra 
Spitama, Zoroaster the Spitamid. The locus classicus for tra- 
cing Zoroaster’s lineage is Bindahishn 3%. 1-2; it is supple- 
mented by the Pahlavi Dinkert 7. 2, 70, the Selections of Zij- 
aparam, 13, 6, and by the Vijirkarf-i Dinig; compare also the 
Nirang-I Bdidagano va Yatkarjano (Grundriss ii. 115). The 


10n Méndshcthar, cf. Peshotan xxiv. 802; xxxvil 444, 400, 483; 


Dastar, Dinkart translated, vol. vil. 
Pp. 490; cf, Yasht 19. 181. 

2 DE.7. 2.70, Zap.12. 5-6; of. West, 
SBE. xivii. pp. 84, 140, and Grundriss 
4. fran. PAd, iL 96. 

* Hayokht Naak Frag. cited in Sad 
Dex 40. 4 ot passim ; cf. West, SBE. 


xivil. (eight times); Darmosteter, Le 
ZA. sil, 161; Zartosht Namab, p. 490 
(in Wilson, Parsi Helig.) and Shabres- 
that (see Appendix IV.). 

‘Consult West, Paklow Teste 
translated, SBE. v. 140-141; Grun- 
rise, 1. 14, 05, and SBE, xivil, $4, 
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eame ancestral tree, but with the names disguised or misread, 


is found in Masiidi.! 


The line as far back as Manush-cithra 


may be worth recording from the accessible sources. 











Dk, atin Be tes t-1 ‘Meshal 
Méntuholhar® . Mantshothar, | Mantshihe, — (>-¢.tye) 
Darasrobo . Doriarob . . | Dirashem . (yard) 
Atrio or Rajan. «| Bajishn . 2] Ij... (e)) 
‘Naylizem or AyZzem?® +] Nayisem . .| Hatsom. . ae) 
‘Vabdisht or Vidasht ‘Vasdisht . .| Vandast. Cerumdaty) 
‘Spltam or Spltimin Spitamans . | Isbimsn (\ere)) 
Havdhtr (Kharedhar). . .| Haridie . .| Handar. . Gly) 
‘Arejedharshn or Hardarshn. | Hardrshn . .| Arpedan . (choy!) 
‘Pustresp or Pattirasp . . .| Padtirsp. .| Batir. . . Gal) 
Cfkhshnfish or Cakhshotish‘ | Cikhshnush .| Fakhuh .  (ytasia) 
Hagoaiispd . 2. se Hascsjasp. .| Hajdast. . (Wiuihs) 
Uragadhasp ot Aurvadasp® | Urvandasp .| Artkdust . (simdXp!) 
Papiragtariapo or Paltirigp*. | Paitrisp . .| Fagaraaf .  (Wduyds) 
PortshispS . . 2... Pornehteps . | Bimchast .  (Wdundyyy) 
Zeratabt. . 1... Zerttasht . . | Zoradubt. (cuddly) 








189. Seo likewise Windischmann, Zor. 
Studien, p. 160; Splegel, Zranische 
Alterthumskunde, 1. 687; de Harles, 
Avesta traduit, Introd. p. coxxvill; 
Fastl, Franisches Namenbuck, p. 
398. 

1 Lee Prairies @or, iL. 128, tr. Bar 
bier de Meynard ; of. Gotthell, Befer- 
ences to Zoroaster, p. 34. 


4 Avesta, Yt. 18. 181, Manul-citra. 

9 Ct. aleo Dinkart 9, 88. 5. 

4CE Avesta, Yt, 18.114, Caxani, 

$ Zap. 18, 6 has Ahirvatésps. 

¢ Dinkart, Bk. 7. 2.8, 70; Bd. a 
1; Weet, Grundriss, il. 06, SBE. xivit 
84, ¥. 140; or Purtardepd, Zap. 28. 6, 
op. cit. p. 130. 
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Zoroaster’s grandfather on the maternal side, according te 
Dk. 7. 2. 8 and Bd. $3. 10, was Frahim-rvan&-zdish or Frahim- 
rave; his maternal grandmother may have been called Frénd 
(Zep. 13. 1), but the passage is not quite clear. There are several 
allusions to his paternal uncle Arasti and to the latter's son, 
Maidhydi-maonhs, who was Zoroaster’s cousin and first disciple 
(Yt. 18. 96; Bd. $3. 2 et passim). According to the Selec- 
tions of Zat-sparam, Zoroaster was one of five brothers. The 
passage states: ‘Of the four brothers of Zaratiisht the names 
of the two before Zaratiisht were Ratiishtar and Rangishtar, 
and of the two after him Nétariga and Nivatish."1_ But in each 
case the reading of the Pahlavi word is uncertain. A tabular 
statement of the Sage’s family and kin may now be presented.* 


PatiragtarepS 
x —_m. Frahim-rvani-2biah 
(rend?) | (Bd. 88, 10; Dk. 
1.2. 8) 
m, Pourosbaspe (Z.'a father) Frist m. x 
Selier Zarntilnahtra 9 younger Maidhy6i-msonba m. x 
brothers brothers 
Achastu 
(Xt. 12. 106) 


Tradition furthermore states that Zoroaster was thrice mar- 
ried and had several sons and daughters, and that the three 
wives survived him (Bd. $3. 5-7; Vjkt. pp. 21-22). The 
names of the first wife and of the second are not preserved,’ but 
the latter is said to have been a widow. By the first, or privi- 


1Zep. 16. 6. West's translation, 
SBR. xivil, 144; cf. also SBE. v. 187, 
note, 
3 Cf. also Justi, Namenbuck, p. 308. 

* See the information and correc- 
tions given by West, Pahlaet Texts 
Translated, SBE. v. 142-148, notes, 
and Justi, Iranteches Namenbuch, s.¥. 


‘Urwarwijs,’ p. 884; Hulty, Zoroaster 
und sein Zeitalter, p. 98, Ltineburg, 
1896. West (SBE. V. 143, 0. 1) 
refers to the apparent misinterpreta- 
tion which gives the names of Zoro 
asters first two wives as Ure{j and 
Arni}baredd; consult bis reference, 
expecially as to the second wife, 
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Jeged wife, the Prophet had one son and three daughters. 
Their names are several times mentioned in the Avesta and in 
Pahlavi literature. One of the daughters, Pourucisté (Ys. 59. 
8), was married to the wise Jamispa. The son Isatvastra, by 
the second wife, became head of the priestly class and had a 
gon, Ururvija, who is also mentioned by name (Bd. $3. 7). 
Isatvastra was likewise made guardian of the children of his 
father’s second wife who had borne two sons, Urvatatnara and 
Hvarecithra, to Zoroaster (Yt. 18. 98). These two sons 
were respectively regarded as the head of the agricultural class 
and of the warrior caste. The third wife, Hvdvi, was the 
daughter of Frashaoshtra and niece to Jamispa, attachés to the 
court of Vishtspa (Yt. 18.189; 16. 16; Dk. 9. 44. 16; 9. 69. 
68). By Hvdvi no earthly children were born, but she is the 
noble consort from whom ultimately are descended the future 
millennial prophets, Ukhshyat-ereta, Ukhshyaj-nemah, and the 
Messiah, Saoshyant (Yt. 18. 128). The marvels of this preter- 
natural conception are narrated in detail in Bd. $8. 8-9, cf. Yt. 
18. 62, 128, 141-2, and elsewhere. The later descent from 
Zoroaster's line may thus be tabulated: — 


Children by Children by Children by 
first wife second wife Hyovi 
x m. Inajvilatea (son) ‘Hrarecithra (son) (Not yet’ born) 
‘Frénl (daughter) Urvatetnara (son)  Ukbahyat-ersta 
‘Thritt (daughter) Ukhshyaj-nemah 
Pourncisté (daughter) Saoshyant 


Urarvija 


A genealogical tree of the Hvdvid family into which the 
Prophet married and into which family he gave « daughter in 
marriage will make clearer some of the connections and aili- 
ances that appear in the Avesta; it is therefore given on the 
following page : — 


1 Ya, $8. 2, 98,5; Yt 18. 98, 189; Ba 9% 5 et passim ; Zep. 2%, 11. 
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‘Brita or Paritat 
Parabatgio ke 
ale oe 





Prasbeoahtca Juabepe “Avarboaht 
(Pourncists) 
Hiushybothna - sins EVO Henhsarvio Vohonemah 


(Zarathushtra) uly | 
vs Gasvant 


Summary.— After noticing in this chapter the fact that 
Zoroaster was an Iranian, we briefly followed in outline the 
position of Iran in ancient history. We next saw that the 
oldest form of Zoroaster’s name is given as Zarathushtra. 
The statement was then made that we have reason for believ- 
ing that he arose in western Iran (Atropatene and Media) 
about the middle of the seventh century 3.0. The scene of 
his ministry is a question that was reserved for later discussion. 
As was shown, a long line of ancestry can be traced out for 
him, and we know something of his immediate family through 
tradition. But we bid adieu to these external matters to deal 
with his life itself. 

Ps Tastt, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 2 Not mentioned in the Avesta. 


CHAPTER It 
HARLY LIFH AND RELIGIOUS PREPARATION 


THE LIFE OF THE PROPHET UNTIL THE AGE OF THIRTY 


yoke sefaécs vaziaica 

whatitem aimravanis 

vlapt spontd-data damgn. 
—Avnsta, Yt. 18. 98, 


Inreopverion —Prormoiaa or rae Comma or Zonossrzx, avy Tap Mra 
OLms BEyORR ux8 Brars—Brare sp Cuitpmoon or ZoRoasT2R AccoRn- 
to to Traprrion—Zonoasran’s Yours amp Epvoation—Partop or 
Reuierovs Parrazation—CoxoLusion 


Introduction, Prophecies of the Coming of Zoroaster. — The 
coming of @ prophet or great teacher seems at times in the 
world’s history to be looked for instinctively. We may see 
the truth of this statement exemplified in our own Gospels 
when the disciple asks of the Saviour, ‘Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?’ And when a 
blessed Master is at last recognized, the generations vie with 
each other in repeating how his advent was foretold. In the 
Zoroastrian scriptures, passages are adduced to show that the 
Sage’s coming had been predicted ages before. In the Aves- 
tan Githis and in Pahlavi literature the soul of the mythical 
primeval bull, three thousand years before the revelation of the 
religion, beholds a vision in beaven of the fraval or ideal 
image of the prophet Zarathushtra, Zaratiisht, that is to be.? 
Again, in the golden age of the world, King Yim (Jemshéd) 
forewarns the demons of their destined defeat and overthrow 

1 Ye. 90.8; BA 4& £5; of Dk. 1.2. 67. 
33 
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at the birth of the glorious manchild.! Lastly, in the reign of 
the patriarch ruler, Kai Us, three centuries before the sctual 
appearance of the hallowed saint, a aplendid ox is gifted with 
the power of speech, so as to foretell the promised revelation 
which the future shall receive from the lips of Zaratiisht.? 

Miracles before His Birth.— From the Avesta we also learn 
that the divine sacerdotal and kingly Glory (Avarsnah) is 
handed onward from ruler to ruler, and from saint to saint, 
ever with a view to ita illumining ultimately the soul of the 
inspired one.® It is ordained of heaven, moreover, that this 
Glory shall be combined with the Guardian Spirit (/ravait) 
and the Material Body, so as to produce from this threefold 
union the wonderful child.t 

First, the Glory descends from the presence of Aiharmazd, 
where it abides in the eternal light; it passes through heaven 
down to earth; and it enters the house where the future Zara- 
tiisht’s mother herself is about to be born. Uniting iteelf with 
her presence it abides in her until she reaches the age of fifteen, 
when she brings forth her own first-born, the prophet of Iran. 
But before this event, as a girl she became so transcendent in 
eplendor by reason of the miraculous nimbus of the Glory that 
resided in her, that, at the instigation of the demons, her 
father is convinced that she is bewitched, and he sends her 
away from his home to the country of the Spitdmas, in the dis- 
trict of Alak or Arak, to the village of Patiragtaraspd, whose 
son Poriishispd (Av. Pourushaspe) she marries. The Glory is 
therefore upon earth, ready to appear in the form of man. 
Such at least is the scriptural account found in the Dinkart.* 

Second, the archangels Vohiiman and Ashavahieht, descend- 
ing from heaven, convey to earth another of the three elements, 

1 Dk. 7.2, 50-61; neo West's trans 7. 14. 1 (SBE, xxvii. p. 81); Dk, 
lation, SBE. xivit. 81. 1. &. 2 neq. ; Zep. 18. 4 (SBE. xivil, 

1 Dk. 7.2. 62-09; Zap. 18.7-25. pp. 17, 180). 

2 Yt. 19, 95-00; cf. also Went, SBR. SDk 7. 2 4-11; see West, SBR 


xiviL. Introd. § 80. xivii, 18-20, 
*Cf Spend Nask Summary in Dk. 
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the Guardian Spirit (Phi. fravéhar, Av. fravalt), bearing it in 
a stem of the Hém-plant, the height of a man. For a time 
thia precious stem is placed in the nest of two birds whose 
young have been devoured by serpents: it protects the brood 
and kills the reptiles. Thus it continues as a taligman in the 
keeping of the birds, until required again by the archangels, 
and until Porishaispd (Pourushaspa), who meanwhile had mar- 
ried Daktaiib (Dughdhéva), meets with the two presiding ser- 
aphim ‘in the oattle-pastare of the Spitimas’ and receives 
from them the cherished rod, which he gives to his wife to pre- 
serve.? Much of all this, it is true, has a mythical ring or an 
allegorical note. 

Third, the Substantial Nature (Phl. géhar), or material 
essence, which completes the holy triad, is miraculously com- 
bined with the elements of milk, through the agency of water 
and the plants, or through the archangels Khiirdat and Mirdat. 
The demons vainly seck to destroy this ;* but the milk is mixed 
with Hdm and is drunk by the future prophet’s parents. In 
this roundabout way the Pablavi text accounts for the com- 
bination of the three elementa, the glory, the spirit, and the 
body, and the child is conceived, despite the machinations of 
the demons. Throughout the narrative the presence of an 
Oriental tendency to symbolism and ritualistic significance is 
manifest. The same story is repeated by the Arab writer 
Shahrastini (a.p. 1086-1158), and it is narrated again in the 
Dabistan.* 

The pregnancy of the mother whose womb is hallowed to 
bear such fruit, is attended by occurrences equally remarkable 
and by circumstances astounding in their nature. These miracu- 
lous occurrences are told and interpreted in the Dinkart, Zij- 


1 Have we here a reflex of the an- 4 DE 7. 2, 86-72; Zep, 18. 4. 
elent Sanskrit myth of Soma and the SShahrastant, Uebersetet, Haar 
Eagie? ‘briicker, 1. 276 seq. ; Gotthell, Refer 

* Dk. 7. 2. 29-85. ences to Zoroaster, p. $8; Dabistin, 

“Dk. 7. 2. 44-46. tr. Shea and Troyer, {. 912 seq. 
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«param, and Zartusht Namah, as well as recorded by Shabrastini 
and repeated in the Dabistan.1 We at once recall parallels in 
other nations. 

Birth and Childhood of Zoroaster, according to Tradition. — 
The traditional source of information on the subject of the 
birth and early life of the Prophet, was originally the Spend Nask 
of the Avesta, which gave an account of the firat ten years of 
Zoroaster’s existence. Unfortunately this Naak has been lost ; 
but its substance is worked into the Pahlavi literature, as is 
known from the summaries of the Nasks that we have in 
Pahlavi and in Persian ;3 and doubtless much of the actual 
material from it is preserved in the Dinkarf, in the Selections 
of Zit-eparam, and in the Modern Persian Zartusht Namah.® 
These works stand to Zoroastrianism somewhat as the Lalita 
Vistara to Buddhism. The general statements which are made 
in the following pages are based upon them, unless otherwise 
indicated, and the material they contain is supplemented by 
incidental allusions in such writers as Shahrastdni or in the 
Dabistén which draw from like sources. 

These accounts of the birth and early life are largely legendary 
and they are colored by fancy. Some of them surpass in 
power of vivid imagination the stories that have gathered 
around Zoroaster’s miraculous conception. But that need not 
awaken surprise. Legends have grown up about the birth 
and youthful years of Buddha,‘ and miraculous incidents are 
connected with the Mosaic Lawgiver. Persia is not behind in 
this. 

1 Dk. 7.2. 58-55 ; Zap. 14 1-5; ZtN. 
tr, Eastwick (Wilson, Parst Religion, 


* For translations, see West, SBE. 
vols. xxxvii and xivil, and Zartuaht 


‘p. 480-8), 

*Dk. & 14. 1-2; & 24. 1-8; Pars 
Riv. 8, 18; Din-Vijirkart, 18; see West, 
Pahiavt Texts translated, in SBE. 
xxxvii. pp. 81, 236-9, 425, 444, 469; 
also Uebersetst, Haar- 
driioker, 1. 276; Gottheil, References 
to Zoroaster, p. 48 ; of. next note. 


‘Na&mah, tr. by Eastwick in Wilson, 
Parst Religion, pp. 475-622, Con- 
stant use bes bean made of these 
translations. 

‘Bee Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 8% 
seq. (Eng. translation) ; Warren, Bud- 
Gaiam in Translations, p. 88 20g. 

* Bome have even claimed that Mo- 
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In every religion the birth of its founder must be heralded 
by supernatural signs and omens and accompanied by wonders 
and prodigies. A star appears, a comet blazes forth, or the 
earth isehaken. In the Avesta all nature rejoices at Zoroaster’s 
birth ; the very trees and rivers share in the universal thrill of 
gladness that shoots through the world ; while Ahriman and the 
terror-stricken demons take flight into the deptha of earth.? 
His birth, moreover, is in answer to pious prayers addreesed by 
his father to Haoma.? His fitness for the prophetic mission 
which he is to undertake is divinely recognized, and Ahura 
Mazda himself selects this inspired being as his own messenger 
to the world So much for the Avesta. The Pahlavi writings 
also do not tire of recounting how the fiends contended to pre- 
‘vent his birth; how a divine light shone round the house; 
and a shout of joy arose when life triumphed ; and especially 
they recount the loud laughter which burst from the child as 
he came into the world.‘ The tradition that Zoroaster laughed 
instead of orying at his birth is as old at least as Pliny; 
it is current in Eastern writers and elsewhere. Pliny at the 
same time adds that the child’s brain throbbed so violently as 


alc influences were at work in the 
Zoroastrian legends, See Kohut, Zo- 
roastrian Legends and their Biblical 
Sources in the Independent (N.Y), 
March 19, 1801. 


‘Lord's birth in a cave which ia divinaly 
iluminated, In the Sanskrit Kathd- 
eartteigara (i $26, transl Tawney), 
‘the room in which » wonderful child 
is born is illuminated by a strange 
ight. 


1 Yt. 18. 98-04; Ye. 6.15; Yt 17. 
10 

2 Ya. 9. 12-15; compere what was 
noted of the Hom-branch above. 

“Yo. 9, 12-14; Yt, 17. 18-20; Ya 
99.6; Yt 6. 17-18. 

4 DE. 8. 14.2; 8. 24. 1-10 (West, 
SBE, xxxvit, 31, 226-9, 469); and Dk. 
7.2, 56-8; 5.9.9; Zep. 13. 1-8 (West, 
SBE, xivil. 80, 122, 189); and Shah- 
Taatinl (Gottheil, References, p. 49). 
Other raferences below. The Apoory- 
phal N. T. Protoevang. 14 11-12, and 
L Jafancy, 1. 10, give a legend of our 


Dk. 7. 8 2 and 25; Dk. 8. 3. 5; 
Zap. 14. 19 and 16; cf. West, SBE. 
xivil pp. 85, 41, 128, 149, 148; ZiN, 
p. 488; Shahrasténf (Haarbritcker, 1, 
‘977, Gotthell, References, p. 49) ; Da- 
Dist&n, 1. p.219, Mirkhond, tr, Shea, 
BP. 286, Also Pliny, H.N. 7. 16, 15; 
Scbolion to the Platonic 
Augustine, de Civ, Dei, Sl. 14; all 
cited below in Appendix V., VI. Bee 
Iikewise preface tothe Joelandic Snorma, 
‘Edda (Jackson, PAOQS. xvi. p. coxxvi. 
March, 1804. See Appendix VL): 
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to repel the hand laid upon his head—a presage of fature 
wisdom ! 

Demons and wisards—for all the opponenta of Zoroaster 
are conceived. to be such — instinctively now foresee their des- 
tined defeat and ruin and Zoroaster’s own glorious ascendency.! 
They seek accordingly to compass the young child’s death. 
‘They fail in their efforts just as the powers of evil had already 
failed when they strove to prevent his coming into the world. 
The heretical Kavis and Karpans (Phi. Kigs and Karaps), 
who are apparently idolatrous priests,’ are his especial foos. 
The Turanian Karap Darasrdbo (Dirasariin, Diiransariin) ia the 
Herod of the day.* His wicked partner and villanous socom- 
Plice is one Bratrdk-résh, whose name is ultimately connected 
with Zoroaster’s death when the Prophet was of advanced age.* 
Bratrdk-résh is one of five Karap brothers: the names of the 
quintette are given as Braj-rikhsh, Brit-rdyishn, Brat-réah the 
Tar (or Tiar-i Brajrok-résh), Hazan, and Vadast. The name 
of this Bratrok-résh (or Bragar-vakbsh) occurs comparatively 
often in Pahlavi literature at least and it appears under a vari- 
ety of forms. The machinations of Dirasrdbd are particu- 
larly violent. It is only the intervention of a divine provi- 
dence that saves the little Zaratisht, while still an infant in 
the oradle, from having his head crushed in or twisted off by 
this fiendish man, or that wards off a pogniard stroke from the 
same hand which becomes withered as a punishment forite wicked, 
attempt.’ Some of the resemblances between this monstrous 
ruler and Pharaoh or Herod would not be uninteresting to 
trace if there were opportunity. 


1 Vd. 19. 46, and elsewhere. 128 (4). Perhaps a descendant of 


* Bee West's note in SBE. xivil. 19. 
SDK. 7. 8 4-41, oto; of Justi, 
Irantsches Namonbwoh, p. 87, ZtN. p. 
484, and see West, SBE. xivil. 175 


(index). 
4 This would sesign to Brajrok-réeh 
an extraordinary longerity. Bee p. 


his is referred to. 

"Zep. 1. 8; of. Zep. 14.1 (Weat, 
ABE. xivii. 148. 147). The reading of 
‘the names is not absolutely certain. 

* See Justi, Namenbuch, p. 71. 

1 De. 1. 8 6-8; 6. 8, 9; Zep. 1 
2-3; ZEN. p, 494; Dabistén, 1 p. 210, 
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The malicious Dirdsr3b3, moreover, is even successful for a 
time in making Périishdspé afraid of his own son,! so that he 
does not prevent the machinations of those who are plotting 
against the young child’s life. No angel is sent from heaven 
to tell his parents to take the child into another land. Four 
separate attempte at least are made to destroy the babe in spite 
of the mother’s watchful alertness. An attempt is made, and 
not without the father’s connivance, to burn the infant in a 
huge fire; but ite life is saved by a miracle.1 An endeavor 
is made by the sorcerera to have the babe trampled to death by 
a herd of oxen; the leading ox stands over the tiny prodigy 
and prevents it from perishing beneath the feet of the herd.* 
The same experiment is repeated with horses; the babe is rea- 
cued in the same marvellous manner. Even wolves whose 
young have been killed do not harm a hair of the divine child's 
head; in their very den and lair he is suckled by a sheep.® 
The lion shail lie down with the lamb! In all these accounts, 
idealization is evidently at work. But after all we may per- 
haps imagine that a rationalistio background of truth possibly 
lies at the basis of each of these bairbreadth escapes of child, 
hood’s days magnified by coming ages. The allusion to expo- 
sure to a wolf throws light at least upon the conditions in the 
time at which the accounts were written. 

Zoroaster’s Youth and Education.— Before the boy's seventh 
year, his father Parshasp (as the Zartusht Némah calls him), 
knowing that even the demons and wizards had predicted a 
great future for the youth, places the lad under the care of a 
wise and learned man, as the Zartusht Namah narrates.’ The 


2Dk. 7. 8, 7-8 seq. ; Zap. 18. 8-4; 
Dabistan, i. p. 219. 

2Dk 7. & 0-10; Zep. 18,7; Zt. 
p. 484 

SD 7. 8. 11-19; Zep. 16 4-5; 
ZA. p. 485; Debistan, 1 p. 220. 

“Dk. 7. & 18-14; Zap. 18 6-7; 
ZAM. p. 486-6; Dab. 1. p. 220. 


5 Dk 7. 8 15-19; Dk. 6.2.4; Zep. 
16, 8-11; ZEN, pp. 496-7; Dab. {. pp. 
320-221. 

© We may conceive how the false 
teachers of the pre-Zorosstrian faith 
were looked upon es devils and mecro- 
mancers. 

1 ZAN. p, 488, See also Dab, i. p, 224, 
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venerable teacher’s name is then given as Burzin-kurils.? 
Pliny (7. W. 30. 2. 1) seems to have understood from Hermip- 
pus that the name of Zoroaster’s teacher was Aganaces (Azo- 
naces), but the passage is not quite clear. See below, Appen- 
dix V. § 5. 

In connection with the subject of Zorosster'’s youthful days, 
it ia proper to make passing mention at least of some Syriac 
and Arabic reports which connect his name with Jeremiah (or 
even with Ezra) and which make Zoroaster a pupil of Jere- 
mish, or even go so far as to identify him with Baruch, the lat- 
ter’s scribe. These biassed accounts assert that the pupil 
proved treacherous to his master and was cursed by God with 
the affliction of leprosy. These passages are quoted elsewhere* 
and the most important are given below in Appendix IV.; it is 
not necessary therefore to cite them here nor to repeat how the 
identification probably arose from an erroneous connection of 
the name Armiah (Jeremiah) with Urmiah (Uramiah), Zoro- 
aster’a preaumed birthplace; nor is it necessary to add how the 
name of Zaratisht might become asaociated with the Hebrew 
gara‘ath (Zaraath) ‘leprosy,’4 especially if Moslem influence 
wished to detract as much as possible from Persia’s Sage. 

The narratives given above are about all that we can gather 
in the way of tradition regarding Zoroaster’s early youth and 
training. It is to be regretted that we do not know more of 
the moulding forces that were instrumental in forming so cre- 
ative a mind; nor are we clear in every detail aa to the condi- 
tions of the society in which he was brought up or in which he 
afterwards labored and taught. The picture which is some- 
times vaguely outlined by the Gathis or dimly suggested in 
the ‘Younger Avesta,’ or which one gains from a perusal of the 

1 Does this name contain adisguised —* See especially Gottheil, References 
form of Skt. gursw, ‘exalted teacher’? te Zoroaster in Arabic and Syriac Lit- 
On the form dursin, of. Justi, Namen- erature (Drisler Classical Stadica). 
deck, pp. 74, 490, and add pp. 168,  ¢ Cf. Kohut, Zoroastrian Legends, 


400 (ars, Xuris). the Independent, (N.Y.), March 19, 
* Bee Appendiz IL. pp. 165-166, 1801, 
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traditions in Pahlavi literature is not altogether a bright one, 
if we are to interpret, as one might interpret, the allusions to 
devil-worship and Daévas (which recall the present Yeridis) 
and the references to the slaughter and maltreatment of the 
kine, 8 lack of morality, falsehood, oath-breaking, and personal 
impurity. These are among the many things to which Zoroas- 
ter turned his attention when his reformatory work began. 

Tradition goes on to say that even when the lad had attained. 
his seventh year,) the inimical Diirasrobs and Bratrok-résh still 
continue to connive against him, to harass and assail him. By 
magic practices they endeavor to daunt his spirit, and they even 
attempt to destroy his body by poison.’ It is evident that the 
real opposition and struggle which was later to arise in the 
Prophet’s life between his own faith and the existing religion 
which it supplanted or reformed, is projected into the past and 
conceived of as a case of personal enmity and hatred already 
developed between the two representatives of the creed and the 
youthful Zoroaster. 

If we are to judge at least from the later literature of the 
Pahlavi, black art and magic practices, occult science and 
necromancy were the order of the time. We seem to have a 
sort of background of Doctor Faustus and the Europe of the 
Dark Ages. Even Pérish’spé (Pourushaspa) himeelf is not 
free from the influence of the two sorcerers Dirasrdbd and 
Bratrdk-réah, with whom he not infrequently aseociates.® All 
these misguided persons, especially Diirdardbé, are openly rebuked. 
by Zaratiisht for their heresy, and are put to confusion by the 
young reformer when they endeavor to argue with him, much 
as Christ at the age of twelve disputes with the dootora in the 
temple, refutes their doctrines and vanquishes his opponents. 


2 g,0. 658, according to West's cal- * Dk T. 8. 88-35. 
culations; see his table below, Ap- 4 Dic 7. 8. 84-43 ; Zep. 17. 1-6; 18, 
pendix IE 5-7; 19. 8; ZeN. pp. 489-00; Dab. 1. 
* Dk. 7. 8. 89-88; ZtN. pp. 486-0; pp. 228-0. 
‘Dab. i. pp. 326-7. 
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The plotting Dirdardbé, as s punishment for his wickedness in 
endeavoring to thwart the righteous, comes to a violent end, as 
foarfal as it is strange. The circumstances are described in 
the Dinkart and the Zaf-sparam Selections! Zaratiisht is next 
confirmed in the true religious vows by assuming the ‘ Kusti,’ 
or sacred thread, at the age of fifteen ;? and when he attains 
this year of his life the wiles of the fiendish magicians are 
practically brought to naught? The age of fifteen years, even 
as early as the Avesta,‘ is regarded as an ideal age or the age of 
majority. A passage in the Pahlavi texts tells that when Zara- 
tisht attained his fifteenth year® he and his brothers ‘demanded 
& portion from their father, and their portions were allotted out 
by him.’ As a part of his share Zoroaster chooses a girdle; 
this signifies the sacred girdle of religion which he assumed. 

Period of Religious Preparation; from his Fifteenth to his 
Thirtleth Year.— From his fifteenth year to the age of thirty 
the tradition is more meagre in ite details, The period is a 
time not 80 much of action as it is a time of religious prepara- 
tion. And yet the lapse of these fifteen years is not devoid of 
recorded incident. An occurrence to show Zaratiisht’s com- 
passionate nature and sympathy for the aged is quoted in the 
Selections of Zat-sparam, and another is cited to illustrate his 
generous disposition by his dealing out fodder, from his father’s 
supply, to the beasts of burden of others in a time of famine.’ 
The Zartusht Namah substantiates this reputation given to him 
for tender-heartedness and for goodness.® 

At the age of twenty the Zaj-sparam recounts that ‘abandon- 
ing worldly desires and laying hold of righteousness’ he de- 
parts from the house of his father and mother and wanders 


1pk. ¥. 3. 44-45; Zap. 19. 7-8; Sno, 045, nocording to West; sce 
Dab, 1. p. 239, Appendix IIL below. 

3 The Brahmsnical cord of Indis * Zap. 20. 1-4; West's translation, 
shows that thia investiture was an an- SBE. xivii, 151. 
lent institution. 1 Zap. 90. 4-8. 

° Zap. 90. 1-2; Zt, p, 490. * ZEN. p, 490, IL 11-85, 

Ya. 9.5, 
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forth, openly inquiring thus: ‘ Who is most desirous of right- 
eousness and most nourishing the poor?’ And they spoke 
thus: ‘He who is the youngest son of Aiirvaité-dih, the Tar.’! 
Zoroaster goes ‘to that place’ and lends his codperation in 
serving the poor with food. A further example of his com- 
passion, a8 the text says, ‘not only upon mankind, but aleo upon 
other creatures,’ is given in the same passage. A starving bitch 
who has five puppies is seen by him whose soul is stirred by 
every misery. Zoroaster hastens to bring some bread to her, 
but the creature is dead before he reaches her.* 

Of a different nature, but none the leas characteristic, is an 
incident narrated in the same connection in the chapter. The 
account declares that when he wished to marry, with the 
approval of his parents, and ‘his father sought a wife for him,’ 
he requested that the bride should show her face before being 
taken in marriage This incident seems to point to an idea of 
social progress and reform in customs that is equally character- 
istic of the modern Parsis.* 

Zoroaster’s readiness to learn, moreover, and to profit by 
what is good even in the teachings of the bad is illustrated by 
additional actions. On one occasion, upon inquiring in open 
assembly, what may be accounted as the most favorable for the 
soul, he is told, ‘to nourish the poor, to give fodder to cattle, 
to bring firewood to the fire, to pour Him-juice into water, 
and to worship many demons.’* Zoroaster gives proof of hia 
eclectic tendency by performing the first four of these injunc- 
tions as worthy of a righteous man to do; but demon-worship 
he absolutely denounces. 

There are no other specific details in Pahlavi literature to fill 
up the period from this moment to the coming of the revelation 


1 Quotations from Zep. 90. 89 5 Zap. 9. 10-11, SBR. xivil, 158. 
(West's translation), It is to be * Zap. 90. 12-18. 
noted that the father A@reaita-dang #Qne need only read Dosabhai 
himself, aa well aa his son (‘progeny’),  Framji Karaka'a History of the Parsis, 
is allnded to in Dk. 7. 4. 7-8, after Zo- 5 Zep, 20. 14-16, 
‘Toaster had regaived the revelation. 
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when he was thirty years old. They were undoubtedly the 
years of meditation, reflection, and religious preparation that 
correspond to similar periods of divine communings and philo- 
sophic introspection in other religious teachers. Parallels might 
easily be cited. It is to this period of Zoroaster's life that the 
Scholiast of the Platonic Alcibiades apparently alludes when 
he relates that Zoroaster kept silent for seven years ;} and it is 
referred to by Pliny in the statement that for twenty years 
Zoroaster lived in desert places upon cheese.* According to 
Porphyrius and Dio Chrysostom, he passed his time upon a 
mountain in a natural cave which he had symbolically adorned 
in a manner to represent the world and the heavenly bodies.* 
The mountain is illuminated by a supernatural fire and aplen- 
dor. Lightnings and thunders were about the eummit of Sinai 
also, and clouds and thick smoke shrouded its sides, while the 
base of the mountain quaked violently, when the voice of the 
Lord spoke unto Moses. The Avesta (Vd. 3%. 19) mentions 
the ‘Forest and the Mountain of the two Holy Communing 
Ones’— Ahura Mazda and Zarathushtra — where intercourse 
‘was held between the godhead and his prophetic representative 
upon earth. Kazwini calls this Iranian Sinai Mount Sabalin ;° 
Mirkhond similarly alludes to the mountains about the city of 
Ardabil, and adds a quotation that is evidently drawn from the 
Avestan allusion to the adjoining river Darej.6 <A further 


1 Schol. ad Aloib. p. 192, 8d 73 shy 
ZLupoherpar { yeyereuéror trav cusrs- 
eas ; eve below, Appendix V. § 1. 


Nymph. 6 7, Zupoderpur 
24 hauor de role whawlov Spent 9s Tepel- 
Sor, App, V. gives text in fall. The 


3 Pliny, 11. 42. 97. A ‘desert with 
a temple for stargazing? is also men- 
tioned by YMkit (vol. fil, p. 487), and 
this desert is called ‘ the desert of Zar- 
dusht, the head of the Magians’ (Got- 
theil, References, p. 47 n.). For the 
milk diet of Zoroaster, compare also 
Plutarch, Quasst. Conew.4.1.1. See 
Appendix V. §§ 6, 6, for the quotations. 

* Dio Chrysostom, Borysth. Orat. 
xxxvi, and Porphyrius de Astro 


passage is of epecial interest in regard 
tothe Mithra cult, in which caves and 
monntains played a particular part. 
See Windischmann, Mithra, Abh. f. k. 
a. Morg. 4 €2, Leipsig, 1867; aleo 
Zor. Stud. p. 812. 

* Exodus xix. 8-18. Cf, also Sple- 
gel, HA. i 697; and Darab Sanjane, 
Geiger’s Eastern Franians, iL 205, 

4 Gottheil, References, p. 40. 

$ Mirkhond, History of Persia, tz. 
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suggestion on the localization is offered below. Magian wor 
ship on the high mountains is familiar from the time of Herod- 
otua (1. 181 seq.) onward.? 

This time of early retirement and seclusion must have been 
the period in which Zoroaster fought out the fight that raged 
in his own bosom and in which he began to solve the problem 
of life, the enigma of the world, and the question of belief, as 
his religion solved it. Here he doubtless began also to formu- 
late the first general truths out of which his religious system 
was evolved. It is the stillness of the forest or of some lone 
retreat that lifts the soul into communion with nature and 
with God. The long retirement and separation from men, the 
hours of meditation, introspection and abstraction, bad brought 
the material frame into complete subjection, no doubt, and had 
lifted the spiritual body into a realm of ecstatic rapture and 
transcendent exaltation which prepared it for prophetic vision. 
At this moment came the Revelation and the first of the seven 
hallowed manifestations which only a soul inspired by the fer- 
vor of religious ecstasy was entitled to behold. 

Conclusion. — The first few years of the life of Zoroaster are 
represented by @ series of miraculous events which tradition 
has fancifully colored. When he becomes of age he retires 
from the world for a number of years which were doubtless 
given to meditation and religious preparation. At thirty the 
Revelation comes, and he enters upon his ministry. 
Shea, p. 286, Zoroaster saya ‘this vol. 99. 12); see Appendix IV. pp. 104, 
tame (the Zend-Avesta) haa descended 195, 201. 
to me from the roof of the house = 7One need only recall Behistan 


which is on that mountain (of Vd. (*Baghasthns) ‘place of the God- 
ie. 4 11; Ba. 90 82; 96 15; Zep head.” 


CHAPTER IV 
HH REVELATION 


ZOROASTER’S SEVEN VISIONS AND THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF 
THE RELIGION 


“You long to chase, uncaptured yet, 
‘The young wild-fire of Shelley's mind, 
And how your Zoroaster met 
‘His shadow in the garden, find.’ 
—Gzozcs E. Woopsmzzr, 


Israopvcronr Surver—— Sources or Invormarion awp WHAT WE OATRER 
yrom Taax —‘Tas Revs.ati0n’— Finest Virox, Comraxsxce with 
Amvaza Mazpa—Seooxp Vion, Vomu Masan—Scenes awn Croum~ 
etaxozs oF THE Remacuxe Visions axp Comrsmsrces wits THE Ancu- 
angus — Tap Taurration of Zoxcastar — MarpuyOi- Miowna, mm 
Fast Disorets—Conciomon 


Introductory Survey.— The quickening spirit is now ready 
to bring forth the first fruit of its long labor. At the age of 
thirty comes the divine light of revelation, and Zoroaster enters 
upon the true pathway of the faith. It is in this year) that 
the archangel of Good Thought, Vohu Manah, appears unto 
Zarathushtra in a vision and leads his soul in holy trance into 
the presence of God, Ahura Mazda. The year of this first 
inspired revelation is known in the Pahlavi texts as ‘the Year 
of the Religion,’ and there are numerous allusions here and 
elsewhere to the fact that Zoroaster was thirty years of age at 
the time.? Parallels for the beginning of his ministry at this 

4 a.0. 680, aocording to tradition as 2Dk. 7. & Bl; ©. 14.8; Zap. 91.1; 
calculated by West, SBE. xivil. Introd, ZtN. p. 490; also Masddl, 

§ 56, and see Appendix TIL below. Or, i. p. 158, tr. Barbler de Mey- 
se 
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age sre not far to seek. During the ten years that follow this 
spooalyptic vision, Zoroaster has seven different conferences 
with Ahura Mazda and the six Amesha Spentas. 

Many events occurred during this time, and a number of 
marvellous incidents are recounted in connection with this 
opening period of his prophetic career, as narrated in the Din- 
kart, Zi{-aparam, Zartusht Namah, and elsewhere. His teach- 
ing does not seem at the outaet to have met with favor. 
Reforms come slowly and the ground must be prepared. Ten 
years elapsed — years of wandering and struggle, of hope and 
dejection, of trial and temporary despair— before he won his 
first convert. This zealous adherent is his own cousin Maidh- 
yoi-maonha (Phl. Métyé-mah), who is often mentioned in 
the Avesta and other writings! He is a very different char- 
acter from Buddha's traitorous and achismatic cousin Deva- 
datta, and he stands as the St. John of Zoroastrianism. Finally, 
in the twelfth year of the Religion,? Kavi Vishtaspa (Phi. Kai 
Vishtasp, Mod. Pers. Gusht&sp) is converted and becomes the 
Constantine of the Faith—the Rajé Bimbisira, if not the 
Asoka, of Buddhism. After the king adopts the Creed, many 
conversions follow, and the Prophet’s own family, relatives, 
and friends are frequently referred to in the Avesta and else- 
where as having become faithful adherents and believers. 

All theee events have so important a bearing that they must 
be discussed in detail. A sort of synoptic view may be gained 
by gathering together various pieces of the scattered material 
and by combining stray allusions into a connected narrative, 
A consecutive account of the occurrences is therefore here 
attempted, but it must frankly be stated that the exact 


nord; cf. JAOS, xvil. p.10; Schol.to 1,8, 11; Syriae Book of the Bes (a.p, 

Platonic Alcibiades I, p. 192 (Zaped- 1250), p. 81, ed. Budge, in Anecdote 

espys) pera ¥' xphmoer Repieacta: 7G —Ozontensia, Semitic Series, Oxtord, 

Aawde? rhs Oat Grdowoglar; see Ap- 1886. 

pendix V. § 1 (Plato) below. 2no, 618 of the tradition, West, 
1CL Yt 1%, 95; Ys 81. 19; Bd SBE. xivil Introd. § 85, aud Appen- 

$8.2; Dk. 0. 44. 19; Zep. 1.8; 2%. dix IIL below. 
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sequence of events ia sometimes difficult to determine with pre- 
cision. Caution may be used in accepting the resulta without 
qualification, as they cannot be freed from subjective tenden- 
cies. Nevertheless they represent in general outline the tra- 
dition. So much by way of introduction. 

Sources of Information and what we gather from them. — 
The sources from which we obtain materia! to fill up the first 
period after the Revelation, the ten or twelve years that 
elapsed until the meeting between Zorosater and King Vish- 
taspa, and the latter’s conversion, are the same as have already 
been described. But now that we have reached the real 
period of Zarathushtra’s ic career this material may be 
augmented in a special manner by the Gathis or Zoroastrian 
Pealms. Like the Psalms of David these often indicate situa- 
tions or conditions in a more or less direct manner, so that 
they help very much in drawing inferences. 

From our various sources of information two facts may be 
gathered with certainty: one is, that after receiving the Reve- 
lation Zoroaster wandered about, as the dervishes of Iran still 
wander, going from place to place in search of a fruitful soil 
for his teaching; the other is, that during this period, like the 
prophets of old, he was inspired from time to time by supernat- 
ural visions and manifestations. The truth of both assertions 
is proved by the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, and it is sub- 
atantiated by Arabic and Syriac writers.! 

The Arab writer Tabari, who calls Zoroaster a disciple of 
Jeremiah and speaks of him as a native of Palestine, goes on to 
state in the course of his history that ‘he wandered to Adar- 
baijiin and preached there the Magian religion; and from there 
he went to Bishtisp (Vishtaspa), who was in Balkh.’? The 
chronicler Ibn al-Athir (4.p. thirteenth century), who incor- 


1 Among Avestan passages compere. *For the full quotation, see Got- 
‘Ya. 81. 8; 48. 5 seq. ; 46. 1 seq. and theil, Raferences, p. 87, and compare 
others to be noted below inconnection also Appendix IV.p. 108 below, where 
with the Pahlavi and Arabio. comments are made. 
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porated much of Tabari into his own work, is able to add that, 
preaching from his sacred book, the Avesta, ‘(Zardusht) went 
from Adsrbaijan to Faris (Persia); but no one understood 
what was in it. Thence he wandered to India and offered it 
(the Avesta) to the princes there. Then he went to China and 
to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. They 
drove him out from their country. He travelled to Ferghanah, 
but its prince wished to slay him. From there he fled and 
came to Bishtisp, eon of Lohrisp (Aurvat-aspa), who com- 
manded that he be imprisoned. He suffered imprisonment for 
some time.’? This statement like the preceding is more fully 
discussed in Appendix IV. in its relation to the scene of Zoro- 
aster’s ministry. Such passages have the value at least of show- 
ing the existence of a tradition to the effect that Zoroaster 
wandered about as an itinerant teacher until fortune led him 
to Vishtispa. Zoroaster was performing the part of one of 
those Athravan priests to whom the Avesta alludes as ‘coming 
from afar.’* Nor may his wanderings have been fruitless, for 
no doubt the seed that had been sown in these places did not 
prove barren but sprang up later when Zoroastrianiam began 
to spread aa the state religion over Iran. 

But to return to Pahlavi literature and to Zoroastrian writ- 
ings, The Zartusht Namah says: ‘When Zoroaster attained 
his thirtieth year, he was relieved from danger and hia worke 
bare fruit. His heart was directed to Iran. He left his place in 
company with some others. Of those, some who were his rela- 
tions accompanied him on this journey.’ On the way the 
party passes through a sea whose waters are lowered by a mir- 
acle so as to allow a free crossing. They travel forward more 


1Query. Have we here a reminis- * ZN. p. 400. 
cance of Afirviitd-dang the Tfir, Dk. 7. 5ZtN. p. 400, This would be ap- 
4. 7-14 propriate to Lake Urumiah, judging 
4 Gotthell, References, p. 39. from the description given by Curzon, 
"Cf. Eugen Wilhelm, Priester und Persia, 1, 688-5; Spiegel (EA. 1.604) 
eteor im alten Eran,in ZDMG. xliv.  suggesta Lake Sevan. 
148-144, 
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than a wonth until they reach the confines of Iran. This day, 
according to the Pahlavi Zat-sparam as well as the Zartusht 
Namah, was the last day ‘Anéran of the month Spendarmat 
(February 14-March 20)’ —so precise is tradition! Their des- 
tination, as the Zatsparam indicates, is the place ‘where 
people went from many quarters out to the place of featival 
Gaindedr).’? The occasion is the celebration of the spring- 
tide festival. It seems to be a sort of annual religious convo- 
cation that they attend. We may remember in this connection 
that Gabriel revealed himself to Mohammed at the celebration 
of Ramadin. Thus Zoroaster, when halting in a plain of a river 
called Aévaték (one of the four branches of the Diitya), 
receives the firat premonition and manifestation of what is to 
come. It is a vision of the approach of a victorious army 
headed by his cousin MétySmah coming northwards to join 
him.? 

The Revelation — First Vision — Conference with Ahura 
Mazda. —The auspicious hour is at hand. The archangel 
Vobu Manah (Phl. Vohiiman) is to reveal himself to Zoroaster. 
At dawn on the forty-fifth day of the Prophet’s journey, or the 
15th instant (Dadvo-pavan-Mitro) of the month Artavahishtd 
(ie. May 5) of the thirty-first year of the reign of Vishtasp, 
the Revelation comes.’ Tradition takes delight in making 
exact statements. The scene where this event occurred is laid 
on the banks of the Daiti (Av. Daitya)} —the Jordan of Zoroas- 
trianiam —a river in Airan-Véj or Adarbaijan.* The position 


Zap. $1.1; ZEN. pp. 400-1. On 
the correspondence between the month 
Spendarmay and our calendar, see 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. 4. 88. 

4 Zep. $1. 1 (West's translation), 
ABE. xivii. 165. So also ZtN. pp 
490-01, and Debistan, 1. p. 280. 

9 Zap. $1, 3, 8; of. Dk. %. 8 51. 
‘The Zartusht N&mah (p. 491) is more 
elaborate in its details. Notice also 
the Dabiatan, i pp. 280-1. 


« Axjavahisht corresponds to April 
20-May 10. Theday, therefore, would 
‘be May & On the month, compare 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. 1. 88-84. The 
year would be s.0. 680. Bee West, 
SBE. xivil. Introd. § 45, and Appen- 
dix IIL below. 

8 Zep. 91. 4; 98.9; ZtN. p. 491. 

SDk. 7. 3. 51; B. 60; 9 33; Zap. 
‘Si. 4, ‘the Daith, because it is the 
river of the conference, ets.’ ; Zap. 91. 
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of this river is discussed below in Appendix IV. p. 211; it 
is represented perhaps by the modern Kizel Dzen and its tribu- 
taries, which merges into the Spéd River of Adarbaijin. It is 
orossed by Zoroaster at four different depths, or more probably he 
fords four different streams. These crossings symbolically repre- 
sent four different eras in the history of the religion.’ At the 
dawn, therefore, of the day named, as he stands upon the bank of 
the third channel, Aévatak, of the river Daiti, after bringing up 
the holy Hoém-water, Zaratiisht suddenly beholds a glorified 
image of the archangel Vohiiman (Good Thought) coming 
toward him from the south, and bearing in his hand a glossy 
staff —‘ the spiritual twig of the religion (matndg tak-i déné).’4 
In a brief space of time, as he reaches the fourth affluent, 
Aishin-riif, of the good Diiti, the image of Vohiiman becomes 
realization, and a transcendent figure of colossal proportions, 
‘nine times as large as @ man,’ rises before him, reminding us 
somewhat of the great image that arose before Daniel, by the 
side of the river which is Hiddekel.* Vohiiman opens his lips 
and begins to question the enrapt seer, — this situation is alluded 
to in the Avestan Gathas, — and after bidding him to lay aside 
his ‘garment’ (or the vesture of his material body), the aeraphio 
messenger leads away his soul in ecatatic trance into the glorious 
and dazzling presence of Aiiharmazd and the Amshaspands.‘ 
No sooner does Zaratiisht enter this radiant assembly than 
he ceases to bebold ‘his own shadow upon the ground, on 
account of the great brilliancy of the archangels’; and, as the 
words of the text continue, ‘the position of the assembly was in 


18, ‘the position of the assembly was 
in Iran, and in the direction of the 
districts on the bank of the water of the 
DUtth? (Weet’s translation, SBE. 
alvil, 167). Again, ZtN. p. 401. 

2 Zap, M1.6-7; ZtN. pp. 401-2; Dab. 
1 881-2, 

* DE. 7. 8. 51-88; Zep. SL. 3, 5, 6 
(Weat) ; ZN. p. 49; Dab. i 289-8, 


*Dk 7. 8. 54; Zep. $1. 8-0. CL 
Daniel x. 4-91. I am furthermore 
indebted to Dr, Thomas Davidson, 
‘through my friend Mr. William Boss 
‘Warren, of New York, for some inter. 
eating hints and suggestions as to 
Danis) parallels. 

4 Compare Ys. 43. 540q. with Dk, 7. 
8. 55; Zep, $1. 0-10, 
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Iran, and in the direction of the districts on the bank of the 
water of the Daitih.”! He offers homage to Atharmazd and 
the Amshaspands, saying : ‘Homage to Atharmazd, and homage 
to the archangels’; and then, as the passage adds, ‘he went 
forward and sat down in the seat of the enquirers,"" The door 
of heaven having thus been opened, and the favored of the 
godhead having been ushered in, the first and most important 
of all the conferences is begun. The Supreme Being himself 
presides; the Prophet is instructed in the great cardinal 
doctrines of the Faith, by the Omniscient Wisdom ; and thrice 
in the same day the beatific vision is repeated? Marvellous 
signs are shown unto Zoroaster, and he is initiated into sublime 
seorets by ordeals which symbolize fature epochs and crises in 
the history of the Creed. The circumstances of the first vision 
of God are at least hinted at in the Githis,? which makes us 
still more regret the loss of the original Nasks; but the details 
are elaborated in Pahlavi literature and in Persian Zoroastrian 
writings which are probably based upon the older material.® 

The Next Two Years— Zoroaster begins Preaching. — On the 
completion of the first conference and Zoroaster’s return to 
earth he proceeds to obey Aiiharmazd’s command by teaching 
and prophesying, for the next two years, to the ruling heretical 
priests, Kigs and Karaps, or the Kavis and Karpans, eo often 
mentioned in the Gathis. These are the ‘blind and deaf to 
the Law,’ as the commentary describes them. They are the 
accursed band of unbelievers, or, to use the words of one of 
the Gathis, — 


The Kavis and the Karpans have united themselves with power 
For destroying the life of man by their evil deeds; 


1 Zep. #1. 18 (Weat's translation); pare also Bahman Yasht 1. 1 seq, 
ot, also Dk. 7. 8. 60-61. (West, SBE. v. 101 389.). 

* Quotations from Zep. $1. 1¢ 4 E.g. Ys. 81. 8; 68. &, and of, 48. 
( Weat's trauslation). Saeq. 

* Zap. $1. 21. © Zep. M1. 15-27; ZtN. pp. 409-6; 

4 Zap. M1. 15-97 ; ZtN. p. 404. Com- Deb. i pp. 238-4 
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But their own soul and their religion will make them how) 
‘When they come where the Bridge of the Accountant hereafter is, 
To be inmates for ever and ever in the House of Falsehood. (is. Hell) !? 


To these Zoroaster preaches the Mazds-worshipping religion, 
and the necessity of anathematizing the Demons, of glorify- 
ing the Archangels, and practising the next-of-kin marriage 
(gvétitkdas).* But in vain. 

Zoroaster seeks the Turanian sovereign Afirviita-dang, 
whose son has been mentioned sbove. This potentate, whom 
the Pahlavi text calls ‘scanty-giver,’ protects the Missionary, 
‘but refuses to be converted to the Creed and to follow ita 
tenets, while his nobles are ‘clamorers for Zaratiisht’s death.’ 
Curses are heaped upon him as a consequence.® 

Zaratiaht at the bidding of Atharmard next visits a Karap, 
one Vaédviisht by name, whom God has blessed with this 
world’s goods, He demands from the Karap a hundred youths, 
maidens, and teams of four horses, as a gift for the Almighty. 
An arrogant rebuff greeta the Prophet of the Lord, and he flees 
for refuge to Aiiharmazd and receives from him the comforting 
assurance of the fearful punishment by death eternal which 
shall be summarily meted out upon the proud offender for his 
misdeed* And so also Elijah prononnced the doom of King 
Ahaziah because he recognized not that there isa God in Israel ! 

The fate of this Karap offender recalls some of the anathema 
passages in the Githae and that visitation of wrath, both here 
and hereafter, which these Psalms call down upon powerful 
and stubborn unbelievers. To the same crew as Vaddviisht 
doubtless belong that creature of Satan, Hunu, if the word is 
@ proper name, and the infidel Usij, who, like the Karap, is a 

1 Ys. 48.11; cf. oleo Ys, $8.13,15; © Ya, 61. 10; cf. Phi. version. 80 


44. 20; 48. 10; 51. 14. ‘Mills, Zoroastrian Gtds, p. 854-855 ; 
*Dk. 7. 





. 1-5; cf. also West, Justi, in Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 88, p. 247, 

Grundriss d. tran, PAaiol. 8. 95. 24. Differently, Darmesteter, Le ZA, 

* Dk. 7. 4. 7-20. 1, 384; Justl, Fron. Nomenbduoh, p. 
Dk. 7. 4. 24-28. 188, reads Hunwitar. 


5 Bg. Yo. 19. 
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representative of heretical priestcraft,! or again such miscreants 
as the perverse Gréhma, Béndva, and Vaspys Kevins, who are 
anathematized in the Zoroastrian Psalms.* It was unhappy 
incidents like thess and encounters with stiff-necked unbe- 
lievers who stopped their ears and refused to receive the 
healing word of the great Revelation, which the Prophet knew 
he was offering, that led to the embittered outpourings which 
we find in lines of the Gathas. Such rebuffs could not but 
produce times of despondency and distress, an echo of which 
we hear lingering in these Hymns. Zarathushtra more than 
once breaks forth with a cry against such rulers and powerful 
lords who use not their sovereignty for the protection of the 
righteous and for the advancement of virtue. If it were not 
#0, he would not thus have found himself a wanderer knowing 
not whither to tarn.? Yet hope is mingled with discouragement, 
and yet again despair with expectation. We next find Zoroas- 
ter a long way off to the south and southeast of Iran in the 
land of Seistin. Consult the Map. 

After failing with Vaédvoieht, Zaratisht receives comfort 
and direction from Afharmazd. He takes his pilgrim path 
and missionary road to one ‘Parshat,’ 8 raler whose title is 
given es ‘Téri’ (Bull), and who dwells ‘at the end of Sagas- 
tan’ (Seistin).* This territory borders upon Afghanistan and 
Baliichistan, and by the expression ‘end of Sagastin’ may be 
meant somewhere in the region of Ghazni.’ A curious story is 
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1Ya, 4. 20; of Phi. version and 
‘Mills, Zoroastrian Gathas, pp. 216-~ 
417 ; also Haug, Essays on the Parsis, 
Pp. 280 (8d ed.) ; Darmesteter, Le ZA. 
i 304. 

SYa. 38 19-14; 49. 1-2; 51. 12, 
It is not certain, however, that Gréhma 
and Béndva really are proper names, 
‘Va8pys Kevins, of evil fame, is called 
‘the Kal sodomite Akht, the heretic 
of dark existence,’ in Dk. 8. 44.14; cf 
Phl. Ye. 80 (81). 19, and compare also 


Akhty6 of Yt. §. 82, and consult the 
references given by Justi, Namenduch, 
p. 18a, and dranische Religion in 
Preuss. Jahrb, Bd. 88, pp. 245-247. 

* Compara, for example, the Kim 
nemdi som GathS, Ye. 48. 1 seq., and 
Geiger in Darab D.P. Sanjane's Zara- 
thushira in the Gathas, pp. 171-175, 

“Dk. 7.4 81, 

§ So Dr. West (letter), and gee his 
note on Dk. 7.4.31. In this connec- 
‘tion we may recall a statement of Am- 
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now told to show the virtue of Him-water from the Iranian 
Jordan, or river Daiti (Av. Daitya). With the name Parshag- 
téri. we may compare the Avestan Paershstgiu.) This 
Parshat begs for some of the holy Daitya water. From 
what follows it is evident that Zoroaster must have combined 
with the mission of gospel teaching some claims also to medical 
akill and practice in healing. He first bids Parshat to praise 
righteousness, to curse the demons, and openly to profess the 
Faith. Parehat carries out the former two injunctions, but he 
fails to comply with the third by adopting the Creed. Zara- 
tisht therefore does not fulfil his request, but passes on, and 
by means of the Hém-water which had not been bestowed upon 
the weakling, he cures a four-year-old bull that had loat its 
virile power? The name of Parshat disappears from sight. 
The entire allusion to Seistén is of interest in connection 
with the Prophet’s wanderings to remote places and to lands 
far distant from his home, Two facta also are recalled by it: 
first, the territory of Seistin is the place of origin of the 
Kayanian dynasty to which King Vishtaspa belongs; second, the 
scene cannot have been far removed from that seat of atiff-necked 
unbelief, the home of Rustam. Certain it is, that one of Vish- 
taspa’s earliest missionary efforts after his own conversion was 
in the direction of this very scene where Zoroaster’s earlier 
endeavor had been unsuccessful with Parshat, the Bull, who 
dwelt ‘at the end of Sagastan.’® From what comes after, it 
appears that the Prophet now journeyed back, perhaps by a 
round-about way, towards his own home, for we next find him 


mianua Marcellinus, 93. 6. 83, which 
associates Zoroaster’s name with the 
northern territory of Indis—superio- 
vis Ind(as; eee Appendix V, § 23, also 
p. 72, n. 8, p, 87, 1. 1, and the remarks 
on ‘ White India’ in Appendix IV. p. 
207, n. 2. 

1 Yt, 18. 96, 127, and see West's note 
in SBE. xivil. 87; cf. also Parshst- 
g&v0 in Dk. 9.24.17, SRK. xxxvil. 390. 


2Dk. 7. 4, 20-85 (West, SBE. 
xvii, 67-58). 

"On the propagands in Beist&n, 
compere the Pahlavi treatise, ‘Won- 
ders of Bagast&n,’ referred to by Weat 
in Grundries @. iran. Phitol. iL 118, 
and translated for ms by Dr. Weat; 
also the Sh&h Namah allusions; seo 
below, Crosades (Chap. IX.). 
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in the northwest, in the region to the south of the Caspian Ses 
(cf. Map), proceeding apparently on his way to his native land 
of Adarbaijan. 

Second Vision — Conference with Vobu Manah.—In the seven 
or eight years that follow the first vision of the empyrean 
throne and the first communing with Ormazd, Zoroaster enjoys 
the divine favor of six more conferences individually with the 
six Archangels. We know of theee from fragmentary accounts 
of the lost Avestan Nasks, or sacred books, and we have descrip- 
tions of them in Pahlavi literature, especially in the Selections 
of Zat-sparam.! They are attested also in Yasna 43 of the 
Giathis and elsewhere in the Avesta. The interviews, ques- 
tionings, or revelations occur in different places and at different 
times. The period of the ten years from thirty to forty in the 
Prophet's life waa a time of great spiritual activity as well as of 
energetic labor. His aoul lives partly in the world beyond the 
present ; he sums up within himself the generation of those 
whose young men saw visions and whose old men dreamed 
dreams. As the veil is withdrawn from before his eyes the 
several Archangels appear at different times before his en- 
tranced sight. Each Amshaspand enjoins upon him special 
moral duties and practical obligations including particularly 
the guardian care of material or living things over which they 
preside in the physical world —the animals, fire, metals, earth, 
water, and plants. 

The first of these seraphio manifestations, or the second 
revelation from heaven, is a conference with the archangel 
‘Vohiiman, or Vohu Manah of the Avesta, who intrusts to the 
Lord’s chosen minister the care and keeping of useful animals, 
for Vohu Manah’s name, even in the Gathas, is especially 
associated with the protection of the animal kingdom.* Accord- 


Zep. 98. 1-18. Add also Dk &. Vohu Mansh’s name with the care of 
142-9; ZEN. p. 405-8; Dab. 1289-44. cattle in the Gathiis, see Geiger, Zast- 

1 Zap. $8, 3-6; ZtN. p. 405; Dab. orn Zranians, transl. Darab D. P. San- 
ip. 34. And for the amociation of jana, i p. xxxv. 
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ing to the Selections of Zaj-eparam, the scene of this special 
interview granted by Vohiiman to Zaratiisht, and the giving of 
injunctions to the inspired Seer, is laid in the region of Iran to 
the south of the Caspian Sea or in the Alborz mountains, for 
the text designates it as ‘the conference on Hiigar and Aiisind,’ 
which are regarded as two peaks of that range.? 

Third Vision Conference with Asha Vahighta.— The third 
interview is ‘a conference at the Téjin water’; this is held 
with the archangel Artavahisht, who enjoins upon Zoroaster 
the oare of the Fire and the guardianship of all fires, sacred 
and secular. The place where this apparition comes to the 
Prophet is to the south of the Caspian Sea and somewhat to 
the east, if I am right in identifying ‘the Tdjin water’ with 
the river Tajan (lat. 86-87; long. 55-56)— see the key to 
the Map. This identification would agree well with the 
region of the preceding vision and with the probable situation 
of the following. The territory, I believe, is volcanic in its 
character, which would algo answer to the kingdom of fire over 
which Asha Vahishta is the presiding genius. 

Fourth Vision — Conference with Khshathra Vairya. — The 
fourth ecstatic trance which is vouchsafed to the Seer brings 
him into the presence of the archangel Shatvér (Av. Khshathra 
Vairya), who assigns to him the care and keeping of metals. 
The scene of this manifestation is not absolutely identified. 
The Selections of Zat-sparam call the interview the ‘conference 


1 Zap. 98. 8. From the Avesta we * Consult also the maps in J. de 
imow that Mount Bukairys (Av. Hw- Morgan, Mission Scientifique en Perse, 
katrya Barseah) is a peak of Hara Cartes, Paris, 1807, Cf, Curzon, Pew 
Berezaiti (tho Albore chain); and sia, £. 878, and his map. 

Alsind (Av. Us Hindea) stands in 5 In & note on the passage, West 
the Sea Vourukasha (Caspian Sea). (SBX. xiv. 161, n. 2) doubtfally sug- 
Compare notes by West, SBE. v.85, gests the Tejend River ; but if ao, that 
and Darmesteter, Le ZA. il 584. ‘would be the only instance of « vision 
$80 Zap. 98. 7 (West's transla being manifested in territory so far to 
tion). the east. See also my next proposed 
3 Zep. 98. 7; ZAN. p. 406; Dab. L identification. 
Pp. 241. 
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at Sardi (7), = settlement on the Mivan(?).’1 Dr. West draws 
attention to the fact that his reading of these names is uncertain 
and that he has not identified the places. I should venture to 
suggeat that we are still in the South Caspian region, in the 
mountainous territory not far removed from the sosne of the 
preceding interview. On the same river Tajan, that has just 
been alluded to, is the town of Sari, to the east of Barfrush 
(gee Map), which would correspond to the settlement Sarai of 
the text, especially if there be mines in the neighborhood under 
Khshathra Vairya’s dominion. The territory is Mazanderin, 
but we know that Zoroaster, dervish-like, wandered also in the 
country of fiends, demon-worshippers, and wicked unbelievers 
before he met with the one truly righteous king and protector.? 

Fifth Vision — Conference with Spenta Armaiti.— For the 

fifth transcendent manifestation we must trace our way over 
various districts and provinces to the region of Lake Caécista 
(mod. Urumiah), or back into Adarbaijén.? From Zat-sparam 
we know that this interview took place there, because the text 
states, that ‘for the occurrence of the fifth questioning, which 
is Spendarmat’s, the spirits of the regions, frontiers, stations, 
settlements, and districts, as many as were desirable, have come 
out with Zaratiisht to a conference where there is a apring 
which comes out from the Asnavad mountain, and goes into the 
Daitih.’4 Mount Asnavad, which is found also in the Avesta 
and ia famous likewise as having been the seat of the Giish- 
nsap fire, is unquestionably to be localized in Adarbaijin.’ It 
is not to be confused with the ‘Mountain of the two Holy Com- 
muning Ones,’ described above (p. 34). As a likely identifics- 

2 Zap. 99.8; see West, SBE. xiv = * Zap. MRO; ZN. p. 407; Dab. i. 
161, note 4. pe, 

"In offering this conjecture Iam — Zap. 29. 0, Weet’s translation. 
not unmindfol of Berl near Bak (see © § For references, seo Weat, SBE, 
Saint-Martin, Nouveau Dict. de Glog- xivil. 161, 2. 5; and Darmesteter, Le 
raphe, v. 688); and Bardi near Bok- ZA. 1 162-164; if. 200, 620; of. also 
hare; Serif in India; and Barain in Justi, Hdd. der Zendsprache, wv. 
Adsrbatjin ; oleo Sarl near Marand in aenavat, where an identification with 
‘De Goeje, DOI. Geogr. Arad, vi. 01,218. Takhti Suleimin is mentioned. 
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tion I should suggest that the Mountains of Sahend (Ist, 87.50; 
Jong. 46.50—see Map, square Bb.) would answer the require- 
ments of the text here and elsewhere. Waters from a ‘spring’ 
on the mountain side might well flow in the manner described. 
by the text if the Daitth be associated with the Kizel Dzen and 
Spéd (Sefid), as already proposed (pp. 40-41). 

Sixth Vision — Conference with Haurvatit.— The scene of 
the next hallowed interview is laid at tho same place, near 
Lake Urumiah, and it may best be described by using again 
the worda of the Zat-sparam iteelf: ‘For the occurrence of the 
sixth questioning, which is Khirdat’s (Av. Haurvatat), the 
spirits of seas and rivers have come with Zaratisht to a con- 
ference at the Asnavad mountain, and he was told about the 
care and propitiation of water.’! Like the preceding inter- 
view the location therefore is Adarbaijan. 

Seventh Vision — Conference with Ameretit.— The seventh 
and last enraptured sight, which completed the Revelation, 
is a vision accompanied by a conference with the guardian 
divinity of the plants, Amirdaj (Av. Ameretat)." This is 
not confined to a single spot, but Adarbaijin is the scene. 
To quote the words of tradition, it occurred ‘on the precipi- 
tous bank of the Dareja, on the bank of the water of Diaitih, 
and different places.’ The Dareja or Darej is the ancestral 
river of Zoroaster, and it is to be localized in Adarbaijan, as 
discussed above and in Appendix IV. In the same appendix, 
reasons are given for localizing the Diitih (Av. Diitya) in 
Adarbaijin.4 Consequently, Zoroaster must gradually have 
found his way back to his home, and the scene of the final 
interview must have been in this territory, although the expres- 
sion ‘different places,’ applied to the interview with Amirdat 
would seem to show that the questionings with this archangel 

were not confined to these two sites alone. 
1 Zap. 28. 11 (Weat's translation), wo 98, 12, West, SBE, xivil 


and of. ZN. p. 407; Dab. i p, 242. 
9 Zap. $8. 13; ZtN. p. 497; Dab. i 4 See also above, pp. 40-41, 
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Other Spiritual Manifestations.— In theee various visions of 
Paradise which are granted to Zoroaster, and which rival the 
seven heavens of Mohammed, the Prophet becomes quite well 
acquainted with the empyrean realms and with the celestial 
hierarchy of God, the angels, and archangels.1 The tendency 
to visionary trance is further manifested by the apparition of 
Haoma, which rises before Zarathushtra at the altar, as 
described in the Avesta (Ys. 9. 1).2 The Pahlavi commentary 
on this passage adds that Zoroaster at once recognized Him 
‘because he had had conferences with most of the angels 
(CIzads) and he was acquainted with them.’* The same idea of 
heavenly visitations is implied elsewhere in the Avesta, for 
example, where Ashi Vanuhi is conceived of as conversing 
with Zarathushtra.t 

To Summarize the Seven Visions.—At tho age of thirty 
Zoroaster receives a revelation, and during the next ten years 
he beholds seven visions of Ormazd and the Archangels. In 
Zoroastrian literature there are several allusions to these mani- 
festations. A chapter in the Selections of Zé{-sparam describes 
the conferences with most detail. Its account implies that the 
visions occurred during the winters—a time when the Prophet 
perhaps chose to rest from his itinerant labors, like Buddha 
during the rainy season. The particular paragraph referring 
to this point is worth quoting. It runs: ‘The seven questions 
are explained within the length of these winters, which are of 
five months, and within ten years.’> As to scene, the text eays, 
at the outset, that ‘the seven questions, with reference to reli- 
gion, of the seven archangels, occurred in seven places.’® If 


1 In this connection, attention might, 
perhaps, be drawn to the chapter on 
the Yazataz (Izads) in the Great Irs- 
nian Bandahishn, tranalated by Dar 
mesteter, Le ZA. li. 306-22 ; cf. West, 
Grundriss @. iran. PAdol. ii, 103 (par. 
28). 

“For a poet's view of Zorcaster's 
spiritual visions, we might recall the 


ines of Shelley, Prometheus Undound, 
1, 1, 198-201. 

2 8ee Darmesteter, ZA. translated 
@ed.) in SBE. fy. 268, and also Le 
ZA. iti. 29. 

4 Yt. 17. 16-81, 

5 Zep. 99. 18 (Weat's tz.), 

© Zep, 98. 1 (Weat’a tz.). 
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we follow tradition, the scenes of five of the visions, namely, 
the first, second, fifth, sixth, and seventh, are certainly to be 
localized in the west of Iran, in Adarbaijan and the southern 
Caspian territory. If the identification, suggested above, of 
‘Tojin and of Sarai be correct, the place of the third and of the 
fourth conferences likewise is directly to the south of the Cas- 
pian Sea. Media Atropatene and Media Rhagiana may there- 
fore be regarded, on the basis of tradition at least, as the place 
of Zoroaster’s apocalyptic visions of heaven. 

The Temptation of Zoroaster. — The ten years of interviews 
and communings with the Divine Beings are now at an end. 
The Revelation is complete. Zoroaster receives from Ormazd 
some final admonitions, and he carries with him from heaven 
the supreme knowledge contained in the Avesta and also the 
sacred Ahuns Vairya formula—the paternoster of Zoroas- 
trianiam. At parting he is warned to guard against the tempta- 
tions of the fiends who will beset his path as he returns among 
men. It is the instant when a weaker spirit might be prone to 
falter, and when a false step would mean ruin and damnation. 
It is the moment when Mara whispered to the newly Enlight- 
ened Buddha, tempting him to enter at once into Nirvana and 
not to give forth to mankind the illumination which he himself 
by so hard a struggle had won. The Powers of Evil now 
gather their forces for a combined attack upon Zarathushtra. 
A description of the Temptation is given both in the Avesta 
and in the Pahlavi writings. The demon Biiti (Ph). Bit) is 
sent by Ahriman to deceive and to overthrow the holy messen- 
ger. But Zoroaster is armed with a breastplate of righteous- 
ness and with the spiritual weapons of the Law, as well as 
materially equipped; and he defeats his spiritual enemies and 
puts them to flight. The Avesta pictures the situation as fol- 
lowa: — 

¢ From the region of the north, from the regions of the north, forth 


rushed Anra Mainyu, the deadly, the Demon of Demons. And thus 
howled the maleficent Anra Mainyu, the deadly: “O Fiend, rush 
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on and kill him,” Orighteous Zarathushtra! The Fiend rushed 
then along, the demon Bniti, the searet-moving Pestilence, the 
deceiver, 

‘Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna Vairya, saying: “As the Lord, 
ete.” He worshipped the good waters of the good Daitya. He 
recited the creed of the Religion of Mazds-worshippers. And away 
rushed the Fiend confounded, the secret-moving Pestilence, the 
deceiver. 

‘The Fiend then howled back to Anra Mainyn: “Thou tormentor, 
Anra Mainyu! I can find no destruction for him—for Spitama 
Zarathushtra. All-glorious is Zarathushtra.” Now, Zarathoshtra 
perceived in his heart, “The fiendish maleficent Demons are plotting 
my destruction.” 

‘Upstarted Zarathushtra, forward stepped Zarathuahtra, undaunted 
by Evil Thought, by the hardness of his malicious questions, and 
wielding stones in his hand, stones big as a house, having obtained 
them from Ahura Mazda, he the righteous Zarathushtra. 

‘@ Whereat in this broad, round earth, whose boundaries are far 
distant (asked the Demon), dost thou wield (these stones), thou who 
standest upon the high bank of the river Drej (Dareja), at the abode 
of Pourushaspa ?” 

‘And Zarathushtra responded to Anra Mainyu: “O maleficent 
Anra Mainyu! I shall smite the creation of the Demons, 1 ehall 
emite the Nasu (demon of Death), who is created by the Demons. 
(Yea), I shatl smite the Enchantress (Pairika Khnithaiti), until the 
Saviour (Saoshyant), the Victorious shall be born from the waters of 
K4&sava, from the region of the dawn, from the regions of the 
dawn.”* 

‘Thereupon to him howled beck Anra Mainyu, the Lord of Evil 
Creation: “Do not destroy my creatures, O righteous Zarathushtra! 
Thou art the son of Pourushaspa; I was worshipped (7) by thy 
mother. Renounce the good Religion of the worshippers of Mazda, 
so ag to obtain a boon such as Vadhaghana obtained, the ruler of a 
nation.” * 

‘But Spitama Zarathushtra answered him: “Not I shall not 


1 This isthe Messiah that istoapring see Mh. 67.25; Diy, 78.6; 78.2; Dk. 
from the need of Zarathusbtre; be is @. 10,8; 8.31.4; 7.9, 64; Zep. 1% 
to be hom in the land of Selstin, the 18 (West, SBE, xxiv. 108; xvili.217, 
home of the Kayanian royal family. 238; xxxvil. 185, 212; xlvil, 88, 186). 

*0n the Veiakin tyrant Dabik, 
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renounce the good Religion of the worshippers of Mazda, not though 
life, and limb, and soul should part asunder.” 

‘And again to him howled out Anra Mainyn, the Lord of Evil 
Creation: “By whose word wilt thou vanquish, by whose word wilt 
thou withstand, and by what weapon will the good creatures (with- 
stand and vangnish)* my creation, who am Anra Mainyu?” 

‘Spitame Zarathushtra answered him: “With the sacred mortar, 
with the sacred cup, with the Word proclaimed by Mazda, with my 
own weapon, and it is the best one. With this word will I vanquish 
with this word will I withstand, with this weapon will the good 
creatures (withstand and vanquish thee), O malignant Anra Mainyu! 
The Good Spirit created these, he created them in the Boundless 
Time; the Amesha Spentas, the good and wise rulers presented 
them.” 

‘And Zarathushtra recited aloud the Ahuna Vairya’! 


The Dinkart has a briefer sccount of the epiaode; and the 
Zartusht Namah and Dabistan also allude to the assault of the 
princes of darkness upon Zoroaster as he is returning, and to 
their specious, guileful, and tempting words.* This tempta- 
tion, therefore, offers an indirect parallel to that in Buddhiam 
and in Christianity. No likeness is familiar in Mohammedan- 
ism nor in the Mosaic system. But besides this, another seduc- 
tive deception awaits the Prophet of Mazda, like the Knight of 
true Holiness encountering Foul Error and Hypocrisy in the 
Faerie Queene, a passage which might be compared. For 
Zoroaster, as forewarned by Aiiharmazd, is again tempted, this 
time by a Karap who has assumed the feminine form of Spen- 
darmat; but he discovers the disguise and exorcises the fiend 
as described in the Dinkart.‘ 

Maidhyéi-maonha, the First Convert to the Faith. We may 
now imagine Zoroaster in this tenth year of the Religion aa 
busily engaged in his mission among men. The bugle note of 

1 So, after Darmesteter’s constrac- = * Dk. 7. & 36-41; ZEN. p. 408; 
tion of Aukorotdwhs. Dab. £ p. 944. 

2-¥d, 19. 1-10; compare also Dar «Dk. 7.4. 54-62; soe Weat's trans 
‘meateter’s translation in SBE. iv. 208 lation. 
seq. (8 ed). 
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success is sounded even though the full triumph and victory is 
still to be delayed for two years more. Yet only one convert 
has been made; but the conversion is important; it is Zara- 
thushtra’s own cousin Maidhydi-mionha (Phl. Métyé-mah) 
already mentioned (p. 20). The Z&t-sparam selection states 
the fact thus: ‘On the completion of revelation, that is, at the 
end of the ten years, Métyomah, son of Arastai,’ became faith- 
ful to Zaratisht.’? The fact is definitely alluded to in the 
Githas and in the Younger Avesta (which containa lists also 
of later converts, in the Farvadin Yasht),® and it is noticed in 
other Zoroastrian writings. Quotations are unnecessary. 
Maidhyéi-mfonha’s being drawn to the new faith and his 
acceptance of the creed is a fulfilment of the promise which 
Zaratiisht’s first vision gave when he beheld the image of a vic- 
torious army under this leader coming to join him.t The Zat- 
sparam rightly interprete the allegory: ‘Métydmah was the 
Jeader of all mankind who have gone out to the presence of 
Zaratisht, and he became their guide, so that first Métyomah 
and afterwards the whole material existence are attracted (to 
the faith). The scene of the conversion is laid by the Zat- 
sparam ‘in the forest of reedy hollows, which is the haunt of 
swine of the wild-boar species.’* It would be interesting if 
one could identify the situation. We may henceforth think of 
Maidhydi-mionha as a sort of St. John the disciple. 
Conclusion. — The first ten years of the Religion have now 
passed; seven visions have been seen; the Revelation is com- 
plete; Zoroaster has withstood the temptation and assaults of 
the Powers of Evil; he has also won his first disciple. And 
yet at this instant, after the exhilaration of success, there 
comes the moment of depression and despondency. We have 


1 Gee genenlogical table in Chap. IL 1Ye, 51.19; Yt. 19. 96. 

Zap. 93. 1. According tothe tre- «Zp. $1. 2; ZEN. p. 401; Dad. 
Gitlonal dating, the year would be p. 280-1. Ct. p. 40 above. 
BO. 620, Bee West, SBE. xivil. In- 5 Zap, $1.8 (Weat, SBE. xivii. 155). 
trod. § 85, and Appendix IIL. below. © Zap. $2. 8, 
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evidenoe of this; for, to quote the words of a Zitsparam selec- 
tion, ‘Afterwards, on having obtained his requesta, he came 
back to the conference of Aiiharmazd, and he spoke thus: “In 
ten years only one man has been attracted by me.”’! Ormazd 
answers paradoxically, but the answer seems to have given an 
inspiration, for the efforta of the next two years are unceasing, 
—crucial years as they were,— success attends, the climax is 
reached, the achievement iswon. This achievement is the con- 
version of Vishtaspa, the triumph of the Faith, as described in 
the next chapter. 
1 Zap, 9%. 2 


CHAPTER V 
TRIUMPE 


THE CONVERSION OF KING VISHTASPA IN THE TWELFTH YEAR 
OF THE FAITH 


And hit Mne gin t0 Jam eynge and bodtan Aim rihine geltafan, and hi mod 
dyde, and 20 cing geoyrde t rihine geldafan. 
—Axa1o-Saxon Canomo.s. 


Ieraopucrion — Zonoasrar supxs Visutisrs — Munrino aurweex Zapa- 
rOsur ap Visatisr — ZanaT0enT pisrvres wire THs Wisz Man — 
Cowsrmacy agamrer mm; mis Ierattonmext — Tx Ertsope or THe 
Bracx Horss—Comrtetm Conversion oy Visurisr —Commne oF a8 
Anomsncats— Visatisr’s Visros—Concivsion 


Introduction. — The eleventh and twelfth years of the Reli- 
gion are stirring years in the Prophet's life;1 they are years of 
struggle, bitter trial, temporary disappointment, but of final 
triumph; they are the two years devoted to the conversion of 
Vishtaspa ; and when success finally crowns the effort, they 
form the great climax in Zoroaster’s career. A firm and power- 
ful hand is henceforth to uphold the Faith. The events, inci- 
dente, and occurrences, which are recorded by tradition in con- 
nection with this important era are presented here in detail; 
and the words of the texts themselves are employed, as far as 
possible in narrating them. In order truly to appreciate the 
spirit of the situation one should call to mind descriptions of 
similar conversions in the history of the world’s great religions. 

Zoroaster seeks Vishtdspa.— As already noted, an inspira- 


2 n.0. 619-618, according to the tra- zivii. Introd. § 65, and Appendix IL 
Aitional chronology ; see West, SBE. below. 
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tion seems to have come to Zoroaster that he should turn to 
the court of Vishtasps. The Younger Avesta tells how he 
prayed to Ardvi Siira, the goddess of waters, that he might 
win Vishtaspa to the Faith. Vishtaspa is a king or princely 
ruler, but he and his court are represented as having been 
wrapt in the toils of evil religious influence and fettered by the 
false belief that was rife in the land. The picture which the 
Zoroastrian texts give is naturally a distorted one, colored by 
religious prejudice and animosity; but doubtless its darkness is 
not without reason. Everything is portrayed as bound by base 
superstition, or under the thrall of dread magic. There is the 
stifling atmosphere of the dark ages of the Atharva Veda that 
was still hanging like a pall over the cousin-land of India. 
Iran or the court of Vishtasp is dominated by scheming and 
unscrupulous priests, the Kigs and Karaps, or Kavis and Kar- 
pans of the Avesta. Especially powerful among these is one 
Zak —a name that seems to occur only in the Dinkart, and his 
ill reputation has destined him otherwise for oblivion. The 
Dinkert gives a number of interesting particulars on the sub- 
ject, which are translated by West, and are worth quoting in 
part. ‘Zaratiisht became aware from revelation about the vile- 
ness and perverted religion of Zak of the deadly Karaps of 
Vishtasp and many other Kais and Karaps who were at the 
residence of Vishtasp.’* Accordingly, ‘after the continuance 
of the last questioning of the ten years of conference [he took] 
his departure alone, by the advice and command of Aiharmazd, 
to the residence of Vishtasp and the precinct of that terrible 
conflict.’* 

The Shikand-giminik-Vijar, 10. 64-66 also adds that ‘Zera- 
tiisht came alone on a true mission, to the lofty portal of Kai 
Gushtasp, and the religion was taught by him, with a powerful 
tongue, to Kai Gushtasp and the learned, through the speech 
of wisdom, through manual gestures, through definite words, 

2 Yt 6. 105. 8 Dk. 7. 4. 65, 
* Dk. 7. 4. 64. 
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throngh explanation of many doubts, and through the presen- 
tation of the visible testimony of the archangels, together with 
many miracles.’? 

The Dinkar{ speaks several times of the ‘residence,’ ‘lofty 
residence,’ ‘abode,’ ‘capital or metropolis’ of Vishtasp, but it 
does not make clear where this was located.? Neither does the 
Avesta nor any known Pahlavi text make a precise and definite 
statement. But the later tradition, Persian and Arabic, persist- 
ently maintains that the city of Balkh was the scene of the 
conversion. A full discussion of this question is given below 
in Appendix IV., so it is omitted here. It must be remembered 
therefore when ‘Balkh’ is mentioned hereafter it is used 
because the name stands in the particular connection or source 
from which the material in question is being drawn; a final 
judgment on the matter is avoided for the present. 

It is at this juncture that a curious legend is narrated of a 
strange incident which happened as Zoroaster was on his way to 
Vishtéap (Gushtasp). The modern Persian Dabistin, basing 
ite statement upon the authority of a priest who quoted from 
an old treatise, recounts how two infidel rulers were punished 
for refusing to adopt the Faith at the holy bidding of the 
Prophet as he was proceeding to interview the great king. 
The selection reads: ‘The Mobed Suriish, the Yazdanian, has 


1 Weat, SBE. xxiv. 170-1. 

4Dk. 7. 4. 64, 65, 75, 76, 77, 84; 
5.29 (= SBE, xivii. pp. 64 dis, 67, 68 
bis, 70, 74) ; 8. 11.8 ; in the Shik. Gim. 
‘Vij. 10, 64, transl, ‘lofty portal’ (West, 
SBE, xxiv, 170). Dr, West (Aug. 2, 
1807) writes me: ‘In Dix 7, 4. 64, 65, 
the word translated “‘ capital’? in the 
Grundriss, and “residence” in SBE. 
vol. xlvil. is baba (=dar Pera). Ase 
mint-mark on coins it 1s understood to 
‘mean ‘+ the capita), or metropolis." It 
also occurs Dk. §. 11.8 (SBE. xxxvil. 
$4). The word min, “ sbode,” “ house,” 
fe also used in 7. 4 75, 76, 77, eto. 


‘Whether the two words are med in- 
differently, or whether babd rather 
means“ the city,” and mda, ‘the pal- 
ace,” is uncertain. There ia no hint 
in Dk. as to where this capital, or 
residence, was.' Furthermore (Jan. 
7, 1808), ‘Dk, 7. 4, 76, ‘lofty resi. 
densa” = bland méanishnd, where 
biland may mean“ high” elther in po- 
aition or character; “tall, exalted, 
or eminent."* If ‘lofty reaiience’ 
or ‘capital’ should perhaps signify 
Balkh, we might compare Shelley's 
‘thas high capital,’ meaning Rome. 
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een heard to say, “It is recorded in the treatise of Mthin 
Fariish that, according to the doctors of the pure faith, when 
Zardusht had thus obtained the victory over the demons, and 
was proceeding to an interview with the great King Gushtasp, 
there happened to be two oppressive and infidel kings in his 
road; these Zardusht invited to adopt the pure faith and turn 
away from their evil practices ; but they heeded not his words; 
he therefore prayed to God, and there began to blow a mighty 
wind, which lifted up these two kings on high and kept them 
suspended in the air; the people who came around were aston- 
ished on beholding this sight ; the birds also from every quarter 
of the sky flocked around the two kings, and with beaks and 
talons tore off their flesh until the bones fell to the ground.” ’? 
The legend has a weird pictureaqueness, to say the least ! 
Meeting between Zaratiisht and Vishtisp.—If we under- 
stand the Dinkar text aright, the moment of the first meeting 
between Zaratisht and Vishtasp must have been when the king 
‘was on the race-course (Phi. aspdnvar’) ;* the Dinkar{ paragraph 
speaks of Zoroaster as ‘ uttering, on the horse-course of Vishtadsp, 
a reminder of the power and triumph of Aiharmazd over him- 
self, aa he invited Vishtasp to the religion of Atharmazd ; and 
with great wisdom Vishtaésp heard the words of Zaratisht, on 
account of hia own complete mindfulness, and would have 
asked for an outpouring of prophecy. But thereupon — before 
the words of Zaratiisht (were fully) heard by him, and he could 
have understood the character of Zaratiisht—owing to the 
demonizing of the deadly Zak and the rest of those Kige and 
Karaps, spoken out with slanderous knowledge and perverse 


1 Dabistén, tr, by Shea and Troyer, cover where it is. I am doubtful, 


1, 944-945, A kindred idee perhaps is 
contained in Dk. 7. 4. 82 end. 

Dk. 7. 4 66. In answer to an 
inguiry if, pomibly, a town might be 
intended, Dr. Weat says (Jan. 7, 1896), 
* There %s a town Asbinbur, or Asfin- 
bur, but I have not been able to die 


however, if « town be meant by the 
words: Madam Aspinvar-3 Vishtdeps, 
I should be more inclined to read as- 
pakhviir for aspdkAcir, ‘se horse- 
mtable.”’ In the latter case, ono 
might think perhaps of the story of 
healing the black horse of Viahtéap. 
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actions to Vishtisp about Zaratiisht, there then (occurred) his 
consignment of Zaratiisht to confinement and punishment.’ 

In the Zartusht Namah® the scone of the conversion is laid in 
Balkh, where Visht&sp’s father, the old king Lobrasp (Av. 
Aurvaj-aspa) is generally stated to have lived in retirement 
after his abdication. Masidi (d. a.p. 957) also makes it Balkh, 
and his testimony is nearly three hundred years earlier than the 
Zartusht Nimah.* The Shih Namah (A.D. 1000) dove not 
make the assertion explicitly in so many words, but it lays all 
the following scenes at Balkh, as discussed below (Appendix 
IV. p. 214).4 The Cangranghicah Namah likewise lays the 
soene of the rival Brahman's conversion at Balkh.* 

The later tradition adds details and embellishes the account, 
According to the Zartusht Namab, King Vishtasp (Gushtasp) 
‘was seated in royal estate in his palace when Ormazd’s apostle 
appeared.* According to Mohammedan writers, Kazwini and 
Ibn al-Athir, Zoroaster enters the assembly in no ordinary 
manner, but by a miracle: the roof parts asunder to give 
entrance to his hallowed person.’ Ibn al-Athir also adds, that, 
‘in his hand was a cube of fire with which he played without its 
hurting him.’ The scene might make a subject for a painting. 
We must remember, furthermore, that Zoroaster originally 
sprang from the country of naphtha wells; moreover, he may 
not have been wholly unacquainted with effects produced by 
chemical experiments if we may judge from accounts of the 
eeientific knowledge attributed to him. The Shah Namah 


1Dk. 7, 4 66-67 (West's transl 
don). Cf. also Dk. 7. 5. 6. 

* ZN, pp. 408-499, 

"Boo Mashdl’s statement in Appen- 
dix IV, p. 190. 

‘Compare Mobil, Liere des Rots, 
trad. iv. 200, 291, 298, 300. 

* Bee summary by Angusti] du Per- 
Ton, t. part. 9, p. 50. 

© ZEN, pp. 496-499, 

1 Gotthell, References, p. 40. Both 


of these writers belong to the thir 
teenth century of our era. Mirkhond 
(History, tr. Shes, p. 287) repeat Ton 
al Athir’s story of the wonderful fire. 
Recall also classical allusions to the 
fire. The reference is evidently to the 
Barhzin Mitré fire described below. 

© Eg. in the Nasks, see Chap. VIII. 
below, pp. 95-06 ; of, also Dk. 7. 6. 8- 
10, and also the classical statements on 
p. 8 and in Appendix V. 
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similarly alludes to the canser or basin of fire which he brought 
from Paradise to present to the King.! In these fire references 
there seema to linger a reminiscence of the Birzhin Mitrd fire, 
shortly to be referred to. Kazwini apparently draws from some 
traditional source or Pahlavi text when he desoribes an ordeal 
of molten metal to which Zoroaster has to submit his person to 
prove the divine truth of his mission.* This is at least in 
harmony with ‘the achievement of ordeal’ referred to in the 
Dinkarg as instituted or sanctioned by Zaratiisht who is there 
cited as giving authority for thirty-three kinds of this judicial 
test.2 This very achievement of Zoroaster forms the prototype 
of a fiery ordeal undergone by one of his future apostles in 
Sassanian times, and of the usage of the ordeal in the religion. 

Zeratisht disputes with the Wise Men. — There is evidence 
enough to show that the Prophet had to win his way step by 
step during these two years of struggle and probation; and 
there is no doubt that he at once encountered the antagoniam 
and vigorous opposition of the wise men of the king’s court. 
According to tradition at least, there were not wanting those to 
plot against him, 

* The Kavigs and Karaps,’ says the Zat-sparam, ‘in the manner 
of opponents propounded thirty-three inquiries to him, ao that 
by command of Vishtasp he became the explainer of those 
thirty-three inquiries.’4 This and the later debates are alluded 
to in the Dinkar§ and elsewhere as ‘the terrible conflict,’ ‘the 
terrible combat,’ ‘the great session,’ ‘the controversy about the 
feligion with the famous learned of the realm’ who were Zoro- 
aster’a ‘fellow-disputants.’* The Zartusht Nameh, drawing 
upon some source not now accessible, or supplying material from 
imagination, graphically describes the scene with Eastern pomp 

1 Le. mijmart diaz, ShN. ed. Val- pats Mirkbond, History, tr. Shes, p. 
dere-Landauer, ill. 1496 ; Mobl tr. iv. 


200. On the amulet chain given to Wh Dk 1.6.45 (Weet, SBE), 
Infendiar, sve p. 67, note 6. 4 Zap. 38. 5. 
+ Kaswint, ed. Westenteld, il. 267 ; 5 Dk. 7. 4, 65, 69, 70, 78; & 9. 10; 


of, Gottheil, Beferences to Zoroaster, Zap. 88.6. 


and Oriental detail.! The sages of Vishtésp are seated im grave 
council to dispute with the new-comer and stranger, with the 
herald of Ormasd. The debate and controversy lasts no less 
than three days. The Priest of the Zend-Avesta comes off 
triumphant at every point.? He claims the office of Prophet 
and begins to recite the sacred texts to the king.t 

Conspiracy against Zoroaster ; his Imprisonment. — Vishtaap’s 
interest is aroused, and the divine Seer seems to have produced 
a marked effect by being able through his prescience, as the 
story goes, openly to disclose and tell the thoughts of the king 
and of others, with astonishing results.’ A plot, however, is 
concocted by those whose light the brilliancy of the new lumi- 
nary has dimmed. The priests who are supplanted in influence 
enter into a conspiracy, like those who sought to find occasion 
against Daniel, and they intrigue for Zoroaster’s death. By 
suborning the porter of his lodging, as the tale relates, these 
wicked echemers succeed in hiding vile material within the holy 
man’s spartmente so that it may be used as evidence against him, 
Tho hair, mails, heads, of oats and dogs, together with various 
other paraphernalia of witchcraft and sorcery, are thus slipped 
in, On this false evidence Zoroaster is accused of being a 
wizard and necromancer ; he is thrown into prison and is left 
to starve. Such is the sccount of the Zartusht Namah, and the 
Pahlavi Dinkar§ alludes to the circumstance as well.’ 

Tho Episode of the Black Horse. — A miracle releases Zardusht. 
It is the miracle which he wrought by restoring to health the 
king’s Black Horse, as described with great elaboration in the 
Zartusht Namah and incidentally referred to in the Dinkary.® 
The king has a favorite black horse.* Upon the imprisonment. 

1 ZAM. pp. 499-801; repeatedalacin 4 ZtN. p, 501; Dab. i. pp. 949-960. 
the Dabistiin, 1. pp. 245-950, SDk 7.4.71; 5.2.8, 

4 ZAN. p. SOL. ¢ ZEN. p. 508 seq. repested in Deb, t. 

* Oue ia somewhat reminded of the p. 251. 
qnestionings cf the scribes and Phar- =" Dk. ¥. & 64, 67; 7. 5.6. 


faeces, if not of Luther's disquisi- ZEN, pp. 604-600; Dk. 7. 4. 70. 
dons. * Apparently named Bahrad (well 
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of Ormazd's minister the animal’s four legs are suddenly drawn 
up into its belly and the creature is unable to move. This 
occurrence is plainly a manifestation of the divine displeasure. 
In his dungeon cell Zardusht hears of what hes happened. He 
offers, if released, to restore the horse to its former soundness ; 
but he will do this only upon the fulfilment of specific conditions. 
These the king must agree to beforehand. Vishtasp is over- 
joyed and promises to grant the Priest a boon for each foot of 
the charger that is restored to its proper state. The details 
which follow seem ludicrous, but such descriptions of cunning 
practices are not unique. Hoous-pocus has been employed else- 
where, and the situation doubtless had its parallels in other 
courte of Eastern despots in ancient days. We must not forget 
that even when St. Augustine preached Christianity to Zthel- 
bert of England, it was in the open air, owing to the king’s 
dread of witchcraft which might exercise spell upon him if he 
were Within four walls! 

The first condition which Zardusht makes, ‘ that Vishtésp 
shall accept the Faith if one foot of the horse be restored. 
Upon the king’s agreeing to this stipulation, and in answer to the 
Prophet's earnest prayer, ‘the right fore-leg of the horse came 
out, since the word of the Shih was true.’! Before the ‘man 
of God’ will grant the second boon, however, the king must 
promise that his own warlike son Isfendiar (Av. Spentd-data, 
Phi. Spend-das) shall fight as a crusader in support of the true 
Faith. Thereupon, ‘the right hind-leg of the steed comes out 
by the commandment of God.’ The third condition results 
in the granting of a wished-for favor, the privilege of convert- 
ing the queen to the Faith. Upon its fulfilment the descent of 
the third leg is accomplished. The last promise includes the 
revealing of the names of the culprits who had bribed the 
Dred) in the Shah Namah (Mobi, tr. p. 960 (Wehzit), for other horses called 
iv. pp. 820, $86), unlese this name bea by this name. 
merely typloal one like ‘Black Beauty’ 1 ZtN. p. 607 CEastwick’s trenuls- 
in English. Such at least is the tra- tion in Wilson, Parsi Religion, from 
ditfon, See also Justi, Namenduek, which the quotations are made), 
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doorkeeper and had plotted against the Prophet of the Lord. 
‘When these are revealed and the offenders appropriately pun- 
ished by death, the horse is fully restored to health and leaps 
up upon his four legs as sound aa before. 

This absurd story, which the Zartusht Namah, as juat described, 
tells minutely with considerable imagination and poetic embel- 
lishment, receives only brief notice incidentally in the Dinkari, 
when it refers to ‘the wonder about the splendid horse of 
Vishtasp,’! and when in another part of the work, it mentions 
‘the splendid horse of Vishtaap’ as the nonpareil of horaes.* 
The episode is seriously recorded, earlier than the Zartusht 
Namah, by Shahrastani (born a.D. 1086), who lived in Khoras- 
sin.® As the author of the Zartusht Namah (a.p. 1277) was 
a native of Rai in the West, it shows how current the story 
was. It is later repeated by Mirkhond.* How different from 
the narrative of Constantine and the Cross! 

Complete Conversion of Vishtisp.— The conversion of Vish- 
tésp is nearly complete, but he still seeks from Zardusht an 
additional proof, a vision, a manifestation, some sign or token, 
before he will be finally convinced. Inasmuch es he himself has 
freely granted four favors to Zoroaster in acknowledgment of 
his services, the king now himself makes four counter-requests, 
ae the narrative tells before he fully adopts the Faith. The 
Zartusht Namah again relates these in detail, and we can infer 
from incidental allusions in Avestan and Pahlavi texts that the 
tradition was a recognized one.* The first, of these four request 
by Vishtasp is that he may know his final doom and see his 
place in Paradise ; the second, that his body may become invul- 


1Dk. ¥. 4. 70. 5Z4N. pp. 500-11. Compare the 
‘Dk 9. 22.2 (West, SBX. xxxvii, fragmentary Avestan texts Vishtiep 
220). ‘Yasht, and Afrin Paighambar Zartlsht 


*Sbahrastint ed. Haarbriicker, i. (Yt. #f and ¥t.99). Of also Dk. 7. 
288; of. Gotthell, References, p. 60. 4, 74-82; 7. 6. 18; Zap. 88.7 (SBE. 
For references to Vishtlep'’s horse xlvil. 67-70, 81, 164); Dk. 611, 9-8 
Bahzid, see note on p. 62, above. (SBE. xxxvil. 4). 

4 Mirkhond, History, tr. Shea, pp. 

987-268. 
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nerable; the third favor is that he may have universal knowledge, 
knowing the past, present, and future ; and fourth, that his soul 
may not leave his body until the resurrection. The Prophet of 
Ormazd gives assurance that all these requests may be granted ; 
but he shows that such phenomenal privileges when granted 
could not be combined in the person of a single individual. 
The king must choose ons boon out of the four. His selection 
is to have permission to behold the place which he shall occupy 
in heaven, 

Coming of the Archangels. — This moment is the occasion of 
the coming of three Amshaspanda, or Archangels, from heaven, 
to the palace of the king, as witnesses from Atharmazd to the 
divinely inspired message of Zaratisht. These three heaven- 
gent envoys are Vohiiman, Ashavahisht, and the Propitious 
Fire (Birzhin-Mitrd, or Spénisht, Av. Spénishta).1 In its 
description the Dinkart quotes a passage from ‘revelation’ aa 
follows: ‘Then he who is the creator Aiharmazd spoke to 
them, to Vohiimané, Ashavahishtd, and also the fire of Aiihar- 
mazd, the propitious, thus: “ Proceed! you who are archangels, 
unto the abode of Vishtasp, whose resources are cattle and who 
is far and widely famed, with a view to his reliance upon this 
religion (that is, till he shall stand up for this religion); and, 
as regards the answering words of the righteous Zaratisht of 
the Spitaémas, to approve the nature of those words.”’? And, 
as the paragraph continues, the archangels proceeded to the 
abode of Vishtasp in such glorious effulgence that ‘their radi- 
ance in that lofty residence seemed to him a heaven of com- 
plete light, owing to their great power and triumph; this was 
ao that when he thus looked upan it, the exalted Kai-Vishtasp 
trembled, all his courtiers trembled, all his chieftains were con- 


1Dk 7. 4. 75, 78; 7. 6. 18; Zep. gers to be four, as it mentions two 
98,7; Dk. 6.11. 2-8; Bd.17.1,8. See fires, Adar Khfrdid and Adar Gtsh. 
also Dermesteter, Za ZA. 1. 155. It ssp beside the two archangels. 
may be noticed that the Zartusht Ni- 2 Dk. 7. 4. 76-76 (Weat’s transla 
tagh makes the number of the messen- tion). 
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fused, and he of the superior class was like the driver of a 
chariot-horse.’ + 

The Zartusht Nameh colors this part of the account by 
graphically describing these messengers as majestic knights on 
horseback in cavalier style, bristling with armor and clad in 
green.? The Dinkar§ goes on to tell how the Fire speaks out 
and reassures the terrified king that they are come, not for 
alarming him as the two envoys of his mortal foe Arjasp the 
Khydn later would do, but that they are come with a bidding 
from heaven that he should receive the religion of Zaratiisht. 
In that event they promise him a long reign and a life of one 
hundred and fifty years(!), accompanied by many blessings 
and exalted by an immortal son Péshyétan (Av. Peshdtanu). 
On the contrary, if he will not accept the holy Faith, they 
threaten that his end will soon ensue. And the Archangels 
thereupon took up their abode with Vishtésp.* 

Vishtasp'’s Vision. — It was after this stirring occurrence and 
after the obedient Vishtasp had received the Creed, that a 
glimpse of Paradise and a spiritual revelation of his trium- 
phant success in life is vouchsafed to him. In referring to this 
the Dinkart eays: ‘For the eake of daily‘ and visibly showing 
to Vishtasp the certified victory over Arjisp and the Khydns, 
and his own superior position, unceasing rule, splendor, and 
glory, the creator Aiharmazd senda, at the same time, the 
angel Nérydsang to the abode of Vishtasp, as 2 reminder for the 
archangel Ashavahishtd to give to Vishtasp to drink of that 
fountain of life, for looking into the existence of the spirits, 
tho enlightening food by means of which great glory and 
beauty are seen by Vishtasp.’ The king now quaffs an ano- 
dyne draft of ‘the fountain of life’* from a fine saucer which 


1Dk. 7. 4, 76 (Weat) ; of. also Dk. 4Notice this word. It is also of 


1.6. 18; Zap. $8.7. interest in connection with an allusion 
2 Z4N, p. 610; repeated by Dab. i in YAjkir-t ZarirAn, § 12, and with the 
p. 267. Holy Wars (Chap. IX.). 


* Dk 7.4. 77-88; and DE 818 =F Dk. 1, 4. 84 (West's transl). 
(SBE. xxxvil. %). Dk. 7. 4. 84-85, 
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is proffered to him by Ashavahishté;} and at his instigation 
the queen also accepte the Faith.? The Zartusht Nimah* com- 
pletes the picture by describing how the king’s son Peshdtan 
(Bashiitan) receives from the Prophet’s hand a cup of milk 
which he drains and becomes undying until the resurrection.4 
The grand vizir, Jamisp, inhales some magic perfumes and 
becomes endowed with universal wiedom.5 The valiant Iefen- 
diar (Av. Spenté-dita, Phl. Spend-dag) partakes of a pome- 
granate, and his body is made invulnerable, so that he may 
fight the good fight of the Faith. Thus are bestowed the four 
great boons which were asked by Vishtasp. 

Conclusion. — In reviewing the accounts of the conversion of 
Kavi Vishtaspa one can but feel convinced of the reality of the 
event. It is not easy, however, to decide how much may be 
actual fact and how much is fiction in the stories that are told. 
Nor is it easy to determine of how early or how late origin 
some of these stories are. Several of them appear to be hinted 
at in younger portions of the Avesta; they hardly would ocour 
in the existing Gathis, for the nature of those Psalms would 
rather preclude them. Some of them seem to be built up on 
the basis of old allusions which have been interpreted to suit a 
situation. Several of them strike us to-day as silly, but a num- 
ber of them as picturesque and as tinged with Oriental fancy. 

Nevertheless, amid all the dross, grains of gold are undoubt~ 
edly to be found ; and beneath the blaze of tinsel and the glare 

180 Dk., but by Zardusht, accord books, and the later writings, Com- 


ing to the Zartusbt Namah, p. 611, 

*Dk. 7, 4. 86. 

9 ZtN, p. 611; repeated in Dab. i. 
ppp: 260-260, 

4 In connection with this incident, 
compare also the paragraph on Péahy6- 
tan in Dk. 7. 6. 12 (West, SBE. xvii. 
77). Inthe Avesta, and in Pahlavi writ- 
ings, Peahitann fa always spoken of as 
imanortal. 

5 ‘This is the character of ‘the wise 
Jimisp’ in the Avesta, the Pahlavi 


pare also the Pablavi treatise, Jamisp 
Namak, noted by West in Grundries 
&. tras. Patol. ii, 110. 

In the Shah Namah this quality 
is conferred by means of an amulet 
chain (kustt f) which Zardusht fa sup- 
posed to bave brought from heaven, 
of. p. 6l, note 1, above. See Mobl, tr. 
iv. 407, and ct. Spiegel, in Darab D. P. 
Sanjana, Geiger’s Zastern Iranians, 
ii 11. 
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of gaudy coloring, s sober shade of truth may be recognized. 
Other nations and other generations have sought for a sign; 
the Zoroastrian writings are not the only texts that relate min 
acles. An Eastern raler in ancient days may not have been 
insensible to influences which were of a cajoling character. 
And as for the intrigues against Zoroaster, his imprisonment 
and his release, we know that court jealousies and priestly con- 
spiracies against a powerful rival have not been confined to 
Iran. Fanciful stories of a bewitched horse may likewise be 
found elsewhere. Banks and his horse, in Shakspere’s day, 
would be an illustration. The conversion also of the queen of 
the realm opened many another door to influence, as did Emma 
to St. Augustine. Perhaps Hutacsa was early interested in 
Zoroaster’s preaching. It suffices to say that even if the 
actual circumstances connected with the momentous event of 
Vishtasp's conversion were not wholly as tradition later repre- 
senta them, they might at least have been such or similar. 
Voil@ tout! The triumph of the Prophet is supreme. 


CHAPTER VI 
‘THE COURT OF VISHTASPA AND ITS CONVERSION 


THE GATHAS OB ZOROASTRIAN PSALMS 


Capers plures quotidte ad audtendum vorbum oonfluere, 
Bana, Hist. Kool. 1, 26, 


ZonossTan’s Parzox Visurisra—Romawrio Sroxy or urs Youra— Ieriv- 
mxom oF Visarisra’s porte tus Naw Farra—-Msxsezs oy Viss- 
‘isra’s Court; Locspiats Conversions; Livore Psrsomacirizs i rex 
Giznis— Oram Mxweans oy ras Covrr Cmoue ooxverte>—Con- 
oxvarox 


Zoroaster’s Patron Vishtaspa. — Kavi Vishtdspa, or King 
Vishtasp (Gushtasp), the Constantine of Zoroastrianism and 
defender of the Faith, presents a figure so important in ite 
bearing that some additional details may appropriately be 
given concerning this pious ruler’s history. His name is ever 
recurring in Avestan and Pahlavi texts, in the Shih Namah, 
and in Mohammedan writers who allude to Persia. A colleo- 
tion of the references to his name in the Avesta, supplemented 
by general allusions in other Zofoastrian writings, is given at 
the bottom of the page.’ Special points of interest about him 


14, ‘The principal Avestan refer- 
ences to Vishtdspa are: Gaths, Ys. 
88,7 (= boon to be granted to Vish- 
‘tsps and Zarathushtra); Ya 48. 14 
(warrior V.) ; Ys. $1. 16 (V. an ideal 
valer in wisdom); Ys. 68. 2 (a fol- 
lower of Zarathushtra).—Yasna, 
Ya. 19. 7 (a Zoroastrian) ; Ys. 93. 3 
and 96. 5 (his fravalt). —Yesht, Yt 


5.08 (» Neotairyan) ; Yt. 5. 105 (Z. 
prays for his conversion) ; Yt. 5. 108- 
109 (¥. praya for viotory); Yt. 5. 
188 (type of successtal conqueror) ; 
‘Yt ©. 20-88 (of. Yt. 6 108; 17. 49); 
‘Xt, 18. 99-100 (hero of the Faith) ; Yt. 
17. 49-62 (of. Yt. 9. 20-82); Yt. 17. 
61 (prays to Ashi Vauuhi on the 
Daltys) ; Yt. 19. 4-87 (Kingly Glory, 
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may be found also in Justi’s Franisches Namenbuch, pp. 872, 
895, together with an elaborate genealogical table which should 
be consulted. An abridged list of Visht&spa’s next-of-kin, 
based upon Justi’s table, is appended on the opposite page. 
From this genealogical list we see that the patron of Zara- 
thushtra was the son of Aurvat-sspa (Lobraap) and was 
sprung from the old Keyanian line of kings.1 He belongs to 
the Naotairyan family (of. Av. Naotairya, Naotairyfina),? that 
is, he was descended from an ancestor Naotara (Firdausi’s Naud- 
har).® His wife Hutaosa (Phl. Hiités), the patroness of Zoro- 
aster, is likewise of the Naotairyan family;* his brother Zairi- 
vairi (Zarér or Zarir), a romantic hero and zealous convert, 
wins lasting fame by his valiant death in battle in the first 
Holy War, as described below. King Vishtispa is the father 
of many sons and daughters.’ Two of these sons, Spenté-dita 
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defender of the Falth, conqueror) ; 
‘Yt 98. 1 neq, (Z.’s blensing upon V.); 
‘Ys, 9. 1 seq. (Vishtdap Nask), 

%. Pablsvi reference. The Phi. 
Comment. to Ys. 48. 12 (of. Ys. 97.6), 
4. 16, and also Dk. 9. 83. 5, take Vish- 
‘tap as a type of religious obedience, as 
representative of Srosh on earth (ses 
Darmeateter, Le ZA. 1. 200, n. 24, and 
P 268, n 40; also his Index, av. 
‘Braosha’ in ili. 226). In general, 
the more important Pahlavi references, 
and there ere many, will be given as 
occasion arises, Consult aleo the In- 
dexes in West, SBF. vols. y. xvili. 
xxiv, xurvii, xlvil. under ‘ Visht&sp,’ 
‘Kal Vishtésp.” 

3. Mohammedan references, 
given below as they ooour. Consult 
also Gottheil, References, p. (28), 88 
die, 84 (85), 87 (unimaportant), 89 bis, 
40 bie; also Mirkhond, History, tr. 
Bhea, p. 284 (Balkh) ; Albtrfint Chro- 
nology, tr. Bachan, pp. 100 seq., 206. 

@ Classical references, The 
more important are given in this chap- 


ter, but consult also Appendix V. 
Mention might here be made likewise 
of the so-called oracular sayings of 
‘Vishtésp ; cf. Kohn, Festgruss an RB. 
von Roth, p. 217. 

+ Yt. 6. 105, pudrem yat auroaj- 
spake, See alao Justi, Iran. Namen- 
buch, p. 183. The question of a change 
of dynasty in the succession is referred 
to in the next note, 

‘For the connection between the 
Esvi dynasty and the Naotairyan clan 
‘by adoption, see Justi, Iran. Namen- 
buch, p. 873, and West, SBE. xivil, 
8, a. 1. 

Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, pp. 
936-237, Moreover, on Phi Noter 
and Rik, see West, SBE. xivil. 29, 40, 
44, 80, 147, and Appendix IV., below. 

4 Yt. 18. 85; of. Yt. 18. 189; 9.26; 
1%. 46. The Pahlavi narrative Yaj- 
kart Zaririn, § 48 (Geiger, p. 59), 
‘makes Hiitis the sister as well aa queen, 
crete. Seeene Se 


+ No lem than thirty are gpoken of in 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF VISHTISPA. 


After Justi, Franisches Namenbuch, p. 805. 


+ Clames printed with spacing are found in the Avesta, 


Aurve$-aspa (or Lohrisp) 
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Fran. 0. 
69) 


pl 


Peshotanu 
Frash-bémvarets 
Frashokara 
Aterevann 
Aterepita 
Ateredats 
Ktereoithra 
Kterehvarensh 
Ateresavah 
Ktererante 
Ateredaithu 
Hushyaothns 
Pishishyaothna 
Spentodata. 
Kavadrazem 

Ardashir ae 


Bahmen-Ardashir m. 1, Hom; 2, Kataytin; 8, Abantukbt 


Bons; ef. Yt. 18, 109-108. 










‘Visuriara m. 2, Hurioss; also m. 1, Kat&yon (or Wi 


3 
‘Shérol (or Ormazd) g 


Lema (or Beb-Btrid) 
Hamé 


A vumber of other sons 


(or Zari) 
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(Phi. Spend-daj, Pers. Isfendiar) and Peshdtanu, have been 
alluded to already and they will appear again. A daughter 
Huma (Phi. Pers. Htimat), renowned for her beauty, is carried 
away, along with her sister Beh-Afrid, into captivity, by 
the king’s mortal foe Arjasp; but they both are gallantly 
rescued by their heroic brother Isfendiar, as told in the Shih 
Namah! 

The principal facta which the Avesta emphasizes about Vish- 
t&apa are, his conversion, his zealous support of the Creed, and 
his vigorous crusading in behalf of the Faith. It furthermore 
portrays this nonpareil of kings as the very incarnation of reli- 
gious obedience and of priestly ideals; he is the representative 
of the priest-god Sracsha, whom he typifies on earth; and he 
will serve as an officiating pontiff at the final judgment of the 
world, among those who are to be selected for that office.* 
This accentuation of the priestly side of Vishtasp’s character, 
which is found in the sacerdotal writings, seems to accord with 
the tradition that, following historic precedent, he withdrew 
from active affairs in the latest part of his life, and gave him- 
self up to pious pilgrimage or devotion.® 

Romantic Story of Vishtisp’s Youth. — With respect to the 
youth of this ideal king we have only a romantic story told by 
Firdavei in the Shih Namah and repeated by Mirkhond on 
authority of the Tarikh Ma‘jem.t According to the great 
the Yajkint Zaririn, § 48; compere iv. p. 390, 841 (Mobl), Hama! becomes 
also the partial list in Av, Yt.18.109- the wife of Isfendlar (or of Bastvar? 
108 (eee genealogical table). Thirty YZ), according to Ancient Persian 
sons are epoken of in the Sbh&h Namah practice of next-of-kin marriage. 
shaving beenslain in different battles;  *See Pahlavi reference § 8 on 


it mentions two daughters by name, p. 70. 
and one of these occurs in the Avesta. ® Asan illustration, recall the clasai- 


Ct, Justi, Fran. Namenbuch, p. 896. 

1 Yt. 18, 180 (Hum) ; Yatkart Ze 
iran, § 57 (Hfimal), and compare Dar- 
mesteter, Le ZA, iL. 652, n. ; Dk. 9. 23. 
9; BAN, trad, Monl, iv. p. 864, and pp. 
880, 841, 856, 964, 873, B00, 420, 486, 
666. In YZ. § 67 (Geiger) snd ShN. 


cal accounts which record his retire- 
ment for » thms to India (Sagast&n, 
Cabul ?), and connect with it aleo the 
Teligious wisdom implied in the oraca- 
‘lar sayings attributed to his name, Bee 
also Chap. XI. and p. 87, 2. 1, 

4 BbN. trad. Mobl, iv, 224 seq, 
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poetic chronicler, Vishtasp (Gushtasp) has some disagreement 
with his father King Lohrasp, and quita the city of Balkh 
which his father has founded. He leaves Iran and wanders 
westward towards Rim.’ There, at the court of an emperor, 
he accomplishes deeds of unparalleled prowess, wins the hand 
of the princess, Katayin (Kitabiin, or Nahid), becomes revon- 
ciled to his father through the good offices of his brother Zarir,? 
returns to Iran and receives the crown from Lohrasp’s hands. 
Such is the novelistic story of the Shah Namah. 

A similar romantic episode is preserved in Athenwus (19. 
275 a), as narrated by Chares of Mitylene, but it is told of the 
early years of Zariadres (presumably Zarir), brother to Hys- 
taspes of ‘ Media and the territory below.’* According to the 
account, Zariadres himself rules the territory from the Caspian 
Gatea to the Tanais, in which region the scene is laid. The 
name of the princess, in this case, is Odatis. Whether this epi- 
sode, like the preceding, be founded upon fiction or upon some 
basis of fact, it is of interest because it connects the name of 
Vishtaspa, for a time at least, with the country west of Asia.® 
When the Shah Namah makes Vishtasp (Gushtisp) return, 
and, like all the later tradition, it makes him succeed his father 
at the city of Balkh, we have a new point of contact between 
the West and the East, Media and Bactria, to add on the side 
of that theory which believes that the Religion, following Zoro- 
aster himself, gradually changed from West to East.¢ 


Mirkhond, History, tr. Shea, p. 268, 


286; of. also Noldeke, Grundrise 4. 
iran. Philol. if, 188, 166. 

1 General designation for the By- 
zantine empire, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rome. 

3 Mobi, iv. 976-981. 

* SBN, trad. Mobi, iv, 288-289, and 
Tustl, Zron. Namenbuch, p. 169. 

4 MySlar wal ris drexdra xépar; of 
Spiegel, ZDMG. xii. 295; xlv. 107; 
LiL 198, 


*Conault Rapp, ZDMG. xx. 60; 
Spiegel, ZOMG. xii. 294 veq.; xiv. 
197 ; lil. 198 ; Darmentater, Le ZA. ili. 
p. Lexx. and Justi, Iran. Namenduch, 
p. 882; Just, Grundriss der iran. 
Philol. il, 408. 

On the question of change of dy- 
nasty in the snocession of Vishtdap, 
consult what ia said by Justl, Prens- 
Heche Jahrbiicher, Bd. 88, pp 246, 
263 ; Grdr. tran: Ph. fi. 410, Bee alo 
Spiegel, ZDMG. xii. 395; xiv. 197. 
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Far-reaching Influence of Vishtiispa's Conversion. — Viewed 
in ita historic light the conversion of Vishtaspa is the main 
event of the Religion. The struggling creed now has a royal 
patron and protector. Zoroaster, therefore, at once proceeds * 
to admonish his new convert concerning the path of holiness. 
A traditional reminiscence of these admonitions is found in 
the later Avestan Yasht Fragment, Vishtasp Sast6;} and the 
Zartusht Namah further exemplifies them from tradition by 
summarizing, in a general sort of way, the main outlines of the 
teachings of the Avestan Revelation.? The Pahlavi Dinkart 
at this point adds a picturesque statement to the effect that 
‘When Zaratisht chanted the revelation in the abode of Vish- 
tisp, it was manifest to the eye that it was danced to with joy- 
fulness, both by the cattle and beasts of burden, and by the 
spirit of the fires which are in the abode.’* A new champion 
of the Faith, and protector of animal life as well, has been won, 
and joy reigns supreme. But the demons of Ahbriman rush 
away to darkness.* 

Members of Vishtaspa’s Court— Immediate Conversions — 
Living Personalities in the Gathis, — Two results followed as 
@ natural sequel to the conversion of the king and his queen: 
one was, that the religion was at once generally adopted by the 
court ; the other was, that it soon began to spread throughout. 
the land. The former of these two results must firat be dis- 
cussed, and with it a brief description of the court pereonalities 
is necessary, as well as a few words upon the life and sur- 
roundings. 

The best picture that we have of Zarathushtra’s position at 
the court of Vishtaspa, and the most real and vivid glimpses 
that we can get so as to contrast the religious times before him 
with his present life, are to be found in the Gathie themselves. 
flere we have the very words of the great Reformer or of his 

1Eg. Yi 12; chalso DEO 11.  * Dk. 7. 5. 2 (West's translation). 


Leog. «Byt. @ 16; Dic. 7. 4. 87. 
2 ZEN. p. 513 mq. 
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disciples ; and the expressions heard in the Gathis have as true 
and personal a ring as the cry of the Davidic Psalms. The 
tone of the Gathas is varied. Hope, despair, exultation, dis- 
couragement, succeed each other with rapid change; for the 
moment, confidence and assurance, but then doubt and hesi- 
tancy ; 8 period of zeal and activity must evidently have been 
followed by a time of repose and meditation; now admonition, 
exhortation, and promise; again philosophic speculation or 
veiled mystery, the spiritual sense of which could best be 
appreciated by the initiated; a shade of darkness, yet illu- 
minated by a burst of light, by vision, by inspiration ; then 
comes the final fiery outbreak of the prophetic aoul in a clarion 
note of triumph and the transport of joyous victory. Theso 
are the tones that run in minor chords through the Gathi 
Psalms. Well indeed would it be for the infidel and heretic if 
he would hearken unto wisdom and the Faith, The wicked 
man and the unbeliever, the Dregvant and the Daéva, are 
fiercely anathematized; the righteous Ashavan and the godly 
ruler are highly extolled. 

The little band of the faithful forms a church militant. Of 
ritual there is little or none. The communicants at the new 
altar are few, but they move in procession distinotly before our 
eyes. The Gathis mention some of them by name; certain of 
these are Zarathushtra’s kinsfolk. The Haécataspas, descend- 
ante of Spitima, who must have shared in Zarathushtra’s suo- 
cess at the palace, are living personages. We recognize them 
when the Priest calls upon them in exhortation.’ His favorite 
daughter Pourucista, whose marriage to Jamispa forms a 
theme in one of these Psalms, may be pictured es a type of 
filial piety and womanly devotion.* Hia cousin Maidydi-mi- 

2Cf, algo Mills, The Zend-Avesta, ‘Persian Religion,’ in Cheyne and 
in SBE. xxxi. Introd. p. xxvi; Geiger, Black'a Enoyclopadia Bidiica. 
in Darab D. P. Sanjana’s Zarathush- * Compare also what is said of Po- 
train the @&thds, pp.7-8, 16800q.; and —_rfickist and Jamssp in the Pablavi, Dk. 


Ukewise the allusions to Vishtiepa's 45. 4 (West's translation, SBE. 
court in Geldner's forthcoming article, xxxvil. 20-300). 
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ouha is already known to us as the earliest convert and as a 
wort of beloved disciple. The noble Frashaoshtra, vizir and 
attendant upon Vishtaspa’s throne, shows his faithful devotion 
to the Measenger of Ormazd by giving his daughter Hvdgvi 
(Hivovi) to be wife to him. And lastly Jimispa, the wise 
counsellor and chancellor of the king, and brother to Frashs- 
oshtra, proves to be so sage an adviser, as time goes on, and so 
valued @ supporter of the Creed, that Zoroaster’s prophetic 
mantle descends upon his shoulders after the death of the 
great high priest, and King Vishtasp ordains him as the holy 
successor in the pontifical office. It was he, according to tra- 
dition, who originally wrote down the ‘Avesta and Zand’ 
from the teachings of Zoroaster.2 With regard to these per- 
sonages of the Gathis, it is needless to add references to the 
Pablavi literature* Some other details respecting them have 
been given above in Chapter Ii. A single quotation from the 
Avestan Psalms may be added here. It is from the Gathi 
Ushtavaiti (Yana 46. 14 seq.). The Prophet with his own 
lips asks @ question, and in rhetorical style he gives the answer 
himself. 


‘Who is it, O Zarathushtra, that is thy righteous friend ; or who 
ia it'that wishes to be renowned for his great virtue? It is the 
warrior Vishtaspa, and, with the words of Vohu Manah (Good 
Thought) I invoke those in his abode whom he has converted by his 
praising (the Religion). 

“Of you, ye children of Hatcat-aspa, descendanta of Spitama, will 
IT say this: that ye did distinguish the good from the evil, (and) ye 
have won for yourselves Asha (Righteousness)‘ by such acta as are 
the first laws of Ahura. 

*Do thou, O Frashaoshtra, son of Hvdgvs, go thither with the 
elect whom we wish to be in bliss; (go thither) where Armaiti (Har- 


1 flee my note in Mélanges Charles others, as a glance at the Indexes to 
de Horles, pp. 188-180, Leyde, 1898, West's ‘Pablavi Texts’ in the Sacred 

4 About n.c. 691 ; forthe references, Books of the East will show. 
wee Chap, VIIL, pp. 97, 117, and Ap- «Lit ‘have given Asha to your. 
pendix I. elves.” 

4 Bg. Dk. 8. 98. 5, and scores of 
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mony, genius of the Earth) is united with Asha (Righteousness), 
where Vohu Manah’s Kingdom (Khshathra,) is established, accord- 
ing to desire, and where Ahura Mazda dwells amid abundance, and 
where, O JamAspa, son of Hyvogva, I shall proclaim the ordinances 
which are yours (ye Archangels) and nothing which is not in har 
mony with your ordinances.’? 

Similar pereonal situations and allusions to the faithful aro 
indicated in Ys. 51.16 seq., 88. 1 8eq., and elsewhere in these 
metrical hymns. But enough! The principal points regarding 
Zoroaster’s own immediate family have been presented in Chap- 
ter II., which deals with that subject. The genealogical table 
of the Hvigva family wes presented in that chapter because it 
shows the connections which arose by the intermarriage of 
Pourucista and Jamaspa, and of Hvégvi and Zarathushtra him- 
self.2 It is easy to see how Zoroaster made his position at 
court still stronger by allying himself closely with those next 
to the throne. For almoat all of the statements that have been 
made thus far the Avesta itself has been the principal source. 

Other Members of the Court Circle converted. — Among other 
conversions of those belonging to the immediate circle of the 
court of Vishtéspa, two must at once be mentioned. These are 
the king’s brother Zairivairi (Phl., Mod. Pers. Zarér, Zarir) 
and the king’s gallant son Spentd-data (Phi. Spend-dit, Mod. 
Pers. Isfendifr). Their names do not happen to occur in the 
Githis, but they are mentioned foremost among the faithful in 
the Avestan Yashte; and the Pahlavi Dinkar} and Shikand 
Giiminik Vijir commend them to praise among the earlioat 
converts. These special Pahlavi passages aleo ehow thet many 
of the nobility were early attracted to the Creed. The Dinkar 
states: ‘At first Zarir, Spend-dat, Frashdshtar, and Jiméap, 


1Yp. 48.17. Tomit the latter part Av. trad, $d ed. pp. 858-854; Splogel, 
of this stanza, as unnecessary in this Avesta, tibersetst, fi. 155. 
connection. For translations of this 9 See Chap. IL, pp. 21-23, and oom- 
Gath, see also Darmesteter, Je ZA.i, pare also Dk. ©, 44. 10-19; , 45. 2-6, 
907-808 ; Geldner, BB. xiv. $8 seq.; in SRE. xxxvil. 297-900. 
Mills, SB. xxx. 142 seq. ; de Harles, 
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several of the realm who were noble, conspicuous, and well- 
acting, the good and princes of mankind, beheld visibly the will 
and desirableness of Atharmazd and the archangels, and the 
progressive religion of the creatures, fit for those completely 
victorious.’ The Shikand Giminik Vijir adds ite testimony, 
that ‘Kaf Spend-dat and Zarir and other (royal) sons, instigat- 
ing the many conflicts and shedding the blood of those of the 
realm, accepted the religion as 6 yoke, while they even wandered 
to Ariim and the Hindiis, outside the realm, in propagating 
the religion.’? With regard to Spend-day (Spents-dita, Isfen- 
diar) it is interesting to observe that the late Persian author- 
ity Mirkhond conveys the idea that this heroic youth was 
largely instrumental in inducing the king, his father, to 
adopt the Faith which he himself apparently had already 
accepted. 

With the conversion of Zarir to the Religion, later tradition 
associates also that of the old King Lohrasp (Av. Aurvat-aspa), 
who has abdicated and is supposed still to be alive, although 
the Avesta makes no special mention of his name in connection 
with the Creed.* The Shih Namah is not altogether precise, 
but it includes Lohrasp as ‘the old king’ among the number 
who, with Zarir and other nobles, ‘girded themselves with the 
sacred cord and became converted’ to the faith which Vishtisp 
had adopted.‘ The later Persian Dabistan, on the authority of 
the Behdinians (‘those of the good Faith”) gives the specific 
occasion of the conversion of these two, somewhat picturesquely 
as follows: ‘The doctors of the pure faith record that King 
Lohrasp and Zarir, brother to Gushtisp, having fallen into 20 
violent a malady that the physicians in despair desisted from 
all attendance upon them ; but having been restored to health 


2 Dk. 5 2. 18, West, SBE. zivit, are Yt. M4. 84, 46, as the word is there 
185, 


apparently an attribute. 
2 SgV. 10. 67 (Weat’s translation, *ShN. dibastand kuti bah din 
SBE. xxiv. 171), Gmadend; ed, Vallers-Landauer, ili, 


* Simply Yt. 5. 106, Aurvat-aspa as =p. 1408; of, trad. Mohl, iv, 201. 
father of Vishtispe. Very doubtfal 
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through the prayers of Zardusht, they adopted the pure faith.’! 
Another instance of faith cure or healing by Zoroaster, aided, 
however, by herbs, will be recorded below. Zoroaster himself, 
however, speaka of his own office as ‘ the physician of the soul’? 

Conclusion.—The real success which Zoroaster won was first 
due to the influence of the king and the court. The Gathis 
give us some idea of Zoroaster’s preaching before the assembled 
community. His were new words and they were listened to by 
those who came from near and far (e.g. Ys. 45.1). With royal 
authority to back the Religion and noble power to support it, 
the advance and spread of the Faith must have been rapid, and 
accounts will next be given of other conversions and of the 
history of the religious propaganda. 

1 Dablatin, tr. Shea and Troyer, Ay, ahimbl, Ys. 81. 10; 4 


1, 265, Compare similarly Atkinson, 2, 16, 
Pirdavsi Shah Namah, p, 258, ll, 4-10, 
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Introduction, the Cypress of Kishmar, — In telling the story of 
Zoroaster and of Vishtaspa’s embracing the new Faith, the Shih 
Namah narrates how Zardusht planted a cypress-tree before the 
door of the fire-temple st Kishmar, in the district of Tarshiz 
in Khorassan or Bactria, as a memento of Vistispa’s conversion, 
and had inscribed upon its trank that ‘Gushtasp had accepted 
the Good Religion.’! Marvellous became the growth and age 
of this wonderful tree, the famous cypress of Kishmar (sarv-¢ 
Kishmar), as recounted by the Farhang-i Jahingiri, Dabistan, 
and other writings, as mentioned by Hyde and noticed more 
fully below in Appendix IV." The allegory is rather fine ; the 
tree typifies by its spreading branches the rapid advance of the 
Creed under the fostering care of the king and the court. 


1 ih patiruft Gultdsp dint dahl, Vullers, Fragmente, pp. 71, 72, 114- 
SbN. o@. Vullers-Landauer, fii. 1490; 116 ; Floigi, Cyrus und Herodot, p. 15; 
tead. Mohl, fv. 201-208; FarhangiJa- Wilson, Parsi Religion, 444; and Ap- 
hdagiri and the Moj. cited by Hyde, quetil du Perron, aa alluded to below 
Hist, Relig. (10d.) 817, 827 ;the Dabis- in Appendix II. A, fli, 2, n. 1, p. 164. 
‘tAn, tr. Shea and Troyer, 1. 306-809; 5 See references in preceding note. 
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Other Conversions; Spread of the Gospel; Early Religious 
Prepaganda,— Outside of the immediate circle of the king, oon- 
versions begin rapidly to follow. The way no doubt had already 
been paved among the people, and Vishtaspa’s own example and 
his enthusiastic zeal could but exercise wide-spread influence. 
With all the spirit and fire of a new convert he is untiring in 
his efforts for the establishment of the Faith. The unknown 
suthor of the Farvadin Yasht, when he comes to Vishtaspa’s 
name (Yt. 13. 99-100), breaks out into a eulogy :— 


«I was this righteous and bold warrior, 
The hero of redoubtable weapon, 
‘The very incarnation of the Law 
And devoted to the Lord — 
‘Tt was he, who, with advancing weapon, 
Songht out a broad path of Righteousness, 
And, with ad) ‘Weapon, 
Found the broad path of Righteousness. 
He, it was, who became the arm 
And the support of the Religion 
Of Zarathushtra, of Ahara; 
He, who dragged from her chains the Religion 
‘That was bound in fetters and unable to stir; 
And made her take a piace 
In the midst (of the nations), 
Exalted with power, advancing and hallowed.’ 


‘We oan but regret the loss of the eleventh Avestan Nask, 
which dealt particularly with the promulgation of the Faith. 
The Pahlavi treatise Din-Vijirkar{ tells us of its missing con- 
tenta as follows: ‘In this Nask is the topic of the sovereignty 
of Gushtisp, and Zaratisht the Spitiman, having brought the 
religion from Aiharmazd, King Gusht&sp accepted it, and 
made it current in the world,’ and the Persian Rivayat 
of Kamsh Bahrah gives the same testimony.? It is true that 
the Bahman Yasht reserves till a generation later the accom- 
plishment of the task of making the religion current in the 
‘whole’ world, which is finally brought about by the Kayanian 


+ Dyj. $11, te, West, SBR. xxvii. 442. © Biv. 11. tr. West, SBE. xxxvil. 434, 
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‘Artashir (Kai), whom they call Vohiiman son of Spend- 
daj.’1 Later writers bear the same testimony to the tradition 
of Vishtéspa’s religious energy. The Arab Ibn al-Athir, for 
example, states that when Vishtasp accepted the Faith ‘he 
compelled his people to do the same and he killed a larga 
number of them until they adopted it.’? This may be a later 
Mohammedan view, but there is no doubt that fire and the 
sword were not absent in the Avesta, and further evidences 
‘will be seen in the next chapter of propaganda by religious 
crusades at home and abroad. First we must notice the 
spread of the Creed in Iran itself. 

Spread of the Religion in Iran. —It is tolerably certain that 
within Iran itself the fire of the Faith of Zoroaster rapidly 
spread, fanned, as it was, by the breath of sovereign power. 
Conversions were undoubtedly the order of the day ; adherents 
continued to multiply and devoted volunteers began to crowd 
into the ranks which had been captained at the court. From 
the Avesta and from later literature we know the names of many 
of these. In the Yashts? we have a prose list of nearly a 
hundred sainted persons who are connected with the Vishtaspa 
circle. They are evidently the first disciples —the so-called 
Paoiryd-tkaéshas —of the Zoroastrian Creed. How far and 
hew fast the religion actually spread in the earliest period we 
do not know. We know, however, that the land of Seistin was 
one of the earliest scenes of the promulgation of the Faith, as 
will be seen by the sequel and proved by the Pahlavi treatise, 
“Wonders of Sagastin,’ elsewhere referred to. There were 
doubtless parts of Iran which were Zoroastrian only in name. 
The surmises on the question of Vishtéspa’s exact rank and 


2 Byt. 17; the passage should be list as Parshat-geo, Satna, Vohvastl, 
looked st in Weat's translation, SBE. Isvant (Yt. 13. 96), we may compare 
¥. 198-199, the Pahlavi texts, Dik. ® 94 17; 9. 98, 
SM, Gotthell, References to Zoro- 6 The French translation of the 
eater, p. 40. Yashta by Darmenteter (Le ZA. iL 
2 Yt. 18. 05-110. 580 seq.) gives numerous identifios- 

4 With such names in the Avestan 
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sovereignty have also been more than one. The problem of the 
exact lands and territories concerned, and at how early a 
period Persia Proper is to be included, requires discussion elae- 
where. One thing is certain, that Zoroastrianism was destined. 
to become the national religion of Iran. 

Some Conversions in Turan.—Nor is the Creed circum- 
soribed by the borders of Iran alone. From the Avesta we 
know that other lands and climes came in for a share of the 
good tidings of the Faith. The ‘fravasbia,’ or guardian spirits 
of those who are righteous ‘outside of the country,’ or abroad, 
are invoked as well as those within the land.! All of which 
implies some lapse of time. And among a dozen such lands 
and countries, Turan comes in for a share of the blessing. 
Turanians are mentioned by name in the canonical list of the 
faithful whose ‘fravashis,’ or idealized spirits, are glorified (Yt. 
18. 111-129). In fact, among those catalogued for sainthood 
in the list is one Isvant, son of Varaza, whom the Dinkart 
counts as a Turanian when it includes his name as ‘ Isvant, son 
of Varaz, from the countries of Taran,’ among those who will 
officiate on the last day at the general resurrection.* In the 
Gathis themselves Zarathushtra devotes a stanza to the 
descendants of Fryans of Turan, as he was one who had been 
attracted to the Prophet and is selected to receive a destined 
reward. Zoroaster speaks of him with favoring words (Ys. 
46. 12):— 

“When Asha (Righteousness) * came unto those that are to 
be named as the children, and children’s children, of Fryana, 
the Turanian who zealously doth further the possessions of 
Armaiti,t and when Vohu Manah (Good Thought) took up his 


2 Ya, 96.9; Vep. 16.2, Gdaiyuagm- ZA. ii. 690, n. 179, and Just, Fran. Na- 
0a alaongm fravalayd yaramaide, us- menbuch, p. 148. 
dakyungmoa, sn idea of universal *Le, instr. ag. as eubject; 50 alao 
brotherhood. 


"DE 0. 88. 6, West, SBE. xxxell “Le. increasing Earth by agricul- 
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abode with them, (then) the Lord Magda is announced to 
them to their comfort. 

‘Thia man who among men did propitiate Spitima Zare- 
thushtre by his generosity, he is exalted to be praised; and the 
Lord Mazda gave life unto him, and Vobu Mansh furthered 
for him his worldly goods, and him we regard as your goodly 
ally in Righteousness (Agha).” 

A descendant of this virtuous Turanian house? Ydishtd yo 
Fryanfm, is commemorated in a metrical passage of the 
Avesta, for his wisdom and for his victory over a malicious 
wizard Akhtya.® The episode is fully elsborated in the Pah- 
lavi tale which bears the name Yosht-i Fryané, and it need not 
be treated here.‘ 

Averred Conversions of Hindus.—In the great Persian 
Chronicle Shih Namah we have mention of the vigorous efforta 
that were made in the way of religious propaganda; Firdauai 
(or Dakiki) speake of Mobeds who were sent on this holy mis- 
sion all over the world, assisted and aided by Isfendiar’s con- 
quering sword. The land of ‘Rim,’ or Asia Minor and the 
‘Weat, as well as Hindustan are included in the successful mis- 
sionary fields. The earlier Pahlavi work, Shikand Giminik 
Vijér (a.p. ninth century) narrates the same fact when it 
speaks of the valiant Spend-dat and Zarir, and of those other 
noble eons of Vishtisp, who accepted the religion, of the con- 


1 Or ‘for their protection.’ 

The house of Fryins has been 
aptly identified by Eugen Wilhelm 
with the family coming from Pirgn as 
ancestor, in the Shih Nimah. See 
his comment In ZDMG. xliv. 161, and 
compare also Justi, Preiss. Jakeblcher, 
‘Ba, 88, p. 251, and ran. Namenduch, 
Pp. 106. 

* This wizard is killed in the eigh- 
tleth year of the Beligion aocording to 
Zap. $8. 10, West, SBE. xivit. 166. 
‘That date would answer to ».0. 551, 
see Appendix III, 


* Ct. Yt. 6. 61-88, and the Pahlavi 
Youht-t Fryand, §§ 1-6, tr. by West 
and Haug in Arda Virdf, pp. 247-266, 
London, 1873; also tr. by A. Bar- 
thdlemy, Une ligende iranienne, Paria, 
1889. Bee West, Grundriss d. tran. 
PAilol. i, 108, § 88, and Peshotan 
Darab Bebramjee Sanjans, Dinkar{, 
‘VoL ¥. p. 805. 

© Further references will be given 
in the next chapter ; meanwhile notice 
Sakb Namah, iil. 1496 seq., ed. Vullers- 
‘Landauer, and the translation of Mobi, 
tv. pp. 844, 499, 518, 542, 558, 
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fiicts and bloodshed, and says ‘they even wandered to Arim 
and the Hindiis, ontaide the realm, in propagating the religion.”! 
The claim to Indian converts is quite persistent in the later 
writinge, which is not so strange when we consider the Indo- 
Iranian kinship and the fact that the Parsis found in India an 
asylum from Mohammedan persecution. 

Story of the Brahman ‘ Cangranghacah.?— The most inter- 
eating episode, perhaps, of the foreign conversions is the later 
Persian story which is told of Cangranghicah, a Brahman sage 
who comes from India to Vishtasp’s court in order to refute 
Zoroaster’s doctrines, but the Hindu teacher himself is taught 
by the greater master and becomes a devoted convert of the 
Priest of Iran, This picturesque narrative is recounted, with 
other matters, in the Cangranghicah Namah, a modern Persian 
poetical work of the thirteenth century. The author of this 
treatise is stated to be Zartusht Bahram Pazhdii, of the ancient 
city of Rai, who also composed the Zartusht Namah; and like 
the latter work it is claimed to be drawn from Pahlavi sources, 
if we may agree with Anquetil du Perron, who is our chief 
eource of information on the subject.* This story of the Brah- 
man’s conversion is briefly repeated in the Dabistin and it is 
alluded to incidentally in the text of the Dasatir and described 
in its commentary.‘ All this implies some currency of the tale. 
A brief abstract of the narrative, so far as it relates to the 
main event, is worth giving, and it is here presented, being 


1 gv. 10. 67-68, West, SBE. xxiv. 
171. 

4 Ms. in Fondsd’Anquetil, 10. Sup- 
plément d'Anguetil, 18. 

+ Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 
1 Pt. 2 p. 0, n., pp. 47-58, and p. 
xxxiii. ; leo i Pt. 1, p. dxxxvi § 67; 
and again, ii, p. 790, Index. The 
value of this treatise is not very highly 
exteemed by Splege!, Die Traditionelte 
Ldterater der Parzen, ji. 182, nor by 


‘Wilson, Parsi Hetigion, p. 445. But 
ita reputation may grow like the Zar- 
tusht Namah. For other references, 
see farther on, 

¢ Dabiat&n, tr. by Shea and Troyer, 
4, 876-277 ; Desatir, (Dasitir) tr. by 
Mulla Firnz Bin Kaus, Bombay, 1818, 
iL 126-186, See Appendix VL On 
the character of the Dasitir, see also 
‘Witson, Parsi Religion, pp. 411-413. 
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based on the fuller account of the Cangranghacah Namah 
found in Anquetil.! 

Sketch of the Incident.— The aged Brahman sage, Cangrang- 
hiaeah, is a philosopher whose learning and wisdom were far- 
famed throughout India and known in Iran. He ia reported 
even to have been the teacher of Jamisp, minister to King Viah- 
tsp, whose devotion to Zoroaster is regarded as a fall from grace. 
Accordingly the Brahman writes to Vishtasp a letter remon- 
strating with the monarch for believing in the upstart Prophet. 
At the proposal of Vishtasp be finally comes himself to ‘ Balkh’ 
with a great following of devoted disciples, in order to debate 
with Zoroaster and to put the impostor to confusion. But he 
who came to scoff remains to pray. Zoroaster is prepared by 
premonition to answer all the seer’s questions before he asks 
them; and amid a great assemblage of learned men who have 
gathered from many parts of the country to listen for days to 
the religious debate, the chosen Priest of Ormazd disarms his 
antagonist before the latter has time to lift his weapons in dia- 
cussion and conflict. By reading a Nask or book of the 
Avesta, in which every difficult question prepared by the 
Hindu controversialist is already answered, he sstonishes and 
utterly confounds the Brahman. So completely is the Hindu 
philosopher vanquished and convinced, that with remarkable 
eandor he forthwith acknowledges his defeat, is converted, 
adopts the Faith, receives a copy of the Avesta from Zoroas- 
ter's own hands, becomes a zealous adherent, and joins in 
spreading the Prophet’s teachings in Hindustén and the adja- 
cent countries, so that eighty thousand souls in this way 
receive the enlightenment of the true Faith. A festival is 
instituted to commemorate this important event. Such in 
brief is the story, which remotely reminds us of the ecclesias- 
tical convocations and the discussions and disputations of 
Luther. 

This legend, as stated, seems rather to be of later origin, and 

1 Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, £ Pt. &, pp. 47-58. 
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it may have arisen after Zoroastrian believers found refuge in 
India in Mohammedan days; and where, as time went on, Brab- 
mans and Dasturs perhaps came into debate and conflict. Nev- 
ertheless it is as old as the Zartusht Namah, which has been 
proved to contain old material, and it is by the same author, as 
already explained; and religious intercourse and connection 
between India and Iran at ail periods in history is undoubted.* 
No great religion is confined to the bounds of its own country. 
And as for religious controversies and debates, nothing is more 
common. The Avesta alludes to a victorious debate with 
Naidyah Gaotems, whom some have tried, among several other 
suggestions, to identify with this same Brahman Cangrang- 
hiicah.* The Pahlavi texts speak of Zaratisht’s discussions 
with learned men whose questions he is able to answer even 
before they ask them. The statements on this subject have 
been given above. It is possible that in the Avesta we may 
discover the source of the story, which seems to be somewhat 
legendary, in a mistaken view that the Avestan adjective cax- 
rawhde (Vsp. 1.1, eto.) contains an allusion to a proper name. 
Anquetil du Perron himself understood that epithet in the Vis- 
perad as an allusion to the Hindu sage. On the other hand 
some have seen in this tradition of an Indian wise man, who 
comes to Iran, a late story concocted as an allusion to the 
famous Vedantist philosopher, S’afikare-Acarys.£ This view 


1The references of the Pablavi 
Bhikand Gtmantk Vijér and of the 
Sh&h Namah to Zorosstrianiam in In- 
dia have been given above. Further. 
more, on relations and intercourse 
between Persia and India in religions 
mattars, see Shea and Troyer’s note 
in Dad. 1. 276 n; also the story of 
Bids, next to be given; and p. 72, n 3. 

‘Yt. 18. 16, see Windlechmann, 
Mithra, p. 20, who suggests the pos- 
sibility ; bat this ia rejected by Justi, 
Hidb. d&. Zendaprache, BY. gactema. 


‘The other identifications that have 
‘een suggested for Gaotema ure dis- 
cussed in Appendix IL., p. 177-178, 

* Bee p. 61, and cf. Dk. 7. 4. 78; 5. 
2.10; Zep. $8. 5 (West, SBE. xivii 
67, 124, 164). 

4 Zend-Averta, & Pt. 2, p. 92, and 
p. 61, 

58ee Bréal, Le Brahme Toheng- 
rénghatchah, in Journal Asiatique, 
1868, p. 497. Comparealso Shes and 
Troyer, Dabistdn, 1.276, n. (Parla, 1943); 
and Darmesteter, Le ZA. 1. p. 444, 0, 
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is especially based on an identification of the great philoso- 
pher’s name with the form of the Brahman’s name which is 
found in the Dasitir (vol. ii. 125) as Sankarakas (for which 
the Commentary understands Cangranghicah).! Such a view 
is to be maintained only by premising that we sre to regard 
the story as a later invention, purposely made up to eralt the 
triumph of an Iranian over a Hindu philosopher. 

The Hindu Sage ‘Bias.’ — A sequel to the story of the con- 
version of Cangranghicah is found in the tale of ‘ Bias’ told in 
the Dasiatir and repeated from this source by the author of the 
Dabistén.? The account describes how, when the news of 
Cangranghicah’s confession became noised abroad, another 
sage, Bids (i.e. Vyasa) by name, came from India to Iran in 
order to refute Zoroaster and to convert him. Like his prede- 
cessor, however, Bias is soon impressed by Zardusht's super- 
human knowledge and divine insight, which penetrates even 
into the inmost thoughts of his soul, so that he also accepta the 
religion, or (to quote the actual words of the Dasitir com- 
mentary) ‘he returned thanks to Yezdin and united himself 
to the Behdin, after which he returned back to Hind.’? This 
story is merely a counterpart of the preceding —a combina- 
tion of legend and myth that seeks to bring Vyasa, the fabulous 
author of the Vedas, into connection with Zarathushtra. 

Fabled Greek Conversions. — The statements of the Pahlavi 
Shikand Giminik Vijér and of the Persian Shah Namah 
have already been given as claiming traditionally that the West 
(Phl. Aram, Pers. Riim)* came under Zoronster’s influence. 
The tradition is late, but in one respect it might not be so far 
from the truth if we should choose to look at Zoroastrianiam 
simply in the light of Mithra-worship which, aa is well known, 


1 "The Desatir (Dasstir), Bombey, © Dashttr, 11. 144; Dablstan, 1. 980- 
1918, vol. {1 125, See Appendix VL, 288. See Appendix VI. 
where the passage is reprinted. ¢ The comprehensive term to denote 
© DasKtir iL 126-143 (§§ 65-18) Acis Minor, Greece, wnd the Roman 
and Dabistan, i, 380-383, Empire. 
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pushed its way even far into Europe. It is not unnatural, more- 
over, for religious devotees to lay claims to extraordinary foreign 
missionary conquests. This third great debate or theological 
dispute into which Zoroaster is presumed to have entered and 
to have come off victorious, is with a Greek philosopher and 
master, as recorded in the DasStir and noticed by the Dabis- 
tau.2_ The account is doubtless apocryphal, but it deserves 
consideration with the other alleged conversions, and there is 
perhape a far-off echo of it in Hamzah of Isfahan, in a passage 
which describes how the Greeks evaded attempts to convert 
them, and the passage is given below in Appendix IV.? 
Briefly the Dasatir story of this conversion incident is as 
follows: In a prophetic passage the text of the Dasiatir tells 
how a wise man, named Tidnir (Pers. Tiitianiish) or Niyatiis, 
as the Dabistin calls him,’ ‘will come from Nirakh (Pers. 
Yunin, i.e, Greece) in order to consult thee (O Zardusht) 
concerning the real nature of things. I will tell thee what he 
asketh and do thou answer his questions before he putteth 
them.’‘ The commentary upon this passage and also the 
Dabistan expressly state that the sages of Greece despatched 
this learned man after Isfendiar had promulgated the Faith in 
many lands. We may therefore infer that the event, if it 
occurred at all, took place some years after King Vishtasp had 
accepted the Religion. The god Mazda, on this occasion like- 
wise, instructs his prophet what he shall say and how he shall 
respond to the foreigner who is described as coming to 
‘Balkh.’5 Ormazd assures Zardusht of success, and the com- 
mentary adds that ‘when the Yunéni (i.e. Greek) sage heard 
all these words (of Zardusht), he entered into the Faith and 


1 Dasstir, Ui, 190-195 (§§ 49-62); and Shes and Troyer's note to the 
Dabistan, £ 977-278. passage. On the language of the Da- 
“For the original, see Hamzah al- siitir, see what is said in Wilson, Pursl 
Isfabanl, Annaies, ed. Gottwaldt, p.26;  Beligion, pp. 411-413. 
ct. Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, 4 Dasiltir, ii, 190, §§ 42-43. 
p. 88 and aiso p. 199 below. + See commentary upon Dasittr, it, 
* Dasitir, ii, 120; Dabistin, 1 $77, 120, § 43 ; reprinted in Appendix VL 
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studied knowledge under the beloved of God, Zardusht the 
Prophet. (As a reward, moreover), the king of kings, Gush- 
tisp, bestowed on him the office of Chief of the Hirbeds of 
Yunin, and of the Mobeds of that country. The accomplished 
man (accordingly), having returned back to Yunin, brought 
over the inhabitants to the religion of that blessed Prophet.’? 

This story, whatever may be its worth or its worthlessness, 
ig not uninteresting because it shows the existence of a tradi- 
tion on the Oriental side regarding early connections between 
Tran and Greece in which religious matters came into play. 
There may, of course, lurk in such tradition some reminiscence 
of intercourse between the nations prior to the Graeco-Persian 
wars. The note of Hamzah al-Isfahini on some attempt to 
spread Zardusht’s Gospel among the Hellenes has been men- 
tioned above, with a Pahlavi reference also and a tradition in 
Firdausi.? We must not forget that the Dinkar{ asserts that a 
Greek translation was made of the Avesta. We may further- 
more recall several allusions of the Greeks themselves to the 
effect that Plato, Hermodorus, Theopompus, and others came 
under the influence of Magian doctrines. The name of this 
Grecian converted sage (Tidniix, Titianiieh, or Niyatiis) is very 
obscure and the reading is uncertain. But an identification 
with Pythagoras has been suggested on the basis of the point 
just presented. Whether founded on fiction, as is likely, or 
based upon fact, as is unlikely, the account merits recording 
and is fully given in Appendix VI. below, while the classical 
passages on Pythagoras, who is said to have studied in Babylon 
under the Magi, and on Plato might be worth looking over 
again in Appendix V., and in Chapter I., p. 7, n. 5. 

Did Zoroaster ever visit Babylon ?—In this same connection, 
when speaking of Babylon, it may be appropriate perhaps to 

1 Dasdtir, ii 125, § 62, commentary ¢ For references, sve Chap. L, pp. 
and text. 78. 

* See pp. 78, 84, 68. © See Troyer’s note on Dabistin, i, 

*Dk. 8 (West, SBE. xxxvil. p. 977. I should think ‘Plato’ might be 
xxx). aa plausible a suggestion. 
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mention a statement made by the Pahlavi Dinkar} which ascribes 
to the religion of Zaratiisht the overthrow of error and evil in 
* Bapél,’ and it accounts this achievement as one of the marvels 
of the Faith.! The passage speaks of the existance of ‘several 
matters of evil deceit which Dahak had done in Bapél through 
witchcraft ; and mankind had come to idol-worship through that 
seduction, and its increase was the destruction of the world ; 
but through the triumphant words of the religion which Zara- 
tiisht proclaimed opposing it, that witchcraft is all dissipated 
and disabled.’# 

There is of course a distant possibility that after the Faith 
became fairly established Zoroaster himself actually did go on 
missionary journeys, teaching and preaching and exercising the 
influence of his own strong personality, We need only think 
of the three brief years of our Lord’s ministry. At all events 
it is not wholly impossible to believe that several places were 
visited, perhaps including Persepolis also,® even if we are not 
prepared to accept so extravagant a view as that Babylon was 
among the number. It is true that some of the classical writers 
make Pythagoras a follower of Zoroaster or at least of the Magi, 
who were established at Babylon and into whose mysteries he 
was initiated. The theory of personal travel need not be 
pressed too far; where the effect of the Religion came, there also 
the Master himself had gone in influence, if not in person. In 

1 Dk. 7, 4. 72, West’s tranalation in 


SBE. xivii. 66. 
* The text does not indicate at what 


in the Avesta as ‘Bawri’; of, Tt & 
29-81; of,15. 19-31. In Mkh. 87. 6¢- 
67, the old king, Lohrasp, is regarded 


‘time in Zorosster’s career this event is 
supposed to have been brought about, 
or whether it did not come to pass 
later through the developments and 
epread of the Religion. The actual 
fall of Babylon occurred # generation 
after the Prophet. One might possibly 
conjecture from the passage that ‘the 
Religion’ perhapa joined hands with 
‘the conqueror Cyrus in destroying this 
‘ity, which is spoken of with hatred 


as having destroyed Jerusslem and dis- 
persed the Jews, a statement which is 
found elsewhere; see West, SBR. 
xxiv. 64. Somewhat similar is Dk. 5. 
1.6, cf. SBE, xivii, 120, Brunnhofer, 
Vom Pontus dts aum Indus, p. 147, 
might be noticed. 

* See references to Istakhr already 
given, and also below in Appendix IV. 

‘See references in Chap. L, pp. 
7-8, andin Appendix V. 
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this we have only another phase of the footprints of Buddha. 
Regarding Babylon, moreover, everything which asseciates 
Torcastee's name with this city can bat be of interest to the 
atuieat of the Exilic Period of the Bible. 

Coatfusion; —The story of the spread of the Faith, so far as 
‘we oan gather it from tradition, implies that missionary efforts 
carried the Avesta to foreign lands as well as throughout the 
territory of Iran. Tales are told of Hindu conversions, and 
even Greeks are fabled to have accepted the Creed. Zoroaster 
himaelf may possibly have engaged personally in the general 
movement of the propagands, but there is no proof that he 
visited‘Bebylon. His time no doubt was constantly taken up 
in working ‘for the Faith; some of the results which were 
achieved and some of the eventa which happened in the follow- 
ing years of the Religion are recorded in the next two 
chapters. 
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—Cromno, Oratio pro Rab. Perd. 10. 27. 
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Introduction. — Zoroaster’s life was @ long one and his min- | 
istry covered a number of years; yet tradition does not give us 
all the details which we might wish so as to be able more defi- 
nitely to mark off into periods or epochs the fifteen years or 
more that intervened between Vishtaspa’s conversion and the 
beginning of the Holy Ware that were waged against Arejat- 
aspa. In other words, we are not altogether clear in dividing 
up and distributing the events that seem to have ‘happened, 
roughly speaking, between Zoroaster’s forty-fifth year and the 
sixtieth year of his life. We certainly know they must have 
been active years, the years of a man of vigorous mind who 
has just passed his prime, and no doubt some of the events 
which have been described in the preceding chapter may 
belong to this time, or even possibly later. The foregoing 
chapter, in fact, perhaps leaves an impression of too great pre- 
cision in the distribution of its incidents. We may therefore 
take it with some latitude in connection with the present. If 
an attempted distinction is to be drawn, as the latter chapter dealt 
mainly with promulgation and conversion, this one may deal 
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rather with the ministration and organisation, with missionary 
lubors and the exercise of priestly functions. It must be kept 
in mind, however, that trying to locate in it the events which 
may have occurred at this time is s task that ig difficult to per- 
form with much satisfaction, and the work may be regarded 
rather as tentative, and as an endeavor to use material which 
remains at hand. 

Record of a Noteworthy Conversion. — One event, however, 
is definitely located for us by tradition as belonging to a spe- 
cific year in this period. The circumstance must have been 
regarded as one of real importance, owing to its being #0 
emphatically chronicled; we shall therefore notice it at once. 
It is the conversion of o heretic, a Kavig or ungodly priest, 
who is won over to the true Faith. This is recorded in the 
Selections of Zat-sparam, which say: ‘In the twentieth year 
(of the Religion) the Kavig who is son of Kindah is attracted 
(to the Faith).’? Although the name is not definitely known, 
the incident is none the lees sure; and if we accept the tradi- 
tional date of ‘the twentieth year’ of the Religion, we may set 
down this event for B.c. 611,2 at which time Zoroaster would 
have been in the fiftieth year of his age. All this makes the 
incident not without interest. 

Tradition of Zoroaster’s healing a Blind Man.— In conneoc- 
tion with Zorosster’s ministry and possibly as 2 reminiscence 
of a missionary journey, or work in that field, unless we are to 
refer it to an earlier period of his career, we may make men- 
tion here of « legendary story of his healing a blind man. 
The story is told by Shahrasténi of Khorassin (4.p. 1086- 
1158) who locates the scene rather in Persia Proper. The 


1 Zap. 88. 8, Weet, SBF. xivil. 165. xivil, Introd. § 55, and Appendix IIL. 

‘The reading of the proper name from below. 

the Pahlavi is not certain. West's My attention was first drawn to 

note on the passage offers ‘Kfinth’ as this story by a letter from Prof. G. F. 

‘@ possibility. Moore, Andover, Mass., dated Jane 
* According tothe Biindahishnchro- 28, 1893. 
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scoount runs as follows: ‘As he (i.e. Zardusht) was passing » 
blind man in Dinawar,! he told them to take a plant, which he 
described, and to drop the juice of it into the man’s eyes, and he 
would be able to see; they did this and the blind man was reatored. 
to sight."2 Even if this incident should belong to an earlier 
period of Zoroaster’s life, or to the time of his wandering, it 
nevertheless serves to show a tradition that miraculous healing 
power was believed to be exercised both by Zoroaster and by 
virtue of the Faith itself. The latter point might find 
sufficient exemplification in the Avestan Vendidad. 

Question of Zorcester’s Scientific Knowledge. ~~ The tradi- 
tion which has just been recounted of the healing of the blind 
man brings up another point which requires note. This is the 
question of Zoroaster’s scientific knowledge, which is a side of 
his character that is distinctly recognized by tradition, and 
which must have come into play in his ministry. There is evi- 
dence that he showed a practical bent of mind in his work as 
well as the theoretical and speculative turn in his teaching. 
Ali accounts of the Religion indicate that the necessity of minis- 
tering to the wants of the body, as well as to the needs of the 
soul, was fully comprehended. Nor is medical knowledge 
to-day regarded as unessential or to be dispensed with in some 
branches of foreign missionary work. The records of antiquity 
imply that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopwediac 
character, stood for many sides of life. Some of the original 
Nasks of the Avesta are reported to have been wholly sci- 
entific in their contents, and the Greeks even speak of books 
purported to be by Zoroaster on physics, the stars, and precious 
stones.’ It is true these need not have come from Zoroaster at 


1 Phin village is located by YakAt, scientifique en Perse; Paris, 1804-07, 
twenty farsangs from Hamad&n ; it lies especially tome iv. p. 200. 
Ddetween this and KirmSnshih. See *Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
Barbier do Meynard, Dictionnaire dep. 50. 
Ia Perse, p. 261, p. 867 (Shiz), 615 "See p. 8 above, and Appendix V. 
(Mah-Dinir) ; and for a description below, under Suidas and Pliny. 
‘of the place see de Morgan Mission 
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all; but this representa a phase of life that Zoroaster or his 
apostles stood for. Tradition recognizes the presence of this 
practical element in the Religion which made it sppeal to 
many who might not otherwise have been attracted, and which 
must have contributed in no small degree to its spread. The 
priests were the real conservators of knowledge and learning. 
As an illustration of their practical knowledge, so serviceable 
to mankind, we may notice a passage in the Dinkart, which 
claims that the debt owed to Zoroaster in this respect is 
extensive. The text reads: ‘One marvel is the disclosure by 
Zaratisht, in complete beneficence, medical knowledge, ac- 
quaintance with character, and other professional retentiveness, 
seoretly and completely, of what is necessary for legal knowl- 
edge and spiritual perception ; algo, the indication by revelation, 
of the rites for driving out pestilence, overpowering the demon 
and witch, and disabling sorcery and witchoraft. The curing 
of disease, the counteraction of wolves and noxious creatures, 
the liberation of rain.’? This and a number of ordinary prac- 
tices, which have a bearing upon every-day life, are included in 
this list of what the Pahlavi text calls ‘worldly wisdom’ 
(gehdnd-ztraidth), aa contrasted with ‘angelic wisdom’ or ‘divine 
knowledge’ (yasdénd-zirajsth).2 The brief résumé sums up 
what was expected to be found in the repertory of the wandering 
Athravan, or descendant of the Prophet, at least in Sagsanian 
times, and quite as likely it represents some of the aides of 
Zorosater’s own activity during the long period of his 
Other Items of Interest, Incidents, and Events. — Tradition 
has preserved a few more items of interest, incidents, or occur- 
rences and events which may belong to the period of these 
years. A suggestion has been made that Zoroaster may have 
visited hia own home in his native land of Adarbaijin. Anque- 
til even thought that Urumish is mentioned in the Avesta in 


1 Dk. 7, 6. 8-9, translated by West. © See Went's note in SBE, xlvil 76. 
ABE. xivii, 15-76, 
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an injunction given by Ahura Mazda bidding Zarathushtra, as 
he conceived it, to proceed to a certain place. But thisisa 
mistaken interpretation of the passage Angquetil also under- 
stood that Zoroaster and Vishtasp- were together in Istakhr 
(Persepolis).2 This view is apparently based upon the fact 
that Zoroaster induces Vishtdsp to transfer one of the sacred 
firesfrom Khorasmia to Darabjard, in Persia, as stated by Masiidi,? 
and based upon Tabari (and Bundari after him) who describes 
how the Avesta was written down in golden letters upon the 
hides of twelve thousand oxen and ‘Vishtasp placed this at 
Istakhr in a place called Darbisht (or Zarbisht?).’4 This may 
be noticed also in connection with the tradition of Jamisp’s 
writing down the Avesta from Zoroaster’s teachings (p. 76), 
and is also brought up in connection with the tradition that 
the archetype copy of the Avesta was deposited in the 
“treasury of Shapigan’ (or however we are to read the name 
and its variants) as discussed below in Appendix IV. 
During this period we can likewise imagine Zoroaster as 
otherwise much engaged in organizing the new religion, in 
founding fire-temples as described below, and in exercising in 
various ways his function as Chief Priest; not the least of these 
perhaps was in establishing the rite of ordeal as already noticed, 
or in celebrating the event of Vishtasp’s conversion by planting 
the cypress of Kishmar, before described. There were also 
times when prophetic visions were granted ‘and hallowed enun- 
ciations were made. The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (and aiter it 
the Zartusht Namah) records a favored vision which was allowed 
to Zoroaster, in which he foresees, during a seven days’ trance, 
the whole future of the Religion.6 Even the Apocryphal New 
Testament in one passage claims that Zoroaster prophesied the 
1 Angustl du Perron, i. Pt.2, p. —* Masfldt, trad, Barbier de Meynard, 
62, n. 1. ‘The misiaterpretation of iv. 75. 
the words Airyama Jshya in repeated ——* Gottbell, References to Zoroaster, 
by Bleuker, ZA. Theil 8, p. 85. p. 87 ; Hyde, Hist. Relig. p. 815 (1 0d.). 


4 Anquetil du Perron, op, cit. p.68  'Bahman Yt. & 6-0, seq, &. by 
= Klouker, Z4, Thefl 8, p. 35. ‘West, SHE. ¥. pp. 191-285. 
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coming of Christ; and a Syriac writer, Solomon of 
(aD. 1960) tlle » tradition of « special fountain of water, 
called Gitsh& of Hérin, where the royal beth was erected and 
by the side of this fountain Zoroaster predicted to his disciples 
the coming of the Messish.® 
‘The Sacred Fires. — There can be little doubt that much of 
Zoroester’s time was spent in the care of the sacred fire or in 
the furthering of the special cult throughout the land. Tradition 
counts that one of the most important features of Vishtaspa’s 
conversion was his active agency in founding new places in 
which the holy flame might be worshipped or in reéstablish- 
ing old Atash-gahs. In 8 special (prose) chapter, the Avesta 
describes the various sacred fires recognized by the Faith, and 
the Bindahishn gives additional details on the subject ;* Fir- 
dausi mentions several so-called Fire-Temples* and Masiidi, 
among other Mohammedan writers, devotee a number of pages 
to the subject of the Magian pyraea, several of which he says 
existed before Zoroaster came.6 Numerous Arabic writers 
refer to the question, and as their references are accessible, 
they need only be summarized here* 

Masiidi and Shahrastani tell of some ton different Pyraea 
or places of fire-worahip which existed in Iran before Zoro- 
aster’s time, and they give the name or location of each. Zoro- 
aster himself causes a new temple to be built in Nishapir, and 
another in Nisaea.’ Furthermore, at his request King Vishtasp 


3 Apoor. NT. L Infancy, ob. til 1. 

4 Bea Gotthell, References to Zoro 
aster, p.29; Kuhn, Zine Zoroastrische 
Prophesetung, p. 219 in Featgruss an 
Roth, Stuttgart, 1808; and Wallis 
Budge, Book of the Hes, p. 81 seq. in 
Aneo, Oxon., Oxford, 1886. Of course 
compare Yt. 19. 89-06; Dk. 7. 8. 55. 

© Avesta, Ys. 17. 11; ef. also Vd. 6. 
78-08; Pabl Bd.17.1-9. Seeespecially 
Darmesteter, Le ZA, §. 149-157. 

48.g. Sh, Mobl, iv, 291, 966, ete. 


*Mashat, Les Prairies d'Or, Texte 
et Tred, parC. Barbier de Meynard, 
tv. 72, 75 eq. ; and see Shahrastant, 
Uedersetst, Haarbriicker, 1. 276 neq. 

On the fires, see expecially the 
material in Gotthell, References to Zo- 
roaster, pp. 46-47; Hyde Relig. Pere. 


BP. 859-883, 
1 Mast, Prairies, v.75; Bhehras- 

tant, 1 276; of. Gotthell, References te 

Zoroaster, pp 45, 47. 
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seeks for the fire of Jemshéd, which is found in Khorsemia, and 
he has it transferred to Dar&bjard in Persia. Thia latter fire 
in eaid to be especially venerated by the Magi. Other Pyraca 
are mentioned in Seistin, Rim (Constantinople), Bagdad, Greece 
(without the fire), India, and in China, Not without interest 
is the mention of the fire-temple in Kimis (Comisene) which 
bore the name of ‘ Jarir,’ apparently after Vishtdsp’s son Zarir.1 

Among all the fires there seem to be three which stand, in 
later times of the Sassanians, as the threefold representative of 
the sacred element, corresponding to the social division of the 
community into three classes, priests, warriors, and laboring 
men.* The names of the three great fires are given as fol- 
lows: — 

1. Atir Farnbag, the fire of the priests. This fire, 
whose name appears as Farnbag, Frobaé, Khurraéd, Khordad, 
being a corruption of * Hvarend-bagha or * Hvarend-data, i.e. 
‘the fire of the Glory Divine, or the fire Glory-Given,’ is one 
of the most ancient and most sacred of the holy fires in Iran.® 
Existing as early as Yima’s reign, and having been established 
in the Khorasmian lend or the eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, it waa removed by Kavi Vishtaspa to Cabul, if we are to 
accept the commonly received statements on the subject.‘ 


1 Go Shasrasténl, 1. 275, but seem- 
ingly « different reading or form of 
the name (Le. Djerich) is found in 
Masi, iv, 74, See slo Gotthell, Baf- 
‘@rences to Zoroaster, pp. 45, 46. 

4 Bd. 17. 6-8, and Ye. 17. i2, Ct. 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 140 aeq., and 
‘Masbdi, loc, cit. 

2Ct Ard’ Vid, te. Haug and 
‘Weat, p. 146, note; and Bd. 17. 5-6. 

¢S8o Bd 17. 5-6 if we read the 
Pahlavi name as ‘Kabul’ with West 
(SBR. +, 68); otherwise we may un- 
derstand it was removed, not eastward, 
‘but to the west, if we follow Darmes- 
toter, Le ZA. {, 154, in doubting the 


reading ‘ Kavul (K&bul)’ which West, 
however, gives (SBE. v. 68). Dar- 
mesteter follows Masfd!, Sbahrastant, 
and Yskit; similarly, Ibo al-Fakih al- 
Hamadhanl (4.p. 910) ; Albirfint (p, 
216, tr. Sachan) —all cited by Gotthell, 
References to Zoroaster, pp. 48-47, 
‘The subject is also discussed below in 
connection with the scene of Zoro- 
‘aater's ministry, Appendix IV., p. 917. 
Ts is evident that Shahrastint's Aza. 
ols is for Adarin ebih, ‘king of 
fires," Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 157, 
Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, 
p 47. 
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2, Atir Gishnasp (Gishasp), the fire of the warriors. 
The name Giishnasp is probably a corruption from * Varahan- 
asps, ‘mele-horse,” of. Skt. ersan-as’ed, an epithet of Agni, as 
noted by Darmesteter. This was a very ancient fire and it 
early played a part when Kai Khiierav exterminated idol-wor- 
ship. It was situated in the neighborhood of Lake Urumiah, 
or on Mount Asnavand upon the shores of that lake.1 Accord- 
ing to the Zaratusht Namah, this was one of the fires which 
came with the Archangels to aid in Vishtaspa’s conversion aa 
described in Chap. V., p. 65, n. 1. 

8. Atiir Birzhin Mitra, the representative of the labor- 
sing class. ‘The name, also in Persian, Burzin Mihr, corre- 

to *Berezent Mithra.? This third fire, or the special 
fea of the laborer, played an important part in Vishtaspa’s con- 
sti This is located on Mount Raévant in Khorassan in the 
Woinity of Lake Sdvar (mentioned in the Biindshishn), in the 
region of Tis, as noticed aleo below in Appendix IV., p. 216.8 
A similar situation is given to it by Firdausi.t Perhaps there 
is an echo of the name of this fire lingering in the name of the 
small town Mihr to the west of Nishapiir, although for a fuller 
statement of Houtum-Schindler’s view, reference is made to 
p. 216. Several of the Mohammedan writers, as noticed above, 
state that the epecial fire of Zoroaster was in the neighborhood. 
of Nish&piir. We recall that Khorassin was the land of the 
planting of the cypress of Kishmar, and the scene of the clos- 
ing battlea which ended the Holy War — all of which igof inter- 
est in connection with the field of Zoroaster’s ministry. 

Conclusion. — The sim of this chapter has been to present 
such material as we can gather for the events of Zoroaster’s 
life during the years next preceding the outbreak of the Holy 


1Bd.17.7 ; Zap. @.22; West, SBE. y. 88, 41, 178. See likewise Anquetil 


¥. 68, 178, See aleo p. 48 above. dn Perron, ZA. i. Pt. 3, p. 46, 2. & 
“CE. Av. Mirom ... dersnantom, (on KhorassBa). 
Yt. 10.7, Ct. SN. fil. 1409, Vollers-Lan~ 


* Bd. 18. 16. 82-85; Zep. 6.23; of. dauer = trad. Mobl, iv. 291. 
also Bd. 19, 94; 38.8; Wont, SBE. 
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Wars. In this way an impression has bean gained of certain 
other sides of Zoroaster’s character and activity, especially the 
practical side which his nature probably also had. The mate- 
rial from which to judge of these points, however, is found to 
be rather meagre. Finally, special attention has also been 
devoted to the subject of the spread of the fire-cult by Zoro- 
aster and the work which was accomplished in founding new 
Atash-gihs or in reéstablishing the old Pyraca. But all these 
events did not come to pass without a struggle; nor were the 
actual resulte achieved without a hard fight. If the Faith 
which Vishtaspa has adopted is to become the state creed of 
the realm, this is not destined to come to pass without a 
etruggle, especially with powers outside. Warfare is insep- 
arable from crusading; and we see gathered in the horizon the 
clouds of the storm about to burst over Iran. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE HOLY WARS OF ZOROASTRIAWISM 
THE LAST TWENTY YEARS OF ZOROASTER'S LIFE 


‘Fight the good fight of faith.’ 
—Tosorar I. 6. 12. 


Iwrnopverios — Raxio1ows Warvans m THE Avesta ~ Annsarasra, OR 
<Ansisr ap tax Hoty Wazs—Ovrsazax oy Hosrmrme; Caves a> 
Daras — Anzisr’s Urtimatom— Hs Finst Invasiox; Tas Horr Wan 
sxorxt— Ansisr’s Anny ap rms Lxapans— Visrrisr's Auwy ann ire 
Commaxpuus—Barrizs or ras Finer Wan—lIerewplin as Cuvsapven, 
amp tas Fottowme Evarrs — Ansisr’s Seooxp Invasion; vax Lasr 
Horr Wax—Svummarr 


Introduction.— Up to this point it might appear as if the 
progress of the Religion had been one only of success and 
smooth advance. Such, however, cannot have been the case in 
reality. We have to do with a church militant, and there is 
evidence, in its history, of more than one hard-fought battle 
before victory is achieved. Not all conversions were easily 
made. The sword rather than the olive-branch would be the 
more suitable emblem to deck the earlier pages of the history 
of the Faith. 

Owing to circumstances the development of the idea of uni- 
versal peace and of general good-will towards neighbors was 
not allowed to play so important s part as it might have 
played theoretically in the first stages of the new Religion. 
‘When crusading for the Faith began, bitter struggles and 
antipathies soon came into existence. The war-ory of creed 
weraeus unbelief begins to fill the sir. Old political and 

18 
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national feuds take on a new color— the tinge of religious 
antagonism. This latter statement is especially true of the 
ancient enmity between Iran and Turan. This breaks out 
afresh in the form of a war of creeds between the Hyaonian 
leader Arejat-aspa, as he is called in the Avesta, or Arjisp of 
Turan, as he is later generally styled, and the pious hero of 
Zoroastrianism, Kavi Vishtaspa (Vishtésp, Gushtisp). Vio- 
tory ultimately attends upon the Creed of the Fire and the 
Sacred Girdle, but the stages of progress have to be fought 
step by etep. Bloodshed and distress precede success and 
triumph. 

Religious Wars in the Avesta. — Before turning to the great 
Holy Wars against Arejat-aspa, we must first notice that the 
Avesta also records several other violent conflicts which are 
looked upon in the light of hallowed warfare against unbelief. 
The Avesta mentions some eight powerful foes over whom 
Vishtaspa, or his gallant brother Zairivairi (Zarir) invoke 
divine aid in battle, and victory descends upon their banners in 
answer to their prayers. We know at least the names of these 
vanquished warriors, for they are given in the Yashts. We 
tread of T&thryavant and Peshana,! Ashta-aurvant, son of Vispa- 
thaurvd-ashti,? Darshinike and Spinjaurusha*® and of Peshd- 
cingha and Humayaka.‘ All are spoken of as infidels, heathen, 
heretics, or unbelievers. The details of the battles against 
them are unfortunately lost. In point of time some of these 
ocourred in the period of conversions already described. 
From the claims of the sacred text we know that victory 
waited upon the faithful. 

Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) and the Holy Wars.— The inveterate 
foe and mortal enemy of Vishtéspa, however, is Arejayaspa 
(Arjasp), or the infidel Turk, as later history would have 
styled him. He stands as the great opponent of the national 
Faith, and we are fortunate in having considerable traditional 

1Yt. 6. 100; Yt. 19. 87; of. Yt 9 81. * Yt. 9. 80-81, 
980 Darmesteter, Le ZA. il. 489, “Ye. 6.118, 
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information preserved regarding these wars with him. They 
are of paramount importance in the history of Zoroaster and 
his Creed, and they require fuller discussion. Details of the 
campaigns may be gathered from the Avesta, the Pahlavi writ- 
ings, the Shih Namah, and from some allusions in Arab chroni- 
clers. The account given in the Shih Namah dates from the 
tenth century of our era, and it is partly by the hand of Fir- 
dausi's predecessor, Dakiki, as Firdausi himself expresaly states 
when he describes the thousand lines which he had received 
from Dakiki in a dream—the thousand lines relating to Zo- 
toaster and Gushtasp and the founding of the Faith. The 
principal references are here collected and presented for 
convenience.* 

The warfare against Arejat-aspa is known in the Pahlavi 
writings as ‘the war of the religion.’ In the Avestan and 
Pahlavi texte Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) is the leader of the hostile 
folk known as Hyaonians (Av. Hyaona, Phi. Khydn). This 
nation hag rightly or wrongly been identified with the Chionitae 
of the classics. This subject is more fully discussed below in 
Appendix IV. In any event Arejat-aspa stands for the head 
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1 Bee p. 5, n. 2; also see Mohl, trad, 
fy, 286-867, and consult Noldeke In 


Bah-Néme, tn 8h, dk, bayer. Akad, 
der Wiss. 1890, Bd. iL pp. 48-84.— 


Grandriss der iran. Philot. ii. 148-160. 

* References to Arejaj-aspa and the 
Holy Wara: Aventa, Yt. 6. 100, 113— 
117; Ye. 10. 87; Yt. @ 20-81 = Yt. 17. 
40-51. Pablavi, Dk. 7. 4. 77, 88, 
84, B7-80; 7. 6. 7; 6 3. 18 (note by 
West) ; 6.8. t (West, p. 126); 8. 11. 
4; @ 61, 12; & 91 (West, SBE. 
xxrvil. 412); Bd. 18. 89-24; Byt. 9, 
9 (and 8. 49, note by West); Zep. 93. 
& (alt these references are cited a0- 
cording to West’s translations in the 
Saored Books) ; tarthermore, the Pah- 
lavi Yitkir-t Zaririn (which is con- 
atently cited from the very useful 
contribution of Geiger, Das Fatkarnt 
Zarwin und sein Verhdlinis sum 


Firdaust, Shah N&mah, ed. Vullere- 
Landauer, vol. fil, p. 1495 s0q.; ak 
tations also made after the French 
tranalation by Mobl, Le Ltore des 
Bote, iv. 908 seq. (Paris, 1877); of. 
Mkewies the paraphase by J. Atkinson, 
Shah Namah, transiated and abridged, 
London and New York, 1886 ; further- 
more, Vallers, fiber Zoroas- 
ter, Bonn, 1881, Pisxi’s translation 
was not accamible.— Arabic Writ- 
ere, Tabari, extract quoted by Nél- 
deke, Psrsieche Studien, ii. 6-1, and 


52g. Dd im 38, 
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of the chief inimical power among the heathen ; the Shih Namah 
regards him as the head of Turin, Turkestan, China. 

We have evidence of two distinct invasions by Arjasp’s 
forces, although the Avesta does not make clear the fact that 
there were two wars. The Pahlavi texts are not so explicit on 
the subject as are the Shah Namah and some works, but the 
traditional dates which cover a period of seventeen years, as 
given by the Pahlavi writings, allow the inference of the two 
wars or two invasions, Both these religious conflicts result 
in victory for Iran; yet not without severest loss for a time. 
In the first war, Vishtaspa’s brother Zairivairi (Zarér, Zarir) 
and the latter's son Bastavairi (Bastvir, so read for Nastiir)? 
are the heroes of the fight; in the second war, Vishtispa’s son 
Isfendiér, by his deeds of marvellous prowess, eclipses even 
the glory of these two hercic combatants. It seems appro- 
priate to give some description of these wars and some dis- 
cussion of the subject because of its bearing upon the early 
history of Zoroastrianism. The sources have already been 
mentioned (pp. 5, 88); truly to appreciate the subject one 
ought to read the accounts of tradition, or of fiction as some 
may prefer to call it, in the Yatkar-i Zaririn and in the Shih 
Namah, which have been oftenest drawn upon. Here there is 
apace merely to give excerpts from their descriptions or to give 
an outline of their contents. 

Outbreak of Hostilities ; Causes and Dates. —-If we accept the 
date given by the Zoroastrian tradition, which belongs to the 
time of the Sassanidae, it was some seventeen years after Vish- 
taspa’s conversion that the war against Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) 
broke out. The Pahlavi selections of Zéj-sparam state that 
‘in the thirtieth year (of the Religion) the Khydns arrive, who 
make an incursion into the countries of Iran.’* On the basis 
of traditional chronology, as worked out by Dr. E. W. West, 


1 ‘These names belong to the Avesta, ‘2 Zap. 88. 8, tr. Went, SBE. xivii 
the Pahlavi, and the Shah Namah. 186. 
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we may place this event in the year z.c. 601.1 The Shah 
Namah likewise shows that, after the conversion of the king, 
some time must have elapsed before the great war began.* The 
day of the final battle of this war, it may be added, is given by 
the Yatkar-i Zariran as Farvadin.* 

As for causes, the ostensible ground for the original difficulty 
‘was found in Vishtasp’s refusal to continue the payment of 
tzibute and revenue to Arjasp and in the latter's consequent 
and persistent pressing of his demand. So much, at least, for 
the pretence. The actual ground for difficulty, however, seems 
to have been the religious difference ; for Vishtasp’s adoption 
of the new Faith really lies at the basis of the trouble. The 
religious question is certainly mixed up with the tribute matter. 
Perhaps one could hardly expect the two to be separated. The 
affair of the tribute is recorded in the Pahlavi Dinkart as well 
as in the Shah Namah.‘ On the other hand, the Yagkar-i 
Zeririn makes the religious issue the main one.’ In the Shih 
Nimah, when the question comes up, Zoroaster appears prac- 
tically in the position of a cardinal vested with regal power and 
wielding a vigorous hand in matters of state. He urges Gush- 
tasp (Vishtaspa) absolutely to refuse payment of the tax. The 
great Priest’s personal interest in the political situation and 
problem to be settled is evidently largely governed by religious 
motives; Arjasp, it is known, had declined to accept the true 
Faith. In the Prophet’s eyes, therefore, Turan is destined to 
be damned. Accordingly it is the Powers of Hell itself that 
rise up to inflame Arjasp’s fory against Iran. The Dinkart 

1fee Weat, SB. xlvii, Introd. Znratfisht play a lesser part than 
$55, and Appendix III. below. Jkmisp who scems rather to'be the 

‘Ct, Shh Namah, ed. Vullers- religious adviser of the king. 
Landauer, ili, 1500, candi roegdr, and = YZ. § 86 (Geiger). 

‘Mobi, iv. 298, ‘quelqus temps.’ Note = ¢ Dk. 7. 4. 77, West, SBE. xivii. 
also that Zoroaster is now spoken of 68; BAN. tr. Mohl, tv. 208, 

as ‘old’ (pir) ; according to tradition YZ. § 1 seq. 

he would have been sixty at the time. *ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 380, 304; YZ 


‘The Yatkar hardly implies the lapse § 1 seq, 
of vo long an interval, and it makes 
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believes that no less a personage than Aéshma, the Arch- 
demon of Wrath, conveyed clandestinely to Arjasp the tidings 
of Vishtésp’s fixed and unswerving refusal. The statement 
tells the whole story: ‘ When Vishtasp, accepting the religion, 
praises righteousness, the demons in hell are disabled ; and the 
demon Aéshm (Ay. Aéshma) rushes to the country of the 
Khyéns and to Arjasp, the deadly one of the Khydns, because 
he was the mightiest of tyranta at that time; and the most 
hideous of all, of so many of them in the country of the Khydns, 
are poured out by him for war.’? 

Arjisp’s Ultimatum. — Arjasp forthwith makes a formal de- 
mand in writing and states the conditions upon which alone 
he will remain at peace; and he adds an ultimatum to the 
effect that Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) must abandon the new creed 
or be prepared to have the country of Iran invaded within two 
months.* The authority for these statements is to be found in 
the Yatkar and in the Shah Namah; the details of the mes- 
sages, whether fictitious or actual, are preserved in their pur- 
port and intention, at least, in these same works. The names 
of the two messengers whom Arjasp despatches to convey 
this decisive letter have been preserved as Vidrafsh and 
Namkhvast of the Hazirs.® The problem of the location of 
Arejat-aspa’s kingdom and of the Hyaonians of the Avesta has 
already been alluded to and it is more fully discussed below in 
Appendix IV.‘ Here we shal? only note that the Shih Nimah 
locates the Toranians on the other side of the Oxus and makes 
Arjisp despatch his envoys from the city of Khallakh or Khal- 
lukh to Vishtasp in Balkh. Although Zoroaster was the chief 


1Dk 1. 4 87, tr. West, SBE. 
xivii, 79, and see Dk. ® 11. 4, ‘the 
demon of wrath,’ Compare also tho 
mention of ‘wrath! in Byt. 8. 9, Weat, 
ABE, vy. 218. The Shih Nimab bas 
narra Dick, SEN. ili. 1600, ed. Vol- 
lers-Landsuer; of. Mohl, iv. 298. 

On the time ‘two months’ see 


‘Sbab Namah, Mobl, ty. 208, and Yay 
kar, § 12, 

SZ. § 2 (Geiger, p. 47), ShN. 
Mohl, tv. p. 800. Bee aleo Di. 7. 4. 
Ti, ‘the deputed envoys of Arjiep 
«+. Who demand tribute and revenue’; 
a5k va-baes (Weat, SBR. xivil. 68). 

# Bee p. 133 neq. 7 
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instigator of the trouble between the two rulers,! it is not 
unnatural, perhaps, that we find Jamisp assuming the chief 
réle as counsellor, for he was prime minister, chancellor, and 
gtand vizir.s On the receipt of the arrogant message, Vish- 
‘tésp's warlike brother Zarir (Av. Zairivairi, Phl., Mod. P. 
Zarér, Zarir) at once stepa forward and boldly hurls defiance 
in the face of Arjasp's messengers; he endites in response a 
stern letter, to which the king gives approval, and he hands it 
to the envoys to deliver on their return. War is forthwith 
declared. 

First Invasion of Arjasp, and the Holy War.—-The Dinkart 
states that the missing Vishtasp-sisté Nask of the Avesta con- 
tained an account of ‘the outpouring of Arjisp the Khyén, by 
the demon of Wrath, for war with Vishtasp and disturbance of 
Zaratisht; the arrangements and movements of King Vishtasp 
for that war, and whatever is on the same subject.’ This 
brief but clear outline makes us regret the more keenly the 
Joss of 0 interesting a book of the Avesta. But doubtless con- 
siderable of the material has actually been preserved, as in 
other cases, in the Pahlavi and later Persian literature ; and this 
fact lends more weight to the statements of the Pahlavi Yat 
kir-i Zariran and of the Shah Namah as being actually based 
on old foundations and therefore worthy of real consideration. 
This should be kept in mind in the following pages and in the 
descriptions which they present. 

The Yakar-i Zariran and the Shah Namah both give vivid 
pictures, with imaginative coloring, of the marshalling of the 
foroes and the numbers of the opposing hosts. As is common 
even in modern historical records, the estimates of the number 
of men actually under arms differ considerably. For Arjasp's 

1Dk. 6 11. 4, ‘the outpouring of 4 YZ. $§ 10-18 (Geiger, pp. 49-50) ; 
Arjisp the Kbydn, by the demon of ShN. Mobi, fy. 901-303. 
wrsth, for war with Vishtésp and = ¢ Dk, 8, 11. 4, West, SBE. xxxvil, 
disturbance of Zaratisht’ ma 


4Z. § 8 (Geiger, p. 48); Sh. 
‘Mohl, fy. pp. 800-817. 
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army one section of the Yatkar gives the number as 181,000 
men. The Shah Namah is not so explicit, but puta the 
forces of the two wings of Arjasp’s host, and of the reserve, 
at 800,000, without including the msin body of the army.* 
On the other cide Vishtasp’s army is actually estimated by 
the Yagkir at 144,000 men,’ although it once speaks as if the 
number were innumerable;* whereas in the Shih Namah the 
strength is merely stated in a vague way as 1000 x 1000.° 

Arjasp’s Army and its Leaders.—- The tradition upon which 
Firdausi, or rather Dakiki, based his poetic chronicle is consis- 
tent throughout with respect to making the city of Khallakh 
the place from which Arjasp set out upon his campaign. 
Again we miss the lost Vishtdsp-sistd Nask of the Avesta 
alluded to abovel The poet is even able to give the order in 
which Arjisp arranged his troops for the invading march. 
This differs considerably from the actual plan of marshalling 
his forces and commanders when in battle array; but even a 
poet would recognize the likelihood’of changes and alterations 
according to the exigencies of the campaign and situation. 
On the march the troops were disposed of in the order given 
in the diagram on page 110.° 

The advance guard is entrusted to Khashash. The two 
wings are assigned respectively to Arjisp’s own brothers Kuh- 
ram and Andarimin (cf. Av. Vandaremaini) with three hun- 
dred thousand picked men. The chief in command is given to 
Gurgsir, while the flag is entrusted to Bidrafsh. Arjasp him- 
self occupies the centre for safety and convenience; and Hiish- 
div brings up the rear. 

As already noted, the above line of march, however, differs 


1YZ. § 46, but s few lines farther 
om (§ 50) the number is mentioned as 
12,000,000 (probably s mistake in a 
figure), The prose Sb8h Namah Nesr 
mentions Arjisp’s conscription as 
$15,000 men’ ; of, Hyde, Hist. Relig. 
P. 836 (1 ed.). 


SShN, Mobi, tv. pp. 906, 810. 
YZ. § 49. 

4¥Z. §16. 

* BhN. Mobl, tv. 908. 

“See GAN, Mohl, tv. 906 (line of 
march), opposed to iv, 819 (order of 
Dattle). 
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ABJASP’S ORDER OF MARCH 


(According to the hah Namah)? 


Khashish 
* (with advance guard) 


= Gurgerr | 
(with banner) 


(chief in command) 
: ne 
(with rear guard) 
1 Bee preceding note ; and, on the proper names, see Justi, Iron. Namenduch, 
an follows: Xai, p. 171; Gurgedr, p. 192; Bidraft (Widrafs), p. 368; Anda- 


tian (Watdaremainil), p. 247; Kuhram, p. 168; Haxiie (Hokide), p. 181; 
Arjasp, p. 21. 
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from the arrangement of the forces in action on the field of 
battle. According to the picturesque account which is given 
in the Shah Namah, we can imagine Arjasp’s forces drawn up 
in battle array in the manner indicated below. From the 
descriptions of the engagement it ie evident that in Oriental 
fighta, as often elsewhere, single deeds of great daring by brill- 
iant leaders gain the day rather than combined efforts and the 
mancuvring of massed troops. We may conceive of the fort- 
unes of the battle as guided by Ormazd and by Abriman, 
The description in the Shih Namah may indeed be poetic or 
journalistic, but it is worth reading, and the array of the 
enemy appeared as follows: }— 


ARJASP'S ARRAY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
(According to the Shah Namah)* 
Gargeir 


Bidratsh 
Asjlap with Nesnkbviat® 100,000 
Chosen troops 


Reserve 
100,000 


Enuhren 
((orith rear guard) 


| 


Bidrafsh and Gurgsar are given charge of the two wings 
with 100,000 men each. Namkhvast with picked troops has 


1 Boe Mohl, iv. p. $19 (and contrast 193; Bidra/s(Widray), p. 908; Na 
with iv. p, 806). mondst, p. 290; Kuhram, p. 168; 
1 Seo preceding note; and, for the Asjdsp, p. 21. 
Proper names, compare Justi, Zran. Ct ShN, Modl, iv. 318, 319, 
Namenbuch, a2 follows: GurgeGr, p. 
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the centre where Arjasp himself is stationed.1 The reserve of 
100,000 men is disposed in such a way as to support all the 
divisions. This time Kuhram * guards the rear, whereas Hishdiv 
had held that position on the invading march. Among Arjisp’s 
leaders only two are really known to fame in the conflict: these 
are Nimkhvist and Bidrafsh.* 

Vishtasp’s Army and its Leaders.—The strength of Vish- 
taspa’s forces has already been mentioned. The three prin- 
cipal heroes who win renown on the Iranian side are, first, 
Vishtasp’s intrepid brother, the valiant Zarir (Av. Zairivairi, 
YZ. Zarér, ShN. Zarir);‘ second, the latter's son Bastvar (Av. 
Bastavairi, YZ. Bastvar, ShN. Nastir);° and third, Vishtaspa’a 
own glorious son Isfendiar (Av. Spenté-data, YZ. ShN. Isfen- 
diir).* In the Yatkar, mention is likewise made of another of 
Vishtaspa’s brothers, named Pat-khusrav,’ and also of a favor- 
ite eon of Vishtaésp whose name apparently is Frashdkar; or 
Frashivart.*. The Shih Namah furthermore mentions Arda- 
shir, who is a son of Vishtaspa, Shérd or (according to Mohl) 


1 BAN. Mob), iv, 818, 819, In YZ, 
§ 50, Axjasp, like Viehtéap, has his 
place of observation upon s hill to 
direct the battle. 

“The name of Arjisp's brother, 
Kuhram or Guhram, appears as @o- 
hormue in Taber; see Noldeke, Per 
sische Studien, Ul. 7, 8; Justi Iran. 
Namenduch, p. 118, If Kubram sc- 
cepted Shédiiap's challenge (SbN. 
Moh, tv. pp. 821, 899), he must have 
come forward from the rear. 

2 YZ, §§ 20-80, and § S4.20q. ; SN, 
‘Mohl, iv, $19, 828, 827, 

‘Ci. Justi, Iran. Namenduch, p. 
$82. 
* Ct. Just!, Iran. Namenduch, p. 66. 

*CL Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 
‘308, 

1 YZ. §§ 20, 87; he is apparently 
not named in the Avesta; cf. Geiger, 
Yatkir-+ Zaririn, p. 77. For hia 


name, Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii, 582, 
suggested Ay. Bujasravab, Yt. 18. 101, 
but this is doubtful. 

SYZ. $80 (text corrupt), 30, 44, 
Asthe MB. at § 80 is corrupt (ct. 
Geiger, p. 75), one might think of Av. 
‘Frasbdkara (Yt. 18 102), which is the 
reading of all good Avestan MSS, (not 
Frashd-Larota, 0 Geiger, YZ. p. 75); 
‘bat West (personal communication) 
thinks they are all the same name. As 
Frash . . . falls in this battle, we must 
not (as does Darmesteter, Le ZA. iL 
688) confuse him with Farshidvard, 
of the Shih Namah, who does not fali 
now, but is alain in the second baitle. 
Poasibly it might be Av. Frash-bam- 
vareta (Yt. 18. 109) if we set aside 
Darmesteter’s connection with Pers. 
‘Farshidvard. In any case Justi, Iran. 
Namenbuch, p. 10¢ should be con- 
malted. 
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Ormazd,) Shédasp," Garami, the son of Jamasp,? Névzar, son of 
Visht&sp,‘ Bashitan (i.e. Peshdtanu), son of Vishtasp,* and a 
son of Isfendiar called Nish-Adar (i.e. Andsh-Adar) who is 
killed by Zavarah in the second war. The valiant Isfendiar 
appears in all accounts of both wars. He is evidently com- 


ARRANGEMENTS OF VISHTASP’S TROOPS FOR BATTLE 
{According to the Shah Namah)? 
(Shediep) Istendiar 
_ Number not given | Zaxte | 50,000 
50,000 


Bastvar, Le. Nastar 
(in charge af rear) 


paratively young in the first war, and his renown as hero 
belongs rather to the second great action; but in both cam- 
10% Justl, Iran. Namenduch, p. 676 f.; of. Nbldeke, Pers. Stud. ii p. 


907, Mohl, iv, 891. ). 
Son of Vishtisp, Mohl, iv. 811,  * ShN, Mohl, iv. pp. 888, 849; Justi, 


816, 821; Justi, p. 294. Bran. Namenbuch, p. 170, 987 (Ue 
SSLN. Mobi, iv. pp. 811, 812, 838,  warak). 

‘and see next page. 7 See preceding note; and, on the 
*BbN. Mohl, iv. pp. 812, 894. Proper names, see Justi, Zran Namen- 


SBbN. Mobi, Iv. 883, Justi, Iran. buch, as follows: Zoiricairl, p. 383; 
Nomenbuch, p. 261. Mentioned also Iofendidr, p. 908; Shedaep, p. 204; 
by Fabari in this connection (Tabi Bastavairt, p. 65. 
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paigns he is the same ideal hero, sans peur ef sana reproche. 
‘Twenty-two other sons of the family of Vishtaspa are slain 
according to the Yatkir-I Zariran (§ 29), but this treatise does 
not seem to take account of the second holy war against 
Arjisp. The Shah Namah makes the number of Vishtasp’s 
sons that were slain to have been thirty-eight,! but this num- 
ber on the other hand seems to comprise both wars. On the 
field of battle Viahtasp’s troops, according to the Shah Namah, 
were drawn up as presented in the preceding table? We must 
egret once more that we have not the missing Vishtasp-sdatd 
Nask which the Dinkart says described ‘the arrangement and 
movements of King Vishtasp for that war.’ 

Battles of the First War. — The location of the seat of war in 
the first great conflict is not wholly clear. The Shah Namah 
speaks of the Jihiin or Oxus—see Map; the Yatkar-i Zaririn 
eeems to allude to Merv (also in the northeast) as the seat, but 
the text is not precise on the subject. The whole question is 
discussed below in Appendix IV., reference to which should be 
made. 

It is evident, in this first war, that there were two principal 
battles, separated by a slight interval; some of the apparent 
differences and discrepancies between the Yatkar and the Shah 
‘Namah are possibly to be accounted for in that way. As to the 
interval, the Shih Namah recognizes a lapse of two weeks 
(di haftah) between the first attack by Arjisp and the combat 
which resulted in Zarir’s death.* As to the action, the Yajkir-i 
Zariran naturally selects those situations and incidents which 
bring its hero Zarir into the foreground. Both accounts tell 
how, on the eve of battle, the sage Jamasp in prophetic vision 
foresees all the gains and all the losses on each side ; and he fore- 
tells to the king the joys and sorrows, the temporary defeat, but 
final, conclusive, and decisive victory of the following day.* 

1 Moht, tv. 367, 376, 288, 445. YZ, §§ 28-80 ; SRN. iil. 1614-1681 ; 

* See p. 113, and cf, Mobl, tv. 818, cf. Mobl, iv. 909-817. 


SBhN, {1 1697, d& Agftah ; of. 
Moni, iv. 885. 
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Vishtasp beholds the fight from a neighboring elevation.? In the 
iret action a number fall on the side of the Zoroastrian faith. 
Several of the names may be gathered; they are mostly sons 
of the king: Ardashir, Ormazd (or Shérd), Shédisp, Névzir, 
Paf-khusray, and Frashavar¢(?).? Most of these are alain by 
the listful demon Namkhvast. Of all the descriptions, one of 
the most picturesque, perhaps, is the account of the chivalrous 
deed of Jémasp’s indomitable son Garami (YZ. Garamik-kart). 
Ina moment of critical suspense he reacues the imperial banner 
by an act of heroism which is all-inspiring, and he saves the gon- 
falon, holding it between his teeth, and fights till he falls.* 
The second and decisive battle follows this first sharp engage- 
ment after a brief interval. In this action there is no question 
that the hero is Zarir (Zarér, Zairivairi). He does not fall in 
open attack, but by an act of stealth at the hand of the sorcerer 
Bidrafsh, whom he had challenged to mortal combat. Zarir's 
unfortunate death is gloriously avenged by his young son 
Bastvar (Nastiir) and by the valiant Isfendiar. In the words 
of the Yatkar-i Zaririn, as the battle opens, ‘the dashing leader 
Zarir began the fight as fiercely as when the god of Fire bursts 
into a hay-rick and is impelled onward by a blast of the storm. 
Each time as he struck his sword down, he killed ten Khyéns ; 
and, as he drew it back, he slew eleven. When hungry and 
thirsty he needed only to look upon the blood of the Khydna and 
he became refreshed.’4 But treachery, as before stated, undoes 
the noble knight ; he falls, pierced through the heart by a 
poisoned spear hurled from behind by the magician Vidrafsh 
(Vadrafsh, Bidrafsh) who is promised the fair hand of Arjisp's 
daughter Zarshtan as a reward. The hero fallen, Vishtasp 
now turns and offers his own lovely daughter Humak (Hiimiii) 
1YZ, § 40; ShN. Mobl, fv, 820. * YZ, § 78; ShN. ty, 828, 811-19; 
2 List made op from SbN. fil 1888 see also Geiger, Fatkdr, p. 79. 
seq, ; of, Mohl, iv. 811, 821; and YZ. “YZ. § 51 (Geiger, pp. 59-00). 
$4 20-0. ComperealsoJustl, Namen- YZ, §§ 62-56 (after Geiger, pp. 


dwoh, p. 220 (Newsdr), and the rster- 60-61); ef. BLN. Mobl, iv. 887, 828. 
ences given above, p. 118. See also Néldeke, Pers, Stud. ii. 8. 
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to whoscever will avenge Zarir’s desth.! The latter’s youthful 
eon Bastvar (Nastiir), a child in years but a giant in strength 
and courage, dashes forward and, accompanied by Isfendiir, 
lays the treacherous Vidrafsh, route the Turanian hosts, hews 
them downs he drives them before him, and with Isfendiar's 
aid sends Arjasp defeated, humbled, mutilated, back to his own 
capital.? 

The gallant Isfendifr now grants respite to the vanquished 
Turanians, which is in keeping with the nobility of his charac- 
ter, although his soldiers, as the poet describes, were inclined 
to butcher the entire army of refugees. The Shih Namah is 
able to give the numbers of those who fell in battle. Of Vish- 
tasp’s forces the number of the slain is estimated at 80,000 
including thirty-eight sons of the king. On Arjasp’s side the 
list of those who were killed is reckoned to be more than 
100,000. With the boldness of precision worthy of an epic 
writer who is giving details, the poet is able to add that 1168 
of this number were men of rank, beside 8200 wounded. 
Terms of peace with religious stipulations are entered into and 
the first great victory of Zoroastrianiem is achieved. 

The war over, Vishtaisp marches back through his own coun- 
try of Iran to the city of Balkh, to celebrate the victory. In 
Persian fashion he is said to have given his daughter Humai to 
the intrepid Isfendiar,* and he assigns to this young hero 
Baatvar (Nastiir) an army of 100,000 picked soldiers, bidding 
him to advance toward Arjasp’s capital, Khallakh, in order to 
complete the conquest. One other son, Farshidvard,’ is made 
sazerain over Khorass&n, the territory which afterwards becomes 
famous as a seat of the second holy war against Arjiap. Vish- 
tasp himself next founds a new fire-temple and makes Jimisp 


LYZ. § 87; GhN, Mobl, fv. 890, (p. 134) which explains this number 


mi. aa referring to both the wars. 
2'YZ, $$ 68-95 (Geiger, pp. 62-60); BLN. Mobl, tv. 341. 

ShN. Mobi, $35-941. © YZ. § 57 seq, implica Bastvar; 
*ShN. Mohl, iv, 889. see above, p. 72, 2. 1. 


4 But sce the statement given abore T BAN. Mobl, iv. 345. 
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high priest over it. His final and most important act for the 
Religion is to depute the dauntless Isfendiar upon a hallowed 
mission, 8 great crusade to foreign lands, enjoining upon him 
to convert all peoples and nations to the Faith of Zardusht. 
‘When this is accomplished he promises to recompense the valiant 
crusader and dutiful son by awarding him the crown and throne 
of Iran. 

Isfendiar as Crusader, and the Following Events. — Tradition 
tella how fortune favors the gallant knight. So successful is 
his pious zeal, according to the Shah Namah, that the countries 
even of ‘Rim and Hindistén’ sre among those who despatched. 
messengers to Vishtasp, requesting to have ‘the Zend-Avesta 
of Zardusht’ sent to them. Vishtasp eagerly complies with the 
request and sends a copy of the bible to every land! An 
allusion in the Dinkart to crusading efforts in the direction of 
‘ Ariim and the Hindis’ in connection with the name of Spend- 
dat (Isfendiar) has already been noticed above. 

There must have been a considerable lapse of time for all 
this to transpire, and a number of the events narrated in the 
chapters on conversions and the spread of the Religion perhaps 
belong here? The interval of peace at home was doubtless 
used to advantage ; and possibly about this time the Avesta 
was written down by Jaimisp from the teachings of Zoroaster 
as referred to in the Dinkar{.® All goes well. Each effort of 
Isfendiar is divinely crowned, and at last he feels himself 
entitled by his successes to turn to his father with the expecta- 
tion of receiving the crown according to the royal promise. 
But he receives it not. A mischievous brother, Kurazm 
(Av. Kavarazem, Yt. 18, 108) with lying lips calumniates the 
valiant hero to his father. Isfendiar is rewarded by being 

1SbN. Mohl, iv. 844-845. Ct. pp. 76, 97. Weat places this event 

‘The Shih Namah implica an in- about 2.0, S01. See SBE. xivil. In- 
terval of ‘some time’; see SN. til. trod. §55, and Appendix III. below. 
1648, Vallere-Landauer = Mohl, fv.845, 4 ShN. Mohl, iv. 846; Justi, Iran. 


‘quelque temps.” Namenduch, p. 160; Darmesteter, 
9Dk.6.91;5.8.4;7.6.11;8 7.1. Eudes iron. il, 280. 
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thrown into chains and imprisoned upon s mountain in the 
fortress citadel of Gumbadin in Khorassin or Mount Spenté- 
data of the Avesta and Bindahishn as described below in 
Appendix IV. The Shah Namah goes on to tell how King 
Vishtasp (Gushtasp) leaves Balkh shortly after this incident 
and goes for ‘two years’ to Seistin and Zabiilistin to visit 
Rustam. 

It is at this point in the Shah Namah that the narrative of 
Firdausi’s predecessor Dakiki is stated to end, and the story is 
taken up by Firdsusi himself. This fact may account for 
certain differences of view and manner of treatment which aro 
noticeable.? 

Arjisp’s Second Invasion; the Last Holy War.— The 
chronicle of the Shih Namah, as poetic history, seems to allow 
some years to elapse between the invasions of Arjasp as already 
mentioned, and the traditional Zoroastrian chronology beara 
out this fact if we combine the dates which may be gathered? 
The state of affairs in Iran begins to assume a different aspect. 
The Turanian Arjisp, taking advantage of Isfendifir’s im- 
prisoment, reunites his forces and prepares to strike a blow of 
retaliation upon his former conqueror. Once more he invades 
Tran and the second war begins. The tradition which Firdausi 
follows is claimed by him to be ancient. It is curious, how- 
ever, in some of its details, and it presents an odd picture of 
the management of a kingdom. Vishtisp’s absence from his 
capital seems to have left Balkh weakened or unprotected. 
Arjasp successfully storms the city; the aged Lobrisp fatls in 
the fight before the city walls;* the temple of Nish-Adar is 
sacked and destroyed ; the priests are alain in the very act of 
their pious worship; the sacred fire is quenched by their 


1On the Dakiki portion of the Shih to have occurred during the Turanian 
‘Namah, cf. p.5,n.2,endsee Noldekein invasion, as discumed in the next 
Grundriss der iran. Philot, ti, 148-150. chapter. 

2 The date of Zoroaster’s death is * Shih Namah, Vullers-Landauer, 
set at u.0, 588, and this is supposed iff, 1560; Mobl, tv, 364, 558, 
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hallowed blood ; and, worst of all, the Prophet Zardusht falls 
a martyr at the hands of the murderous and fanatical invaders 
of Turan, as he stands in the presence of the altar’s holy 
flame which the Faith so devoutly cherished. The details of 
these particular circumstances are given more fully in the next 
chapter, together with some additional traditions regarding 
Zoroaster’s death. This sad event serves to place the date of 
the second war at about B.o. 588 on the basis of the Binda- 
hishn chronology.t 

Events now follow in rapid snocession. Vishtisp learns in 
Seistén of the death of Lohrasp and of the martyrdom of 
Zoroaster. He hastens to join forces with his son, Farshid- 
vard of Khorassin. The Shih Namah states that Vishtasp 
took the route towards Balkh, but from ite description and 
from a Pahlavi allusion to the ‘White Forest,’ as discussed 
hereafter, it appears that Vishtasp joined Farshidvard in Kho- 
rassin, of which the latter was suzerain. We may recall here 
that Firdausi himself was a native of Khorassin and he must 
have been familiar with the tradition. The question of the 
acene of this opening battle is entered into more fully below in 
Appendix IV. So it need not be discussed here. We need 
only follow Firdausi’s brief description of the drawing up of 
the opposing lines, and if we glance at Khorasein on the Map 
‘we shall have an idea, at least traditionally, of the battlefields 
on which the final victory of Zoroastrianism was won. 

Alas! the valiant Isfendiar is no longer in command of the 
host that is fighting for the Avesta and the Faith of Iran. The 
princely Farshidvard receives a wound that shortly proves 
fatal. Vishtasp is routed, and he finds refuge only in the 
region of Nish&pir or of the Jagatai chain, as discussed in 
detail below, Appendix IV. The Iranians are beleagured on 
a lonely height; the Faith of Zoroaster seems about to totter 
and fall before the hated Arjasp and Turan. But Isfendiar is 


1 See note above, and compare West, SBE, xivii. Introd. § 85, and Appen- 
diz IIL below. 
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once more the saviour of the hour. In the dire emergency 
it is universally felt that the captive prince, chained within the 
fortress which even in the Avesta has given his neme to tho 
OPENING BATTLE OF THE SECOND HOLY WAR 
(Asoording to the Shah Namah)! 
Tuan Tomar 


il 


mountain, can save the State from its impending overthrow. 
Ascording to the Chronicle, Jamasp secretly visits Isfendiar, 


1GhN. Mobi, iv. 865, 866,887. On the name above, p. 112, n. 8); Bastoar, 
the special proper names, see Justi, Justi, p. 65. 
Fran, Nameabuch under Frothgm- * BLN. Mohl, iv. 366, 837. 
varots, p. 104 (bat recall discussion af 


Vuerisr 
(Gushtilsp) 
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and finally induces him to forget his cruel wrongs and to 
preserve hia country from the certain ruin that hangs over it. 
Freed from the galling ahackles, he hastens to the rescue and 
leads the hosts of Zoroastrianism once more to victory. Under 
the inspiration of his command ¢ final battle is begun. 
Iafendiir receives full power and sway. The only change in 
the organization of Vishtasp’s forces, as noted in the Shah 
Namah, is that Gurddé (Kerdiii) succeeds to the place of 
Farshidvard, who had died from the fatal wound received in 
the preceding fight, and Bastvar (Nastir) consequently ocou- 
pies the right wing.! Arjasp’s troops are marshalled in a 
manner differing but slightly from that before adopted. The 
disposition of the armies, as given by Firdausi, is shown in 
the diagram on page 122. 

Isfendiar wins a complete and signal victory. Arjasp flees 
back to Turan. But no quarter this time is granted. His 
country is mercilessly invaded by the invincible Isfendiar, his 
capital stormed and taken, and he himself is finally slain. 
The Dinkart likewise in one passage seems to contain an echo 
of the note of exultation over this event? Victory rests every- 
where upon the banners of Iran and upon the triumphant atan- 
dards of Zoroaster’s Faith. 

Thus closed the second invasion of the great Holy War, 
which really served to establish the future of Zoroastrianiam, 
for the Faith gained strength from the shock it withstood and 
the power it overcame. According to tradition, victory led 
to other attempts at universal conversion, but not all were 
unqualifiedly successful. The gallant Isfendiar, so zealous ever 
for the cause, is himself ultimately slain in single combat with 
Rustam, whom he sought to convert to the creed in accordance 
with King Vishtasp’s urgent desire and his own unflagging 
readiness for crusading. The story which Firdausi tells of 

10n Gardé8 (Kerdiil), see ShN. 3Bee Dk. 7. 4 86-00, in West's 


Mobl, iv. 884; Justl, ron. Namen- translation, SBE. xivil. 72-78, 
Buch, pp. 189, 161. 
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the details of Isfendiar’s death may be apocryphal, but it con- 
tains some reminiscence of the missionary Isbors that ere 
known to have been expended in the land of Seistan. 


FINAL BATTLE OF THE SECOND HOLY WAR 


(According to the Shih Namah)? 
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The Sacred Wars summarized.—-Such is the story of the 
period of holy warfare against Areiaj-aspa (Arjésp) in behalf 
1BRN. Mohl, iv. 884. ‘For the proper names, seo references above. 
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of Zoroaster’s Faith, at least 20 far as we can gather history 
from sources which are chiefly chronicles. In the Avesta and 
in the Pahlavi writings Arejat-sspa is a Hyaonian (Av. H'ys- 
ons, Phil. Khydn); in the Shah Namah and elsewhere he is 
understood to be a Turanian. Both designations apparently 
amount ultimately to the same thing. Furthermore, according 
to tradition, there were two separate wars or invasions by 
Arjisp, although the earliest sccounts do not make this point 
wholly clear. If we accept the Zoroastrian chronology based 
upon the Pahlavi Bindahishn, the defeat of Arjésp in the first 
war must have occurred ebout 8.0. 601. The principal battle 
of this war was the fight in which King Viehtasp’s brother 
Zerir was slain. A considerable interval, nearly twenty years, 
is believed to have clapsed before Arjasp began his second 
invasion. The date of this event is placed by the tradition as 
about 3.0. 588, the year being given by the death of Zoroaster 
which seems to have occurred at this time. The amphitheatre 
in which the final engagements in this war took place appears 
to be Khorassin. Isfendiar, the great crusader, wins the final 
victory that establishes the Faith of Iran on a firm foundation, 
even though Zoroaster is no longer living to enjoy the fruits 
of triumph. 


CHAPTER X 
THE DEATH OF ZOROASTER 


THE END OF A GREAT PROPHETIC CAREER 


‘Shall the priest and the prophet be alain in the sanctuary of the Lord?’ 
— Lamentations %. 20, 


Inrzopverion—Gaasx amp Larm Accounts or Zonostran’s Dita ar 
Lionrmme on 4 Fame yaox Haavex—Tar Inamianx Trapitiox ov ms 
Dsara ar ras Hap ov ax Exauy—Conoxvsion 


Introduction. — Those who have read Marion Crawford's 
novel ‘Zoroaster’ may perhaps recall the graphic scene describ- 
ing the death of the Prophet of ancient Iran, with which the 
romance closes, Whatever may have been the novoelist’s 
source of information—if he had any source beyond his own 
vivid imagination —his picture is so well drawn that it seems 
real, and it may possibly not be so far, after all, from the truth. 
There is no authority, however, for believing that Zoroaster’s 
death took place at Stakhar (Persepolis); but there is ground 
for believing that he may possibly have been slain while at 
worship in the sanctuary. Traditions on the subject differ; but 
it is the purpose of this chapter briefly to bring together the 
material that is accessible on the question of Zorosster's death. 

Greek and Latin Accounts of Zoroaster’s Death. — From 
the fate of Empedocles we are not surprised to find a miracu 
lous departure attributed to a great sage; and the Greek and 
Latin patristic writers give a fabulous account of the passing 
of Zoroaster. His is no ordinary end; he perishes by lightning 
ora flame from heaven, which recalls the descent of the fiery 
chariot and the whirlwind in the spotheosis of Elijah. For 

1s 
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such a description our principal source is the Paeudo-Clemen- 
tine Recognitiones and the spurious Clementine Homilies, whose 
statements are followed by later writers. All these passages 
are given in Appendix V., so they are simply summarized here. 

(a) A passage in the Clementinae Recognitiones (dating 
about A.D. second century, and existing in the Latin trans- 
lation of Rufinus),? identifies Zoroaster with Ham or Mesraim 
of the family of Noah, and anathematizes him as a magician 
and astrologer. To deceive the people, it is said, he was wont 
to conjure the stars until finally the guardian spirit or preeid- 
ing genius of a certain star became angry at his control and 
emitted a stream of fire in vengeance and slew the arch- 
magician. But the misguided Persians deified the ashes of his 
body consumed by the flame, and they gave adoration to the 
star which had thus charioted him into the presence of God. 
Hence after his death he received the name Zoroaster, that is, 
‘living star,’-—-an interpretation by those who understood the 
Greek form of his name to have this meaning! ® 

(b) The statement in the spurious Clementine Homilies‘ dif- 
fers but slightly. Zoroaster is identified with Nimrod, who, 
in the pride of his heart, seeks for universal power from the 
star, whereat the lightning falls from heaven and Nimrod is 
destroyed, and he accordingly receives the surname Zoroaster 
for the ‘stream of the star’: Zepodorpys pereorondetn, did 
7d ry 10d dardpos car’ airod Sacav dedPivar fog». But 
the Persians, it is added, built a temple over the remains of 
his body and cherished the sacred flame that came from the 


1 "The dest material on this subject, 
from the clasical side, is to be found 
tn Windischmann, Zoroastrische Stw- 
dies, pp. 906-800 (eocessible now in 
tranalation, Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zar 
‘Gthushéra in the Gathds, pp. 181-186). 

‘Clem. Roman. Recoga, 4. 37-90 
(tom. {. col. 1886.seq. ed. Migne). See 
Appendix V., $12 


* For the text, of. Appendix V., 
$122. 

4 Clem. Homilies, 9. 4 weg. (tom. Hi. 
ool. 244, ed. Migne) ; eee Appendix ¥., 
§ 12, and cf. Windischmam, Zor, 
‘Bind. pp. 906-807 = Darab D. P. Sar 
jena, Zarathushera in the Gathde, p. 
‘188, and Rapp, ZDMG@. xix. p. %. 
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coals of the heaven-sent bolt; and so long ss they did this 
they had sovereignty. Then the Babylonians stole away the 
embers and thereby gained empire over the world.! 

© Gregory of Tours (4p. 558-598)" repeata the identi- 
fication of Zoroaster with Ham (Cham, or Chus) and records 
the etymology of his name as ‘living star,’ stating that the 
Persians worshipped him ss a god because he was consumed 
by fire from heaven. See Appendix V., § 87. 

(@) The Ohronicon Paschale or Chronioon Alezandrinum 
last date a.p. 629)* makes Zoroaster foretell his fiery death, 
and bid the Persians to preserve the ashes of his charred bones. 
As he is praying to Orion, he is slain by the descent of a heav- 
enly shaft, and the Persians carefully keep his ashes down to 
the present time. Soe text in Appendix V., § 89. 

The same story is found in almost the same words, or with 
no material addition (see Appendix V., § 89) in the works of 

(@) Johan. Malalas (a.v. sixth century) col. 84, ed. Migne; 
p. 18 ed. Bonnenn. 

(@) Snidas(a.p. tenth century), 8.v. Zapodorpys,Actporduos, 
briefly records the death by fire from heaven. 

(g) Georgius Cedrenus (0. 4.D. 1100), tells the same in his 
Historiarum Compendium (col. 57, ed. Migne; p. 29 seq. ed. 
Bonnenn.), and adds, ra Aehpava adrod bd riyns elyov of Tdpoas 
dus tobrov xaradporicavres nab ris Bacihelas éEdrecov. 

(h) Michael Glycas (flor. o. a.p. 1150), Ann. Para IT. (col. 
268, ed. Migne; p. 244 ed. Bonnenn.), simply repeate the 
Clementine statement. See Appendix V., § 47. 

@) Georgius Hamartolus (d. about a.D. 1468) merely reiter- 
ates the same in his Chronology (col. 56, ed. Migne). 

All these latter quotations go back to the Clementine source. 


1 For the fall text, see Appendiz V., Migne; or i p. 67, ed. Bonnenn,; of. 


giz Windischmamn, Zor. Stwd. p. 808 note 
9 Hist. Prancor. 1. 6 (cot. 164.seq. = Darab D. P. Sanjans, Zorathushira 
ed, Migne). {nthe Githas, p. 185, 


* Chron. Pasoh. col. 148 seq. od. 
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They all look apon Zoroaster as an astrologer who perished by 
ashaft from heaven, and they usually interpret this as a mark 
of divine displeasure. 

It might be added, simply by way of greater completeness, 
that Orosius (a.p. fifth century) Hist. i. 4 (col. 700, ed. 
Migne) follows the current later classical story about Ninus 
and Zoroaster, snd adds that Ninus conquered and killed him 
in battle, which perhaps is an echo of the war against Arjaap.! 

The Iranian Tradition of Zoroaster’s Death. — Passing from 
the realm of fanciful legend to the more solid ground of tradi- 
tion we have a very persistent statement in the later Zoro- 
astrian sacred writings regarding the death of the Prophet, 
even if, for reasons to be easily understood, that event is not 
mentioned in the Avesta itself? This tradition with absolute 
uniformity makes his death to have occurred at the age of sev- 
enty-seven years, and asoribes it to a Turanian, one Britrdk- 
résh.* Whether this occurred at the storming of Balkh or 
under other circumstances, will be discussed below. For the 
latest accessible material on the subject we may refer especially 
to West, SBE. xlvii. According to the Pahlavi selections of 
Zat-sparam, Zoroaster passed away at the age of seventy-seven 
years and forty days in the 47th-48th year of the religion, or 
B.C. 683, of the Iranian chronology. The month and the day 
are specifically named, as will be recorded below. The state- 
ment of his age being seventy-seven years is repeated else- 
where,’ and the name of his murderer occura a number of 
times as the following passages will show. 

(a) The Selections of Zat-sparam, 23. 9 (West, SBE. xlvii. 
185) contain the following entry: ‘In the forty-seventh year 

1 For the text, see Appendig V., ‘See West's calculations given in 
427. Appendix IIL, p. 181, and consult the 

9 See also Geldner, ‘Zoroaster’ in next paragraph. 
zewieete Britansica, xxiv. 821, sone een rem pes 

Be 


et also Justi, Fran. Namenbuch, 
pT. 
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(of the Religion) Zarattisht passes away, who attains seventy- 
seven years and forty days, in the month Artavahisht3, on the 
day Khiir; and for eight rectified months, till the month 
Dadvé and day Khir, he should be brought forward as to be 
reverenced.” The day of his death, according to tradition, is 
the day Khir in the month Arjavahishté, on the eleventh day 
of the second month of the Zoroastrian year! 

(b) In Dinkart, 7. 5. 1 (West, SBE. xvii. 78) we read, 
«About the marvellousness which is manifested from the accept- 
ance of the Religion by Vishtasp onwards till the departure 
(wiwétd) of Zaratiisht, whose guardian spirit is reverenced, to 
the best existence, when seventy-seven years had elapsed on- 
wards from his birth, forty-seven onwards from his conference, 
and thirty-five years onwards from the acceptance of the 
Religion by Vishtasp.’ 

(@) Dinkart, 7. 6. 1 (West, 9BH. xvii. 77) speaks, among 
other miracles, ‘ About the marveilousness which is manifested 
after the departure (vizéid) of Zaratisht, whose guardian 
spirit is reverenced, to the best existence (i.e. Heaven), and 
manifested also in the lifetime of Vishtasp.’ 

(4) Dagistén-i Dinik, 73.8 (West, SBE. xviii. 218) states 
that among the most heinous sinners, ‘one was Tiir-i Bratar- 
vakhsh, the Karap and heterodox wizard, by whom the best 
of men [i.e. Zaratiisht] was put to death.’ If this be the samo 
Karap that plotted against Zoroaster as a youth, it would 
imply an extraordinary longevity (p. 28, n. 4). 

(e) Dinkarg 5. 8 2 (West, SBH. xvii. 126) mentions 
among the events in the history of the Religion, ‘the killing of 
Zaratiisht himself by Bréjrd-résh.’ See also the note by Darab 
D. P. Sanjana in Geiger’s Kastern Iranians, ii. p. 216. Compare 
likewise Dinkart translated by Peshotan Dastur Behramjee 


10r May 1, 3.0, 588, i I reckon the Parsis, i. 149, 150; fl. 164. On 
correctly, On the Zoroastrianmonths, the year, see West's calculations in 
pee Darmesteter, Le ZA. 1. 88-88, and SBE. xivii. Introd. § 56, given below 
Dossthai Framji Karaka, History of in Appendix IL 
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Sanjana, vol. vii. p. 485: ‘Among wicked priests the most 
wicked was Tur-e-Baratrut (i.e. Tir-I Bratar-vakhsh) of evil 
nature and desirous of destroying Zarthusht’s faith.’ 

(@® The Great Iranian Biindshishn in a paasage cited and 
translated by Darmesteter (Ze ZA. ii. 19, of. also iii. Introd. 
Ixxix.) describes the demon and wizard Malkds, who shall 
appear at the end of a thousand years to bring distress upon 
the earth, as a manifestation of rain springing ‘from the race 
of Tar-i Bratrok-résh who brought about Zaratiaht’s death.’? 

(@) The Persian prose treatise Sad-dar, 9. 5 (Weat, SBE. 
xxiv. 267) includes among the list of sinners who are on a par 
with Abriman, the same ‘Tir-i Britar-vakhsh who slew Zara- 
tisht,’ The metrical Sad-dar repeata it also (Hyde, Historia 
Religionis, p. 441). 

(h) The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, 2. 8 (West, SBE. v. 195) 
alludes to the same tradition, for when Zaratisht in a vision 
asks immortality of God, Atharmazd declines it, responding 
thus: ‘When (i.e. if) I shall make thee immortal, O Zara- 
tisht the Spitiman! then Tfir-i Brajar-vakhsh the Karap will 
become immortal, and when Tiir-i Brajar-vakhsh the Karap 
shall become immortal, the resurrection and future existence are 
not possible.’ 

The Pahlavi-Parsi tradition is therefore unanimous that 
Zoroaster perished by the hand of Tér-i Britar-vakhsh or 
Britrok-résh, but it gives no specific details. Firdausi must be 
following an Iranian tradition in keeping with this when he 
assigns this event to the time of the Turanian invasion of Iran, 
and ascribes Zoroaster’s death to the storming of Balkh and the 
destruction of the temple Nish-Adar. Other Persian writers 
seem to accept the same tradition. The extracts are given. 

) Shah Nameb, ed. Vullers-Landsver, iii. 1559 graphically 
describes the final scene. I give a version of it, following Mohl 
iv. 868 and Vullers, Fragmente, 103: ‘The army (of Turan) there- 


1 Malkie s&-cthart min amabi Tort Britrok-rii, i 63-4 Zaratit yahoiiat ; 
tee Darmesteter. 
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upon entered Balkh, and the world became darkened with 
Tapine and murder. They advanced toward the Temple of Fire 
(@tatkadah) and to the palace and glorious hall of gold. They 
burned the Zend-Avesta entire and they set fire to the edifice 
and palace alike. There (in the sanctuary) were eighty priests 
whose tongues ceased not to repeat the name of God ; all these 
they slew in the very presence of the Fire and put an end to 
their life of devotion. By the blood of these was extinguished 
the Fire of Zardueht. Who slew this priest I do not know.’? 
The story is told over again, a few lines farther on, where the 
mesaenger bears to the absent Vishtésp the awful news of the 
sacking of the city, the death of Lobrisp, ‘the king of kings,’ 
and the slaying of the Sage or Master (rad), by which none 
other than Zardusht is meant. The lines run (cf. Vullers- 
Landauer, iii, 1660, and Mohl, trad. iv. 864): ‘They have slain 
Lohrasp, the king of kings, before the city of Balkh; and our 
days are darkened and full of trouble. For (the Turks) have 
entered the temple Niish-Adar and they have crushed the head 
of the Master (Zardusht) and of all the priesta; and the brill- 
iant Fire has been extinguished by their blood.’ 

(j) The prose chronicle Shih Namah Nasr, which Hyde 
terms an abstract of Firdausl made by some Magian,? states 
similarly with reference to this event: ‘They say that when 
Arjasp's army invaded Iran, Lohrasp left the place of divine 
worship as soon as he learned of this, and took to the field of 
battle. He killed a great many, but he himself was slain, 
together with eighty priests (who were in the temple at Balkh 
Bami). The fire was quenched by their blood; and among the 
number of the eighty priests was Zardusht the prophet, who 
also perished in this war.'* 

(k) The later Persian work Dabistén (beginning of 17th 


1 Bee variant in VullersLandauer, = "Hyde, Historia Religionis Vet. 
Sil, 1569,andthetranslation by Vallere, Pera. pp. 810-885 (1 ed.). 
Frogmente, p. 103, and by Mobl, iv. * After the Latin translation of 
$63. Hyde, op. cit. p. 895. 
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century A.D.), claims that its statement is based upon ancient 
Tranian authority and gives a picturesque description of the 
manner in which the martyred Zoroaster avenged himself upon 
his slayer Turbaraturhash (i.e. Tir-i Bragar-vakhsh) by hurling 
his rosary at his murderer and destroying him. Or as the 
passage reads: ‘It is recorded in the books composed by Zar- 
dusht’s followers, and also in the ancient histories of Iran, that 
at the period of Arjasp’s second! invasion, King Gushtdsp was 
partaking of the hospitality of Zal, in Seistin, and Isfendiar 
waa a prisoner in Dazh Gumbadin; and that Lohrasp, notwith- 
standing the religious austerities he performed through divine 
favor, laid aside the robes of mortality in battle, after which 
the Turks took the city. A Turk named Turbaratur, or 
Turbaraturhash,! having entered Zardusht’s oratory, the prophet 
received martyrdom by his sword. Zarduaht, however, having 
thrown at him the rosary (Shumar Afn or Yad Afraz) which 
he held in his hand, there proceeded from it such an effulgent 
splendor that ite fire fell on Turbaratur and consumed him.’* 

(1) Two other late Persian passages imply that Zoroaster’s 
end waa violent. Both of these are noticed by Hyde, from 
whom they are adopted here.‘ The first is from the Persian 
historian Majdi (a.p. sixteenth century), who, after mention- 
ing the dreadful invasion of Arjasp and the death of the priests 
in the temple of Balkh, goes on to say: *He quenched the fire 
of Zardusht with the blood of the Magi; and some one from 
Shiraz then slew Zardusht himself.'> 

(m) The second of these two passages is an allusion found 
in the Farhang-i Jahingiri, which apparently refers to the day 
of Zoroaster’s death as well aa to the day on which he firat 
undertook his mission to Vishtasp, for the dates resemble those 


1 Notice the word ‘second’ in con- ‘Hyde, Historia Religtonis Vet. 
nection with the preceding chapter. Pers. pp. 819, 825, On Majd, of. Ethé 

®Le, Tort Brégarvakbah. in Grundriss d. fran. Phitol. ii. $82. 

© Dabistan tr. Shea and Troyer, i. # Hyde, op. elt. p. 819; de Harles, 
371-873. Avesta tr. p. xxv. note 7. 


‘On the thirtieth day, Anirdn, he entered Irén (or Persia), and 
on the fifteenth day, Deybamihr, he departed in sorrow from 
Tran.’ Hyde, p. 825, seems rightly to have interpreted the 
allusion thus, and he should be consulted in connection with 
pp. 40, 128, above. 

Conclusion. — The accounts of Zoroaster’s death by light- 
ning or a flame from heaven, as found in Greek and Latin 
patristic literature, seem to be legendary. According to Iran- 
inn tradition his death was violent, and it occurred at the hand 
of a Turanian whose name is preserved to ill-renown. 
Whether his martyrdom took place in the temple when Balkh 
was stormed, as later Iranian writers all state, cannot posi- 
tively be asserted, although such may have been the case. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SSQUENCHE OF HVHNTS APTER ZOROASTHR’S DEATH 
THE LATER FORTUNE OF THE FAITH 


‘Gell did the mighty flams burn on, 
‘Through chance end change, through good and ill, 
Like ite own God's eternal will 


Deep, constant, bright, unquenchable!’ 
~-Mooaz's Lalla Rooks. 


Inraopucrornr Srarsmants; Tas Covssa or Evarre—Tux Finer Tax 
Yuans avrae Zonoastaa’s Dasa —Eviprwor or Funtuxn Srauap ov 
van Rexroros—Deata or THe Frest Arosries—Larex Discirizs axa 
Svocassons —Prorazciss amp Forces Everrs—Summarr 


Introductory Statements; the Course of Events. — With the 
great Prophet dead, with the holy flame of the sacred shrine 
quenched in the blood of the martyred priests, we might have 
supposed for a moment that the Religion must perish too. 
Happily, as we have seen, this was destined not to be the case. 
Fate, circumstances, and merit issued other decrees. We have 
watched the spark of the altar flame kindling anew; the story 
of the glorious victories won in hallowed battles for Ormazd 
has been told; the banner of the Creed waves once more aloft. 
Little more remains to be chronicled beyond briefly tracing 
the course which events took in the years that followed Zoro- 
aster’s death. In other words, we are presently to enter the 
realm where actual history goes hand in hand with tradition. 

Tradition according to the Bahman Yasht asserts that 
‘Artashir the Kayan, whom they call Vohiiman eon of Spend- 
da,’ and whom we know as Ardashir Dirdzdast, or the ‘long- 
handed,’ is the one who ‘made the Religion current in the 

1388 
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whole world.’! Actual history agrees with this in so far as it 
shows that Artaxerxes Longimanus, or the ‘long-handed,’ was 
an ardent Zoroastrian ruler.* From the pages of history, fur- 
thermore, wo learn that by the time of the last Achsemenians, 
at least, Zoroastrianism is p.rctically acknowledged to have 
become the national religion of Jran. History, alas, has also 
to chronicle in its memorial chapters the cruel blow which 
Alexander dealt to the whole Persian empire upon his trium- 
phal march of world-conguest. Tradition again is in harmony 
in recording how the ‘evil-deatined’ or ‘accursed Iskander’ 
brought ruin everywhere by his sword, and how he burned the 
sacred books of the Avesta, the archetype of the bible of Zoro- 
aster, with the treasury of the ancient Persian kings. This 
last tragic event stands out as the darkest day in the history of 
Zoroastrianism until its final overthrow by Islam, when the 
Koran superseded the Avesta and Ormazd gave place to 
Allah. 

But the two centuries or more between the death of Zoro- 
aster and the coming of Alexander are filled by various reli- 
gious events which the patristic literature of Sassanian timea 
carefully records and which it is proper here to notice in con- 
nection with the history of Zoroaster’s life. It certainly 
geems curious that we have no mention of Cyrus nor of the 
pious Mazda-worshipper Darius, unless we are to understand 
that the eventa of their reigns are merged in a general way 
into the achievements of Isfendiar. This is one of the prob- 
lems which belong rather to the history of the Religion to dis- 
cuss. For the years themselves that follow Zoroaster’s death, 
the Pehlavi texts give enough general events or incidente to 
mark off the periods or epochs in a loose sort of way. The 
first few years at least are certainly worth recording on the 
lines of the tradition, and a glance should be taken at the 


1 Byt. 2.17, Weat, SBE. vy. 196-109. 
© Yet see Justi's remark in ran, Nomenbuck p. 84, Artaxiatrd B 
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chronological table in Appendix III., which gives some ides of 
the current of events. 

The First Ten Years after Zoroaster’s Death. — From tradi- 
tion we know that King Visht&spa outlived Zoronster, and it 
ia interesting to see from the assertions of tradition how the 
miraculous events which attended the Prophet’s life do not 
cease with his death, but wonders and prodigies still continue 
to be witnessed during the reign of the patron king. The 
influence of the veil and glamour of the heavenly personage is 
not yet removed. The first decade after Zoroaster's death was 
certainly eventful for Vishtasp, and we have a fanciful story 
told in Pahlavi of a wonder that came to pass and a sign that 
was manifested, which illustrates that the divine favor hag 
descended upon the king and which symbolizes the progress of 
the Religion under the guise of a chariot in ita onward course. 

The Dinkar} narrates how the soul of the old warrior Sritd, 
who had been dead several hundred years, appears again, visits 
the zealous monarch, and presente to him a wonderful chariot. 
The chariot instantly becomes twofold in form, the one being 
spiritual, the other material! And, as the Dinkarg passage 
continues, ‘in the worldly chariot the exalted Kai Vishtasp 
travelled forth unto the village of the Notars, in the joyfulness 
of good thoughts; and in the spiritual chariot the soul of Sritd 
of the Visraps travelled forth unto the best existence (i.e. 
returned again to heaven).’* This allegory of the chariot 
appears to amack somewhat of Buddhism and the Wheel of the 
Law; and we may also recall a classical tradition which 
implies Vishtasp’s acquaintance with the secret lore of the 
Brahmans, and the legendary wisdom and prophetic vision 
which was ascribed to Vishtaéspa down to medimval times.? 

Evidence of Further Spread of the Religion. —‘The Dinkart 
text declares that ‘ Vishtadsp the king, when he became relieved 


DE 7, 6, LIL *See Kuhn, Zine sorcastrischs 

5k. 7. 6. 11, West, SBE. xivil. 80. Prophesciung, in Fesigruss an B. von 
Shall we compare fjeain Appendix V., Hoth, Btutigart, 1808, p. 917 neq. 
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ciples, or Magian priesta, descending from Zoroaster. Dioge- 
nea Laerting (a.p. second and third century) de Vit. Philos. 
Promm 2, seems to base his statement on the older authority of 
Hermodorus (8.0. 250) when he states that ‘after Zoroaster 
there were many different Magians in unbroken succession, 
such as Ostanes, Astrampsychus, Gobryas, Pazates, until the 
overthrow of the Persians by Alexander.’! The Latin writer 
Pliny employs the name of a Magian, Apuscorus, and he desig- 
nates as Osthanes the Magian priest who accompanied Xerxes 
on his great Hellenic expedition and introduced the Magic Art 
into Greece. And so the chain runs on, link after link in 
unending sequence; and in spite of the changes and chances of 
transitory fortune, the line of apostolic suocesaion remains 
unbroken to the present, down to its representatives to-day in 
the priesthood that cherishes the sacred flame in the fire-temple 
of Bombay! 

Prophecies and Future Events. — As several times alluded to 
already, the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht describes an apocalyptic 
vision in which Zoroaster is supposed to have beheld, unfolded 
before him, the whole future history of the Religion. The 
four or seven branches of the tree which rises before his eyes, 
symbolize emblematically the gold, silver, steel, and iron, or 
other eras, of the Faith down to the final Millennium, all of 
which is foretokened. These prophecies are not ancient, how- 
ever, but they date rather from the times that came after the 
Mohammedan Conquest, when Zoroastrianism sank before the 
rising power of Islam. Nevertheless, they sweep in rapid 
glance the whole history of the Religion and they summarize 


1 This subject has already been al- eriticon, sivas Somniorum Interpretatio, 
Jaded to in Chap. L, and the taxt of recogn. Sealiger, Paria, 1600, 
the pamage ia given in Appendix V. 3CL Appendix V., and also Kleuker, 
end in Appendix If. The plurals in- Zend-Av. AnAang, i. Thi. 8, p. 91; 
dicate type or class. In connection Windischmann, Zor. Stud., pp. 285, 
with Astrampsychus, moreover, we 1. 2, 286. Furthermore, on a mention 
may recall the later dream-book which of Osthanes, Hostenes, in Minucius Fe- 
‘bears his name, Astrampsychi Onetro- liz, compare Kleuker, tom. cit, p, 119. 
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the great eras which the Founder himself in his wise judgment 
and prophetio insight might in a general way have forecast as 
the history of nations and of faiths, even though he did not 
express it. 

Summary. — Zoroastrianism does not die with its founder. 
National eventa have changed the course of ita history, but it 
lives on. The occurrences of the years that intervened between 
the death of the Prophet and the coming of Alexander, so far 
ag they are chronicled by tradition, are worth recording as the 
result, in a way, of Zoroaster’s life, and they are interesting 
from the standpoint of comparison between tradition and actual 
history. 


CHAPTER XII 
ConNcLUSION 


"Read the conclusion, then.’ 
—Suaxsraan, Pericles, 1, 1. 56, 


Axp now the story of the life and legend of the Prophet of 
ancient Iran—the sage who was born to leave his mark upon 
the world, who entered upon his ministry at the age of thirty, 
and who died by violence at the age of seventy-seven —is at 
an end. Hurriedly we may scan once more the pages of his 
career. Born in the fulness of time, he appears as a prophet 
in the latter half of the seventh century before the Christian 
era, and the period of his activity falls between the closing 
years of Median rale and the rising wave of Persian power. 
He himself stands as the oldest type and representative of what 
we may call, in the language of the Bible, the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. His teaching had already taken deep 
root in the soil of Iran when the Jews were carried up into 
captivity in Babylon and had learned of that law which altereth 
not, or before a Daniel came to interpret the ominous hand- 
writing on the wall which the soothsayers failed to read. Zoro- 
aster is the contemporary of Thales, of Solon, or of the Seven 
Sages of classical antiquity. He is the forerunner of Confu- 
cius, the philosopher who was to arise to expound to China the 
tenets of her people’s faith. By him is sounded in Iran the 
trumpet-call that afterwards echoes with a varied note in 
India when the gentle Buddhs comes forth to preach to thirst- 
ing souls the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. 
Zoroaster, finally, is the father, the holy prototype, of thoue 

10 
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Wise Men from the East who came and bowed before the 
new-born Light of the World in the manger-cradle at 
Bethlehem. 

Zoroaster was & Magian ; the Magi, as Herodotus tells us, 
‘were @ Median tribe. Although he was born in Atropateno in 
the west, it is not impossible that much of his prophetic career 
was spent in the east, in Bactria or in that region of country. 
We certainly have evidence that the seeds of his teaching 
found fruitful soil in eastern Iran. Crusading achieved the 
rest. The story of the Holy Wars between Iran and Turan, 
the storming of Balkh, the final victories in the great battles 
of Khorassin or Bactria, have all been told. The epread of 
the Creed continues. Medis itself doubtless generally accepted 
the reform of the Prophet. The Median name Fravartish has 
been interpreted by Justi to mean ‘ Confessor’ (i.e. of the Zoro- 
astrian Faith), and has been instanced as a proof of its accepte 
ance, although this appellation seems rather to be an old Magian 
name, agreeing with the concept fravali, which apparently 
existed before the Zoroastrian reform. The Magians them- 
selves were known long prior to the time of Zoroaster, as Albi- 
riini (p. 814) expressly states; but, as he adds, in the course 
of time there remaina ‘no pure, unmixed portion of them who 
do not practise the religion of Zoroaster.’ This tends to prove 
how universally the doctrines had found acceptance. The 
question as to the time when and the manner in which the 
Faith entered Persia Proper is reserved for discussion else- 
where. 

As to the general deductions which have been drawn, wo 
may say that time will doubtless prove or disprove the acouracy 
or inacouracy of many of the statements upon which they are 
based. Some of these may be shown to rest upon 2 foundation 
of fact rather than fiction, especially if we may judge from the 
tendency of recent years in finding confirmation for tradition. 
Some, however, may be proved to be purely fanciful. We can 
but gain by the truth in either case. The historic import of 


some, moreover, may be shown to be not without interest. In 
the light of such, perhaps, the current views with regard to the 
relationship between Zoroastrianism and Judaiam may take on 
& new aspect, particularly if we emphasize the fact that Zoro- 
aster arose in the west, in Atropatene and Media, about the 
time of the early Prophetic Period of Israel. From the Bible 
we know that captive Jews were early carried up from Samaria 
into certain cities of the Medes. From the Avesta, on the 
other hand, we know that Zoroaster had rung out s trumpet 
note and olarion ory of reform, of prophecy, and of Messianic 
promise, before the days of Babylonian Exile. 

From our knowledge, too, of contemporaneous history we 
recall in the current of events that the reputed empire of Bac- 
tria, if it existed, had yielded the prestige to Media; and that 
the sovereignty of Media waa swept away before the glorious 
power of Persia. In Persia, Greece recognized a culmination 
of the glory of Iran. Though the Greek vanquiahes the Per- 
sian in battle, he still has stories to tell of Magian wisdom and 
of Eastern philosophy. Plato, Pythagoras, and other great 
thinkers are claimed to have emulated the teachings of the 
Magi; and later Moslem or Zoroastrian tradition asserts that 
the ancient sacred writings of Iran, the quinteasence of all 
knowledge, were translated into Greek. 

And as for imperial times, the Persian wars brought Rome 
into contact with Zoroastrians, as they had brought the Greeks. 
A phase of Zoroastrianism known as Mithraism penetrated into 
Rome and into Western Europe. The rise of the Neo-Platonio 
school was certainly not without influence from Zoroastrianism, 
nor without influence upon later Zoroastrianism. The teneta 
of Zoroastrian Manicheism even disturbed Christian thought 
fora time. In all such cases the relations doubtless are more 
or less reciprocal. Even the pages of the Koran and the doo- 
trines of Mohammed are not free from the influence of the 
Faith which they vanquished by the sword. The spark of the 
sacred fire has never been quenched; the holy fame continues to 
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blaze; and the Religion of Zoroaster still lives on. Yes, and 
whatever may be the changing fates, it will live on, so long as 
there are successors worthy to bear the name of the Master, as 
are the Parsis to-day, those faithful followers of the Creed of 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran. 


Khujastah pay v nami 6 Zartukasht. 
—Firpavust, Shah Namah. 
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APPENDIX I 
SUGGESTED EXPLANATIONS OF ZOROASTER’S NAME 


‘Tus number of etymologies or explanations for Zoroaster’s name 
(cf. p. 14) is almost legion. In Greek classical antiquity, Deinon 
offered an interpretation or paraphrase, as he defined the Prophet's 
name as ‘Star-worshipper’ (dovpothirgs); #06 citation in Diogenes 
Laertius, Prowm, 1.6: Acivwy... & snl gyos 
rly Zepedorpyy dorpobsrqy dow. The Scholisst of the Pla- 
tonic Alcibiades I. p. 122, evidently accepts this derivation when he 
saya: Zupodorpys ... ob 8 ce EXkynayy guvdy perappafduevoy 
rotvopa tay dorpo@tray Sydot. See Appendix V. below. In this 
explanation the first part of the name (Zep-) seems to be associated 
in some way with the later Persian 2dr = Av. sao@rd,, ‘libation’; 
the latter portion of the name is Grecized as donijp; of. Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastrische Studien, p. 275, and see also Pott, ZDMG. xiii. 
425-428, 

Somewhat similar appears to be the attempt of the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions to interpret as {Goa po) doripos, OF a8 
vivum sidus, as given below in Appendix V., Olem. Homil. 9. 3-6: 
&d 73 rly rod dorépos mat’ aired Scar dvexbira pody = Recogni- 
tones, & 27-29: quasi vivwn astrum.... Hine enim ef nomen post 
mortem elus Zoroaster, hoo est vivum sidus. See Appendix V., 
$12, and of. Rapp, ZDMG. xix. 34. 

The next explanations, if we follow chronological sequence, are to 
be found in the Syro-Arabie Lexioa of Bar ‘AIT (c. a.p. 882) and of 
Bar Bahlil (0. a.p. 986) as ‘golden kingdom’ or ‘royal gold,’ sar, 
‘gold’ + wai, ‘kingship’; of. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
pp. 27-28, e 

Lapse of time has not caused conjectures to cease, and etymologies 
have atili continued to be offered. Hovelacqus (Z’ Avesta, Zoroastre 
@ le Mazdéiome, p. 185 seq., Paris, 1880) enumerates various sug- 
gestions that have been made, including the Clementine vivwm sidus 
given above and recorded by Barnabé Brisson, De Regio Persarwn 
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Principat, Bs O81, Argenbornll, 2790 (cele ed. Paris, 1590); or 
another interpretation as ‘friend of fire’ proposed by Henry Lord, 
Religion of the Paraces, p. 152, London, 1630 = p. 382 a, Churchill 
ed. London, 1782; of. likewise d’Herbelot, Biblothaque orientale, art. 
‘Zoroestre’; or, again (as stated on Parsi authority), a proposed 
significance, ‘bathed in gold,’ ‘ melted silver,’ Zaer-sios, Zaersioest, 
found in C. Le Bruyn, Voyages en Perse ot aus Indes orientales, 
ii, p. 888. Most of these attempts are futile, as they were made 
without an soquaintance with the actual Avestan form Zoradu3tra. 
The discussion by Anquetil "du Perron (Zend-Avesta, i. Part 2, 
p. 2 seq., Paris, 1771) is of interest because he knew Avestan, but 
his conjecture ‘Taschter (astre) d’or’—connecting the name with 
Tishtrya—had little to recommend it. Eugtne Burnouf was the 
first who rightly saw ultra, ‘camel,’ in the name and he explained 
Zarab-usire a ‘fulvos camelos habens’ (Comm. sur le Yacna, pp. 12— 
14, Paris, 1833); but he afterwards gave ‘astre dor’ (Notes, p. 166), 
see Brockhaus, Vendidad Sade, p. 361, Leipzig, 1850, and Windisch- 
mann, Zor. Stud. pp. 46-47, or earlier in Jen. Litt. Zt, 1834, nr. 
188, pp. 188-139, In the year 1855, Sir Henry Rawlinson made a 
guess that the name might be Semitic, Le. Zarathultra = Zirwistar 
‘seed of Ishtar, descendant of Venus” JRAS., Gt. Brit. and Ireland, 
xv. 227, 246 (cf. George Rawlinson, Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 456). 
On the contrary Haug, Die filnf @athds, ii. p. 246, Abh. f. Kunde d. 
Morgenlandes, Leipzig, 1860, suggested ‘trefflicher Lobstinger’ (of. 
Skt. jarat ‘praising’ +-uttara ‘superior’) but he afterwards aban- 
doned such a view. It was criticised also by Weber, Lit. O. BL, nur. 
28, p. 457 (1861), ur. 27, p. 647 (1863) = Ind. Streif. pp. 449, 466 
(1869). Also discussed by Mills, Zoroastrian Githis, p. 426 seq, 
(1892-4). Another scholar (Lassen, I believe, if we may judge from 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud. pp. 46-47; Pott, ZDMG. xiii. 426 seq.) 
offered ‘gold-amith’ (of. Skt. hart + tvagtar). Jules Oppert made 
Zoroaster ‘splendeur d’or’ in his L’Honover, le Verbe Oréateur de 
Zoroastre, p. 4, Hztrakt des Ann. de Philos. Ohrétienne, Jan., 1862. 
In the same year as Oppert (1862), Fr. Moller summarized a number 
of views that were current at the time and he explained zaraé-uitra 
as ‘muthige Kamele besitzend’ (Zendetudien, i. 635-639, Siteungabe- 
richte der Akademie, Dez, 1862, Wien, 1862 = transl. by Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana Geiger’s Kastern Iranians, ii. 172 seq-). [But of 
Tit, Centralblatt, 1863, p. 614; and later Muller offers the bizarre 
interpretation as s@@ra-ute ‘von der Gebort an Glick habend’ 
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(WZEM. vi. 264, Wien, 1892).] Spiegel proposed ‘Kamele 
peinigend? (Sited. kyl. bayer. Akad. phil. d. p. 10, Jan. 6, 1867). In 
1871, the Spanish scholar Ayuso accepted the more or less familiar 
identification of part of the name with ‘star,’ as shown by his 
‘egtrella de oro’ (Hl Estudio de la Filologia, p. 180, Madrid, 1871); 
and he repeats the same view in his Los Pueblos tranios y Zorvasiro, 
p. 7, Madrid, 1874. 

Beturning to France, it may next be noted that J. Darmesteter 
(Ormaed et Ahriman, p. 194, n., Paris, 1877) first proposed * zarat- 
vat-tra, comparative degree of an adj. signifying ‘rouge, couleur 
@or’; but he later suggests ‘aux chameaux jaunes’ zaradu-uiira, 
Le ZA. iii, Introd. p, 76, n., Paris, 1893; but on this see Barthol- 
omae, IF. vi. Anz. p. 47. Ascoli once offered *sarat-vastra ‘der 
bebauung des feldes zugewogen, zugethan’ Beitriige x. gl. Spr. v. 
211, 1868, More recently Casartelli hinted at ‘ploughing with 
camels’ (of. Skt. hala- ‘plough’), Academy, vol. 31, p. 257, April 9, 
1887. Other suggestions have been made such as Paulus Cassel, 
explaining as Hebraic ‘Sternensohn’ (Zoroaster, sein Name und seine 
Zeit, Berlin, 1886, cited from Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii, 40, n.), 
Brunnhofer, Vom Pontus bis zum Indus, p. 147, Leipzig, 1890. 
Kern’s ‘Goldglanz’ (Zara-thuttra) and Brodbeck’s ‘Gold-stern’ (evi- 
dently after Anquetil’s etymology, cf. Brodbeck, Zoroaster, p. 30, 
Leipzig, 1898) are noted by Rindtorif, Die Religion des Zarathustra, 
p. 18 (Weimar, 1897). E. Wilhelm has also incidentally dealt with 
the subject of Zoroaster’s name in connection with the form 
ZaSpatorys, which is found in Ctesias, in Le Muston, x. 569-571, 
Louvain, 1891. : 


APPENDIX It 
ON THE DATE OF ZOROASTER? 


‘Presented to the American Oriental Society April 16th, 1896, 

[Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. xv, 
Dp. 1-9, 1898. A fow alight additions which have been made are indicated by 
enclosing them in equare brackets. Some trivial changes made for the sake of 
‘uniformity, and several unimportant corrections require no notioe.] 


Guzar men are the children of their age. Heirs to the heritage 
of the past, they are charged with the stewardship of the posses- 
sions to be handed down to the future. Summing up within 
themselves the influences of the times that cal) them forth, stamped 
with the impress of their day, their spirit in turn shows its reflex 
upon the age thatgives them birth. We read them in their age; we 
read their age in them. §o it is of the prophets and sages, religious 
teachers and interpreters, which have been since the world began. 
The teaching of a prophet is the voica of the age in which he lives; 
his preaching is the echo of the heart of the people of hiaday. The 
era of a prophet is therefore not without its historic significance; it 
is an event that marks an epoch in the life of mankind. The age of 
moat of the great religious teachers of antiquity is comparatively 
well known; but wide diversity prevails with regard to the date at 
which Iran’s ancient prophet Zoroaster lived and taught; yet his 
appearance must have had its national significance in the land 
between the Indus and the Tigris; and the great religious movement 
which he set on foot must have wrought changes and helped to shape 
the course of events in the early history of Iran. The treatment of 
this question forms the subject of the present paper." 

1 This paper forms a companion-piece to the present writer's discussion 
of *Zoroaster's Native Placa’ in JAOS. xv. 221-282. 

“ [Since the appearance of the monograph on the ‘Date of Zoroaster,’ 
‘which is bore reprinted, the general subject of Zoroastrian chronology has 
been ably trested by E. W. West (SBE. xivii. Introd p. xxvii. aq,). 
‘Dr, Wast’s researches confirm the results here obtained ; and he is in 
position to define the date of Zoroaster still more precisely, at least on the 
‘basis of tradition, as 2.0. 660-688, His entire discussion ahould be read. 
An extract from his chronological table is given in Appendix JL] 
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The Avesta itself gives us no direct information in answer to the 
inquiry a8 to the date of Zoroaster. It presente, indeed, a picture 
of the life and times; we read accounts of King Vishtaspa, the 
Constantine of the Faith; but the fragments that remain of the 
sacred texts present no absolutely clear allusions to contemporary 
eventa that might decisively fix the era. The existing diversity of 
opinion with reference to Zoroaster’s date is largely due to this fact 
and to certain incongruities in other ancient statements on the 
subject. The allusions of antiquity to this subject may conveni- 
ently be divided into three groups:*— 


* [The results of earlier investigators of the subject, Brisson, Stanley, 
Hyde, Buddeus, Prideaux, and others, sa mentioned by Anquetil du Perron, 
are practically included in his examination of the problem of Zoronster’a 
ate, Anquetil's treatise, together with Foucher's previons inquiries into 
the subject, are acceasible in Klenker, Anhang sum ZA. L Thi 1, pp. 825- 
874, and Thi. 2, pp. 55-81. They are of interest to the apecialist. Cf. also 
Bpiegel, Avesta Uebersetst, i. 48,n. The later bibliography of the subject 
ia given below in the course of the investigation.) 


I. Firat, those references that assign to Zoroaster [= orlg. p. 2] 
the extravagant date 3.0. 6000. 
II. Second, such allusions as connect his name with the more or 
Jess legendary Ninus and the uncertain Semiramis. 
III. Third, the traditional date, placing the era of Zoroaster’s 
teaching at some time during the sixth century 3.0. 


All the material will first be presented under the headings A. I., 
AIL, and A. IIL; then a detailed discussion of the data, pages 
16-19 «= pp. 170-174, under the heading B; and, finally, 2 sum- 
mary of results, under the heading C, pages 19-22 = pp. 174-177. 


SYNOPSIS OF DIVISION A. 


A. L Clamical passages placing Zoroaster at 6000 2.0, 
a Pliny the Eider. 
‘b. Plutarch. 
s. Boholion to Plato, 
4, Diogenes Lacrtius, 
@. Lactantins, 
f Suidas. 
& Georgius Syncelins, 
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4. IL Passages associating Zoroaster’a name with Semiramis and Ninus. 


a. Ctesias, 
Cephalion (Moses of Khorene, Georgius Synoellus). 


Tustin. 
@ Amobius, 
£ Eusebius, 
g Orcsius, 
Lh 
L 


pes 


Suidas. 
Bnorrs Edda, 
j. Bar ‘al. 


A. DL The native tradition as to Zoroaster's date, 


Arté Virat. 
Bandahishn. 


‘The Mujmal al-TewSstkh and the Ulamsd Islam, 
‘The Chinese-Paral era. 7 


Breer rans ee ee 


A. Data ror tum Ace or ZoroastTm. 
A. Allusions placing Zoroaster at 6000 B.C, 


The allusions of the first group comprehend those classical 
references that assign to Zoroaster the fabulous age of 2.0. 6000 or 
thereabouts.! These references are confined chiefly to the classics, 

and their chief claim to any consideration is that they 
(orig. p.3] purport to be based upon information handed down from 

Eudoxus, Aristotle, and Hermippus. Such extraordi- 
nary figares, however, are presumably dus to the Greeks’ having 
misunderstood the statements of the Persians, who place Zoroaster’s 
millennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which they 
divided into cycles of 3000 years," and in accordance with which 
belief Zoroaster’s fravashi had in fact existed several thousands of 
years. The classical material on the subject is here presented. 
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10 the general classical statements of ‘5000 years before the Trojan 
war,’ or the like, although some variant readings 600 (for 5000) are found, 
‘The number 5000 (6000) is, however, the correct one. 

§ According to the chronology of the Bindahishn 84. 7, Zoroaster appeared 
at the end of the ninth millennium: compare, West, Bundahioh transl. 
SBE. v, 149-161 notes ; Spiegel, Eranisohe Alterthumskunde, 1. 500-006 ; 
‘Windischmann, Zoroastrieche Studien, 147-165 ; also Plutarch Je. et Os. 47, 
Gedropeos 84 pues mart robs pdyoue bd pdpos spirxiiun bry by phy npareiv, 
rhr 82 parciotas riiv Gray, EAA 82 rpuextris wdxeotat xa} wodepelr el dradsey 
Fa 00 bebpov chy Ereper' vines 8 derodaleesta: rh “Asbay. 

(®) Pliny the Elder (a.v. 23-79), W. H. 30. 2.1 [Wn. 279, 288), 
cites the authority of Eadoxus of Cnidus (3.0. 368), of Aristotle 
(p.0, 350), and of Hermippus (6. 3.0. 250), for placing Zoroaster 
6000 years before the death of Plato or 5000 years before the Trojan 
war: Hudocus, gui inter sapientiae sectas clarissimam utilissimamque 
eam (artem magicam) intellegi voluit, Zoroastrem hunc sex milibus 
annorum ante Platonis mortem fuisee prodidit ; sic et Aristoteles. Her- 
mippus qui de tota ea arte diligentissime scripsit et victens centum milia 
versuum a Zoroastre condita tndicibus quoque voluminum eius positts 
explanavit, praeceptorem, a quo institutum dioeret, credidit Agonacen, 
ipsum vero quingue milibus annorum ante Trotanum bellum fuises. 
For that reason apparently (V. H. 30. 2. 11) he speaks of Moses as 
living multis milibus annorum post Zoroastrem. But Pliny also ex- 
presses uncertainty as to whether there was one or two Zoroasters, 
and he mentions @ later Proconnesian Zoroaster: WN. H. 30. 2.1 sine 
dubio illic (ars Magica) orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter auctores 
convenit, Sed wnus hic fuerit, an postea, et alius, non satis constat; 
and after speaking of Osthanes, the Magian who accompanied Xerxes 
to Greece, he adds: (N. H. 30. 2. 8.) ditigentiores paulo ante hunc 
(Osthanem) ponunt Zoroasirem aliwm Proconnesium. Pliny’s Pro- 
connesian Zoroaster must have flourished about the seventh or sixth 
century. [See Appendix V. § 5, below.} 

(») Plutarch (4.p. ist century), adopts likewise the same general 
statement that places the prophet Zoroaster about 5000 years before 
the Trojan war: Js. et Os. 46 (ed. Parthey, p. 81), Zupdarrpis (sic) & 
péyos, Sy wevraxuoyAloes Ereon résy rpauxiey yeyovéva: xpexPirepor lurropoiow. 
[See Appendix V. § 6, below.} 

(©) The Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades I. 122 (ed. Baiter, 
Orelli et Winckelmann, p. 918), makes a statement, in substance 
tantamount to the last one, as follows: Zmpodorpys dpyacrepos 

trace alvos Adyeras [Ddrevos. [See Appendix V. § 1] 
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(orig.p.4] (4) Diogenes Laertins (a.. 2d, Sd century), de Pit, 

Philos. Prowm. 2 (recens. Cobet, Paris, 1850, p. 1), 
similarly quotes Hermodorus (n.c. 2507), the follower of Plato, 
as authority for placing Zorosater’s date at 5000 years before the 
fall of Troy, or, as he adds on the authority of Xanthus of Lydia 
(3.0, 500-450), Zoroaster lived 6000 years (some MSS. 600) before 
Xerxes. The text rons: x3 8 rv Méyur, &y dpfa Zopodorpyy iw 
Diporp, "Eppddupes pty § Hrarenxds & rG wept pabypdrev dyciy ale viv 
Tpolas Dwow try yeyovirs weraxwxQun' Résbor 825 Avdde cle viv 
Bipbou SuiBaow dad rot Zupoderpov dfamcyQud gym, xa per’ airiv 
‘yeyovéras waddove ruus Mdyous ward SuaBoxiy, 'Oordvas wal *Aorpayihixove 
wal TuBpéas xi Uatdras, phy vis rév Uepoiv ix’ 'AdefisSpov xara 
Asrews, [See Appendix V. § 15.} 

(©) Lactantius, Inst. 7. 15, must have entertained some similar 

opinion regarding Zoroaster; for he speaks of Hystaspes (famous as 
Zoroaster’a patron) as being an ancient king of Media long before 
the founding of Rome: Hystaspes quoque, qui fuit Medorum rez 
antiquissimus . . . sublatum tri ex orbe imperium nomenque Roma- 
um multo ante pragfatus est, quam ila Trotana gens conderetur 
(of. Migne, Putrolog. tom. 6 and Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 259, 
298). - 
(f) Suidas (10th century ap.), 5. v. Zopodorpys, speaks of two 
Zoroastera, of whom one lived 500 (read 5000) years before the 
Trojan war, while the other was an astronomer of the time of Ninus 
—dybvero 82 pd raw Tyrie teow ¢. 

(g) Georgius Syncellus, Chronographia, i. p. 147, ed. Dindorf, 
alludes to a Zoroaster as one of the Median rulers over Babylon. 
Cf Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 302, and Haug, A Lecture on Zoro- 
aster, p. 28, Bombay, 1865. On Synocellus’ citation of Cephalion, 
see next page. 


4. IZ. Allusions associating Zoroaster’s Name with Semiramis 
and Minus. 


Seoond to be considered is « series of statements which connect 
the name of Zoroaster with that of the more or less uncertain Ninus 
and Semiramis! These references aleo are confined almost exclu- 
sively to the classics, and the difficulty with them is that, in addi- 
tion to their general character, which bears a legendary coloring, 
they sre based apparently upon a misinterpretation of the name 
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"Ofudprys or its variants in a fragment of Ctesias (discussed below), 
which has been understood aa an allusion to Zoroaster. 


1 The dato af Semiramis, however, is regarded by Lehmann (Boriiner 
PAilolog. Wochendiatt, Nr. 8, ool. 289-240, 17 Febr. 1894, comparing Hat. 
1. 184) t0 be about 2.0, 800, 


(@ The authority of Ctesias (2.0. 400) is quoted by Diodorus 
Biculua (a.v. 1st century) 2. 6, for the statement that Ninus with 
a large army invaded Bactria and by the aid of Semiramis gained 
& victory over King Oxyartes. See Fragments of the Persika of 
Ktesias, ed. Gilmore, p. 29. Instead of the name ‘Ofudprys, the 
manuscript varianta show "Eyadprys, Kadprys, Zadprys. The last 
eomewhat recalls the later Persian form of the name Zoroaster; and 
Cephalion, Justin, Eusebius, and Arnobius, drawing 
on Ctesias, make Zoroaster # Bactrian or the opponent [=orlg, p. 5) 
of Ninus (see below); but ’Ofudprys may very well be 
an independent name, identical as far as form goes with Av, 
uadyay-orata, Yt. 13. 128, and it is doubtless the better Greek reading. 
The other statements are here given as they similarly come into 
consideration with respect to Zoroaster’s native place. They are:—~ 

(>) Fragments of Cephalion (a.. 120), preserved in the Arme- 
nian version of Eusebius, Chron. 1. 48, ed. Aucher: a passage 
describes the defeat of Zoroaster the Magian, king of the Bactrians, 
‘by Semiramis: “ Incipio scribere de quibus et alit commemorarunt 
atgue imprimis Hellanicus Lesbius Ctesiasque Onidius, deinde Herodo- 
tus Halicarnassus.’ Primum Asiae imperarunt Assyrii, en quibus 
erat Ninus Beli (filius), cuiue regnt aetate res quam plurimae celeber- 
rimaeque virtutes gestae fuerunt.” Postea his adiciens profert etiam 
generationes Semiramidis atque (narrat) de Zoroastrt Magi Bactriano- 
rum regta certamine ac debellatione a Semtramide; nee non tempus 
Nini LIT annos fuisse, atque de obitu eius. Post quem quum regnas- 
set Semiramis, muro Babylonem circumdedtt ad eandem formam, qua 
a plerisque dictum est: Ctesia nimirwm et Zenons Herodotoque nec 
non aliis ipsorum posteris. Deinde etiam apparatum belt Semirami- 
die adveraus Indos eiuademque cladem e fugam narrat, etc. This 
statement is recorded by Georgius Syncellus (c. .p. 800), Chron, ed. 
Dind. i. p. 318: “"Apyopa: ypdguy, dg’ Sv Dro re duonpdvevoay, wal rd 
xpira BAdnads re 3 AboBios eal Krqotye 8 KeQuoe, trura HpS8oros 8 

vs. 7d wadady rip “Actas dBactteurar “Acovpux, rGv 824 
Bijou Noos.” dr érdye: yérerw Zqupdpess nal Zepodorpov patyou (MSS. 
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Baroy) bra vB rip Noov Barvelas. ped’ 8 BaBAGva, dyo'r, $ Xealpauue 
trdyure, tpbroy Ss roddcis AdAscra:, KErnoig, Ziven (Miller, Adve), 
“Hpodére nat rots per’ atrots* orpareiyr re abrig xara rév “IvBGy nai $rroy 
«7,4. Cf, also Windischmann, Zor. Stud, p. 303, Spiegel, Zran. 
Alter, 1. 676-677 ; Muller, Frag. Hist. Gr. iii 627. Furthermore, on 
the reputed work of the Armenian Moses of Khorene, i. 16, see Gil- 
more, Ktesias Persika, p. 30, n.; Spiegel, Kran. Alter. i. 682; Windisch- 
mann, Zor. Stud. pp. 304-305; Miller, Frag. Hist. Gr. iii. 627, v. 
$28; Langlois, Historiens de ? Arménie, ii, 45-175, Paris, 1867-1869. 
[The Armenian Thomas Arzroun! associates Zoroaster’s name with 
Semiramis. See Appendix VL] 

1 This mention of Herodotus might possibly be adduced as an argument 

that Herodotus was at least acquainted with the name of Zoroaster, 


(ce) Again, ee een Freeremaemes 8 ot ovyxplocus, 
od. Spengel, Rhet, Grae. ii. p. 115, speaks of “Zoroaster the 
Baotrian” in connection with Semiramis: O8 yip d Ténups xperruy 
pyréoy al rb ORAv rod dopes dv8peadrepoy Iva. Cf. Windischmann, 
Zor. Stud. p. 290, Spiegel ran. Alterthumsk. i. 677. [See Appen- 

dix V. § 8.] 
(morlg.p-6] (4) Justin (a.p. 120), in his epitome of Trogus Pom- 
peius’ Hist, Philippic. 1.1, distinctly makes Zoroaster 
the opponent of Ninus, and saya that he was king of Bactria and 
a Magician: postremum bellum iii fuit owm Zoroastre, rege Bactrian- 
orwm, qui primus dicitur artes magicas invenisse et mund! principia 
siderumque motus diligentissime spectasse. [See Appendix V. § 10.} 

(@) Arnobius (av. 297), Adversus Gentes, 1. 5, in like manner 
mentions a battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians under 
the leadership respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster: inter Assyrios 
e Bactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. See Gilmore, 
Ktesias, p. 36. [See Appendix V. § 16.] 

@ Eusebius (a.. 300), Ohron, 4. 35, ed. Aucher, has a like allu- 
sion: Zoroastres Magus rex Bactrianorum clarus habetur adversum 
quem Ninus dimicavit; and again (Windischmann, p. 290), Praepara- 
Ho Hoang. 10. 9,10, ed. Dind. L p. 560, Névos, nal’ By Zupodorpys & 
Méyos Barpiey ¢Bavievee. [See Appendix V. § 18.] 

(g) Paulus Orosius (5th century a.p.), the Spanish presbyter, of 
whose chronicle we have also King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version, 
states that Ninus conquered and slew Zorosster of Bactria, the 
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Magician. See Orosius, Old-Hnglish Text and Latin Original, ed. by 
Henry Sweet (Early Eng. Text Soc. vol. 79), p. 80-31: Novissime 
Zoroastrem Bactrianorum regem, eundemgque magicae artis repertorem, 
pugna oppressum interfecit. Or, in Anglo-Saxon, and hé Ninus Soro- 
astrem Bactriana cyning, se ofthe Grest manna drycraytas, Ad hing 
oferwann and ofsldh. 

(h) Suidas in his Lexicon (6. v. Zoroaster’) assumes the existence 
of two Zoroasters (af. p. 4 = p. 154), the second an astrologer: ‘Acrpo- 
vépos éxt Nivov BacrAéws 'Acouplwv. [Appendix V. § 45.) 

(i) In the Snorra Edda Preface, Zoroaster is identified with Baal 
or Bel, cf. Jackson in PAOS., March, 1894, vol. xvi. p. exxvi. [See 
Appendix VL] 

(Jj) In some Syriac writers and elsewhere an identification of 
Zoroaster with Balaam is recorded, for example in the Lexicon of 
Bar ‘Alt (¢. 4.p. 832), 8, v. Balaam, ‘Balaam is Zardosht, the di- 
viner of the Magians.’ See Gottheil, References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Lit. pp. 27, 30 n., $2 (Drisler Classical Studies, 
N. Y., 1894). Sometimes he is only compared with Balaam. [An 
association of his name with Ham, Seth, and Abraham, is also found.) 


A. DI, The Native Tradition as to Zoroaster's Date. 


Third, the direct Persian tradition comes finally into considers, 
tion. This tradition is found in the chronological chapter of the 
Bandabishn, 34. 1-9, is supported by the Arta Viraf, 1. 2-6 [and 
ZAt-sparam, 23. 12], and is corroborated by abundant Arabic allu- 
sions (Albiriinf, Masfat, e¢ al.). It unanimously places the opening 
of Zoroaster’s ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, or 
272 years before the close of the world-conqueror’s dominion. 
According to these figures, the date of Zoroaster would fall between 
the latter half of the seventh century 3.0. and the middle of the 
sixth century; his appearance in fact would be placed 
in the period just preceding the rise of the Achae- [= orlg. p. 7) 
menian dynasty. This merits attention also in detail. 

(® The Art& Viraf 1. 1-5 in round numbers places Zoroaster 
three hundred years before Alexander’s invasion. Compare Haug 
and West, Arda Viraf, p. 141. ‘The pious Zaratusht made the reli- 
gion which he had received, current in the world, and till the end of 
800 years the religion was in purity and men were without doubta. 
But afterwards the sccursed Evil Spirit, the wicked one, in order to 
make men doubtful of this religion, instigated the accursed Alexan- 
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der, the Raman, who was dwelling in Egypt, so that he came to the 
country of Iran with severe cruelty and war and devastation; he 
also slew the ruler of Iran, and destroyed the metropolis and empire.’ 
(The Zat-eparam 23, 12 likewise alludes to the fact that the religion 
Temained undisturbed ‘until the 300th year’). 

() The Bandahishn chapter (ch. 34) ‘on the reckoning of the 
years’ (to which one MS. adds—‘of the Arabs’) more exactly com- 
putes the various millenniums that made up the 12,000 years of the 
great world-cycle recognized by the worshippers of Mazda. In this 
period the era of Zoroaster falls at the close of the first 9000 years. 
He is placed in reality at the beginning of the historic period, if the 
Jong reigns attributed to Kal-Vishtasp and to Vohfiman son of 
Spend-day (Av. Spentd-data, N. P. Isfendiar), may with reasonably 
fair justice be explained as that of a ruling house. There seems at 
least no distinct ground against such assumption, [West also 
explains the fabulous length of 120 years for Vishtasp’s reign, or 3.0. 
660-540, as representing a short dynasty — SBE. xlvii. Introd. 
$70}. The Bandahishn passage, 34. 7-8, in West’s tranalation (SBE. 
¥. 150-151) reads, (7) ‘ Kat-Vishtasp, till the coming of the religion, 
thirty years, altogether a hundred and twenty years. (8) Voht- 
man, son of Spend-dat, a handred and twelve years; Hamal, who 
was daughter of Vohtman, thirty years; Dari, son of Cihardizad, 
that is, of the daughter of Vohfiman, twelve years; D&rai, son of 
‘Dérai, fourteen years; Alexander the Rftman, fourteen years.’ 


. 


Dhow 
er 
273 


‘The result therefore gives 272 years from ‘the coming of the 
religion’ until the close of the dominion of Alexander the Great, or 
258 years before the beginning of his power. A repeated tradition 
exists that Zoroaster was forty-two years old when he first converted 
King Vishtaspa, who became his pstron. If we interpret ‘the 
coming of the religion’'to mean its acceptance by Vishtaspa, we 
must add 42 years to the number 258 before Alexander in order to 
obtain the traditional date of Zoroaster’s birth. This would answer 
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to the ‘three hundred years before Alexander’ of the Arié Viraf. 
If, however, we take the phrase ‘coming of the religion’ 
to mean the date of Zoroaster’s entry upon his ministry [=orlg. p. 8) 
(as does West, SBE. v. 219), we must then add 30 
years, which was Zoroaster’s age when he beheld his first vision of 
Ormazd. [The latter view is the correct one as shown by West. It 
is worth remarking that as Zoroaster’s revelation and the ‘ 
of the religion’ are placed in the thirtieth year of Vishtdsp’s reign 
as well as of the Prophet’s life, both men accordingly would be 
represented as born in the same year if we adopt an Oriental custom 
in dating a king’s accession to the throne from the day of his birth.] 
A calculation based upon the figures of this tradition would place 
Zoroaster’s birth 42 years + 258 years (= 300 years) before B.0. 330, 
the date of the fall of the Iranian kingdom through Alexander’s 
conquest; in other words it would assign Zoroaster’s birth to about 
3.0, 630, [But as West has shown (SBE. xvii. §§ 53-54), there is 
an evident omission of 35 years in the reckoning; he accounts for 
this error and combines the items, 272 years of Bd. 34. 7-8 with this 
date of Alexander’s death, no. 823, and with the 30th year of 
Zoroaster’s life in which the Revelation came, and he finds B.c. 660 
as the traditional date of the birth of Zoroaster and of Vishtasp’s 
accession. See below, Appendix III] According to the same tradi. 
tion the duration of the various reigns of the Kayanian dynasty 
would be about ss follows [West's corrected chronology now 
included]: — 


King. Se ae inate years.) 
Vishtisp 2... 2 we ee e180 618-408 
‘Vohisman (Ardashir Dirfsdast). 112 496-386 soass 


Homat a 388-356 428-963 
eee ae a 356-344 363-851 
‘Darat-t Daral “4 344-880 361-837 


[Acconsion of Alexander tohis invasion . .. . . 887-831] 





‘The results would be somewhat altered if the computation be made 
according to lunar years or if a different point of departure be taken. 
The excessive lengths of the reigns of Visht&sp and Vohfiman seem 
suspicious and suggest round numbers unless we are to interpret 
them as comprising miccessive rulers; for example, in historic times, 
beside Hystaspes, the father of Darius, we have the names of two 
other Hystaspes, later connected with the ruling house of Bactris.’ 


te APPENDIX IT 
The historic reigns of the Achaemenians may be compared (cf. 





Stokvis, Manuel d’ Histoire, p. 107). 
Cyrus. 2 ee ee we BO, BERERD 
Cambyns 2 0. ee . 520-681 
Derus kh wwe ee ee . 621-485 
Kermee 2. ee ee ee . 485-485 
Artaxerxes Longimants . . . . . 465-425, 
Darius Nothos. . . vee . 425-405 
Artaxerxes Mnemon 405-863 
Artaxerxes Ochus 362-240 
[Ames]. 2... 840-887 
Darius Codomannus 887-830 


Comparison may be made, as with West,’ identifying the long reign 
of Vohtman who is called Ardashir (Artaxerxes or Ardashir 
Dirazdast ‘the long-handed’) with Artaxerxes Longimanus and his 
successors. Historical grounds throughout seem to favor this. For 
Homa!, West suggests Parysatis as a possibility. The last two 
Darals answer to Ochus and Codomannus, and the reign of Kal 
Vishtasp ‘seems intended to cover the period from Cyrus to Xerxes’ 
(West)? There seems every reason to identify Vohtman Ardashir 
Dirdzdast with Artaxerxes Longimanus, according to the Bahman 
Yasht (Byt. 2. 17), as this Kayanian king ‘makes the religion 
current in the whole world.’* One might be possibly tempted to 
regard the Visht&ésp reign as representing the Bactrian rule until 
Artaxerxes, and assume that Zoroastrianism then became the faith 

of Persis.’ This might account for the silence as to 
[= orig. p.9] the early Achasmenians and shed some light on the 

problem concerning the Achaemenians as Zoroastrians ; 
but there seems to be no historic foundation for such assumption. 
Suffice here to have presented the tradition in regard to the reigns 
of the Kayanian kings as bearing on Zoroaster’s date and the tradi- 
tional 268 years before Alexander as the era of ‘the coming of the 
religion? 

1 Bee genealogical tables of the Achaemenidas in Stokvis, Manuel d’ His 
toira, de Géndalogie, ot de Ohronologie, p, 108 (Leide, 1888) ; Pauly, Real- 
Encyclopadie, article ' Achaemenidae * ; Justi, Geachichte des alten Perstens, 
P15; Franteches Namenduch, P. 896-300 ; and Smith, Classical Dictionary, 
article ‘ Hystaspes.” 

9 West, Bundahish translated, SBE. v. 160 n., 198 p. 

* De Harlez, Avesta tradwit, Introduction p, coxxvili, thinks that the early 
Ashsemanians were intentionally sacrificed. Spiegel, ZDMG. xiv. 208, 
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identifies the first Darkl with Darius I., and believes that he was misplaced 
in the kingly list, This I doubt. 

« Weat, Byt. transl., SBE. v. 199, [See also above, pp. 81-82. Coasnit 
J. H, Moulton in The Thinker, il, 498-501.] 

* Dubeux, La Perse, p. 67, sharply separates the Orlental sooount of the 
‘Persian kings from the historical account. 


(© The sum of 258 years is given also by so careful an inves- 
tigator as Albirant (a.p. 973-1048). His statements are based on 
the authority of ‘the scholars of the Persians, the Hérbadhs and 
Maubadhs of the Zoroastrians.’! In his Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
p. 17, 1. 17 (transl. Sachau), is found a statement of the Persian view 
in regard to Zoroaster’s date: ‘from his (¢.e. Zoroaster’s) appearance 
till the beginning of the Aira Alexandri; they count 258 years.’ 
Beveral times he gives the received tradition that Zoroaster appeared 
in the 30th year of the reign of Vishtasp. In another place, Chron. 
p. 196 (transl. Sachau), he gives further information in regard to 
Zoroaster’s time: ‘On the 1st Ramadan .n. 319 came forward Ibn 
*Abi-Zekerriys. ... If, now, this be the time (fe. am 319 = a.0, 
931) which Jamasp and Zarddusht meant, they are right as far as 
chronology is concerned. For this happened at the end of the Aira 
Alexandri 1242, i.e. 1500 years after Zaradusht.’ From this state- 
ment we may compute back to the year 2.0. 669 as a date when a 
prophecy is supposed to have been made by Zoroaster and Jiamisp. 
Albtron! is not exhausted yet. In Chron. 121 (transl. Sachau), he 
gays, ‘we find the interval between Zoroaster and Yazdajird ben 
Shapor to be nearly 970 years.’ This gives the date about .0. 671 
if we count Yazdajird’s reign as a.p. 399-420. Furthermore the 
carefully constructed tables which Albirint gives from various sources 
are interesting and instructive, owing to their exact agreement with 
the reigns of the Kayanian kings as recorded in the Bandahishn. 
Thus, Chron. p. 112, 107-114 (transl. Sachau) : — 





On p. 115 he contrasts these dates with those given by [= orig. p. 10} 
early occidental authorities. Finally, Chron. p. 32 
(transl. Sachau), the name of Thales is brought into connection with 
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Zoroaster, cf. p. 169, n. 3 below. So much for the information fur- 
nished by Albirint. 


1 Albirtint, Chronology of Ancient Nations, transl. and ed. by Bachan, p. 109, 

® According to Albirfinl, p. $8 (transl. Sachan) the Aira Alexandri would 
ate from the time when Alexander left Greece at the age of twenty-six 
years, preparing to fight with Darius, ~ 


(@) Of somewhat earlier date but identical in purport is the state- 
tment found in Masid!’s Meadows of Gold, written in a.p. 948-044 (Ma- 
sadt died a.v, 957). Like the Bandshishn and like Albirin!, Masadr 
reports that ‘the Magians count a period of two hundred and fifty- 
eight (258) years between their prophet Zoroaster and Alexander.’! 
He reiterates this assertion in Indicatio et Admonitio" by saying 
‘between Zoroaster and Alexander there are about three hundred 
years.’ Nearly the same, but not exactly identical figures, are found 
as in the Bondahishn, regarding the length of the reigns of the various 
Kayanian kings; Zoroaster is stated, as elsewhere, to have appeared 
in the thirtieth (30) year of Vishtasp’s reign and he dies at the age 
of seventy-seven (77) after having taught for thirty-five (35) years." 
The statement that Zoroaster lived to the age of 77 yeara is also 
found elsewhere.‘ What Masadt has to say on the subject of Nebu-: 
chadnezzar’s being s lieutenant of Lohrisp (Aurvat-aspa) and regard- 
ing Cyrus as contemporary with Bahman will be mentioned below, 
as a similar statement ocours in the Dinkart (Bk. 5). [West, SBE. 
xlvii, 120.] 


1 Mashdl (Magoud!), Lee Prairies d'Or, Texte et traduction par Barbier 
de Meynard, iv. 107 ‘Lea Mages comptent entre leur prophéte Zoroastre, 
fils d’Espimin, et Alexandre, une période de deux cent cinquante-buit ana, 
Entre Alexandre, qu’lls font régner six ans, et 'arénement d'Ardéchir, cing 
cent dix-sept ans ; enfin entre Ardéchir et I’hégire lng cent solxante-quatre 
ans... du régue d’ Alexandre & la naimance du Mesaie, trois cent soixante- 
nenf ans; de la naissance du Messis & celle du Propbéte oing cent vingt 
et un ane.” Observe especially that Mustdi in Iadicatio ef Admonitio, 
(p. 827-828) accounts for the intentional shortening of the period between 
Alexander and Ardashir. What he has to ssy on this subject is worth 
looking up in connection with SBF. v. 161 n, 

* Mastdl, Le Ldore de Indication et dal Admonstion (in Prairies d'Or, 
ix. p. 927), ‘Zorosstre fils de Porcschasp fils d'Asinman, dans I’ Avesta, qui 
est le livre qui Ini = été révélé, annonoe que, dang trois cente ans, I'empire 
des Perses éprouvera une grande révolution, sans que le religion solt détruite ; 
mais qu’au bout de mille ans, l'empire ot la religion périront en méme 
temps, Or entre Zorosstre et Alexandre il y a environ trois cents ans; car 
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Zoroastre a para dn temps de Cavbistasp, fils de Caflchrasp, comme nons 
avons dit cldeyant’ See Mashd!, Kiedd al-Tanbih, p. 90 seq, ed. de 
Gosje, Leyden, 1804, Compare also Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, p. 85 
(in Drisler Claasical Studies, New York, 1804); [and Le Livre de P Avertiese- 
mens, traduotion par B. C. de Vaux (Société Asiatique), p. 140, Paris, 1896]. 
© Mashdl, Prairies d’Or, iL p. 128, ed. Barbier de Meynard. ‘Yousteaf 
(Gustasp) régua aprés son pre (Lohrasp) et résida & Balkh. Il était sur le 
tréne depuis trente ans, lorsque Zeradecht, fils d’Espimin 

ao présente devant iui. . . (p. 127). Youstasf régnacent [worig. p. 11} 
‘yingt ans avant d’adopter la religion des Mages, puis il 

mourut, La prédication de Zeradecht dura trente-cing ans, et il mourut 
Agé de soixante et dix-sept ans.’ The detailed reigns (Masid!, op. cit. il, 
196-199) are Vishtisp 120 years, Bahmsn 112, HOmai 80 (or more), Dari 
18, Dara son of Dra $0, Alexander 6 (cf. vol. fv. p. 107 * Alexandre, qu'lla 
font régner six ans’). The latter would answer pretty nearly to the com- 
monly received years of Alexander in Persia, 2.0, 330-828. Observe that 
the years of the Inst three reigns vary somewhat from the Biindahishn, 
Deducting from Vishtasp's reign the 30 years till Zoroaster appeared and 
counting simply to the coming of Alexander, the resulting 274 years would 
place Zoroaster’s appearance at w.0. 604 or, if 42 years old at the time, his 
birth at nc. 646, (See now West's correction which gives 3.0, 660.] But 
notice that instesd of 274 years as here, Mastdi eleowhere says (Prairies 
@ Or, iv. 106, quoted above) there were 268 years between Zoroaster and 
Alexander. 


4 E.g. Dinkart Bk. %. 5.1 (communication from West) and in the Rivayats, 


(@) The period at which the Arabic chronicler Tabari (died a.n. 
923)! places Zoroaster in his record of Persian reigns, is practically 
identical with the preceding in its results, although he occasionally 
differs in the length of the individual reigns, e.g. Bahman 80 years 
(although he mentions that others say 112 years), Hima! about 20 
years, Dari 23 years. He tells also of a tradition that makes of 
Zoroaster one of the disciples of Jeremiah. The latter, according 
to the generally accepted view, began to prophesy about no. 626, 
These points will be spoken of again below. 


1890 Zotenberg, Chronique de Tabart, traduite sur Ia version pereane 
@Adou-AK Mohammed Bel'ami, tome 1. 401-508, Paris, 1867. 


(f) The Dabistan (translated by Shea and Troyer, i. 806-309) nar- 
rates that the holy cypress which Zoroaster had planted at Kishmar 
in Khorassain {I formerly wrongly read Kashmir] and which was 
out down by the order of Mutawakkal, tenth khalif of the Abbas- 
sides (reigned 4.p. 846-860), had stood ‘fourteen hundred and fifty 
years (1450) from the time of its being planted, to the year 282 of 
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the Hejirah (a.n. 846)? If these years be reckoned as solar years, 
according to the custom of the ancient Persians, and counted from 
the beginning of Mutawakkal’s reign, the date of the planting of 
the oypreas would be s.c. 604; but if reckoned according to the 
lunar calendar of the Mohammedans (ie. equivalent to 1408 solar 
years), the epoch would be 3.0. 562. The former date (n.0. 604) 
recalls the reckoning of Mastd! alluded to above, on p, 10 [= p. 162]. 
The event of the planting must have been an occasion of special 
moment; from a reference to the same in Firdans! (translation by 
Moh, iv. 291-293, Paris, 1877), the conversion of Vishtaspa is per- 
haps alluded to. If the conversion of Vishtaspa really be alluded 
to, 42 years must be added to give the approximate date of Zoro- 
aster’s birth. Perbaps, however, some other event in the prophet’a 
life is commemorated* In any case the results lead us to the latter 
part of the seventh century B.c. and the first part of the sixth century. 
[See now above, p. 80.] 


1 See the calculation (of Anqueti) du Perron, in Kleaker, Anh. sum Z.A. 
i. Thi. 1. pp. 846-247, and) of Shea and Troyer, Dabistin, 
(=orig. p. 12} translated, 1. $06, n., Paris, 1843 and Mirkhond's History of 
the Early Kings of Persia, transl, Shea, p. 281-282, London, 
1883. According to E. Ruth, ‘ Zoroastrische Glaubenslehre’ in Geachiohte 
unserer abendlindjechen Philosophie, |. 850, the era of the cypress is p.c. 
860, This is adopted by Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, p. 15, 18 (Leipaig, 
1861). [On Kishmar consnlt also Vullers, Fragmente, p. 118). 
3 In case the 1450 years be reckoned back from the date of Mutawakkal’s 
desth (4.n. 860) instead of from the beginning of his power, the numbers 
would be respectively 2.0. 500 (if solar), or B.0. 548 (if lunar). 


(gy) The figures of the chapter-headings in the Shah Namah of Fir- 
daus! (4.0. 940-1020) likewise place the opening of Visht&spa’a 
reign at about three hundred years before Alexander’s death.' 


1 Firdusil Schahname, ed. Vullere-Landauer, ili, p. 1495 eq. Bee also 
Bhee snd Troyer'’s Dabistin, Introd. 1. p. lxxxvi and p. 880. Consult the 
chapter-headings of the reigns in Mohl's translation of Firdsusl, vols. iv.-v, 
Observe that Bahman is assigned only 99 years instesd of the usual 112; 
the duration of Vishtéspa’s reign is given in Mobl, vol. tv. 587, ‘cent vingt 
ans’ in harmony with the usual tradition. 


(a) The Persian historical work, Mujmal al-Tawarikh (a.m. 520 
= A.D, 1126), following the authority of the Chronicle of the Kings 
of Persia, brought from Farsistan by Bahram, son of Merdanshab, 
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Mobed of Shapur, enumerates 236 years before Alexander’ The 
Ulamst Islam counts three hundred.’ 


1 Gee Extvatts du Modjene? al-Tewarikh, relatife & Thinotre de ta Peres, 
Sradutte du persan, par Jules Mohi (Journal Asiatique, tome xi. pp. 136, 
268, 390, Paris, 1841). 

"Ct op. cit. p, 290. The author acknowledges indebtedness also to 
‘Bamesh of Isfahan, Taberi, and Firdausl. His chronology may be deduced 
from pp. 880-889 of the work cited ; it runs, Lohriiep 120 years, Gushtésp 
190 years, Bahman 112, Htims’ 30, Darab 12 (or 14), Dard son of Dara 14 
[or 16], Alexander 14 [or 28]. Observe ths alternative figures in the case 
of the lest three numbers. 

According to Réth, Geschichte unserer abendldndischen Philosophie, 1. 
861, the author of the Mujmal al-Tawirikh places Zoroaster 1700 years 
before his own time ; on this gronnd Ruth places the death of Zoroaster at 
2.0. 622, and ia followed by Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, p. 18, C#. Kleuker'a 
Zend-Avesta, Anh. Ba. i, Theil 1, p. 847. 

* See Vullers, Fragments ber Zoroaster, p. 58. 


Q) Interesting is the fact noticed by Anquetil du Perron, that a 
certain religious sect that immigrated into China a.v. 600 is evi- 
dently of Zoroastrian origin and that these believers have an era 
which dates approximately from 3.c. 559; this date Anquetil 
regards as referring to the time when Zoroaster left his home and 
entered upon his mission—a sort of Iranian Hoejirah. 


4 Bee Anquetil du Perron quoted by Kleuker, Anhang sum Zend-Avssta, 
Ba. i. Thl. 1, pp. 849-861 ; cited also by Shes, Mirkhond's History, p. 288, 
and by Roth in Geachichte abendiénd. Philosophie, 1. 868 and note 686, and 
tollowed by Floigi, Oyrus und Herodot, p. 18. 


@) Similar in effect as far as concerns the period at which they 
place the prophet, although of doubtful value or other 
wise to be explained, are those Syriac and Arabic (mori. p. 18] 
reports which connect the name of Zoroaster with Jer- 
emish and which make him the latter’s pupil or even identify him 
with Baruch the scribe of Jeremiah Presumably this association 
is due to confusing the Arabic form of the name Jeremiah Armiah 
with Zoroaster’s supposed native place Urmiak (Urumiyah).* 


1(q) The Syro-Arable Lexicon of Bar Bahifl (abont a.p. 968) sv. 
KiadmK (divinator) : ‘ Divinator, like Zardosht, who people say in Baruch 
the Scribe; and because the gift of prophecy was not accorded to him he 
‘went astray, joumeyed to [other] mations and learned twelve tongues.’ C2. 
Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacue, ool. $704, 
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(8) Also Bishop ‘Ishoded of Hadatha (about 1.p. 863), commentary on 
‘Matth. iL 1, ‘Bome say that he (Zoroaster) is ths eame as Baruch the pupil 
of Eramya (Jeremiah), and that becanse the gift of prophecy was denied 
him as [had been] his wish, and because of that bitter exile and the sack 
of Jerosalem and the Temple, he became offended (or angry) and went 
sway among other nations, learned twelve languages, and in them wrote 
‘that vomit of Satan, i.e. the book which is called Abhasia.’ Cf Gottheil, 
References to Zoroaster, p. 29. 

(y) Wentically, Solomon of Hila} (born about a.v. 1999), Book of the 
Bee, ‘ this Zaridosht is Baruch the acribe,’ p. 8] seq., ed. Budge (Anecdots 
Orxoniensia), also EZ, Kuhn, Fine soroastrivche Propheseiung in christlichem 
Gewands (Festgross an R. von Roth, Stattgart, 3898, p. 210), Consult 
espectally Gotthell, References to Zoroaster (Drisler Clamaical Studies, New 
‘York, 1804). 

(8) ‘Tabart (died a.n, 988) Ukewise notices the association of Zaroaster 
with Jeremiah. According to him ‘ Zoroaster was of Palestinian origin, a 
servant to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom he was 
s favorite. But he proved treacherous and false to him, Wherefore God 
cursed bim, and he became leprovs. He wandered to Adarbatjén, and 
preached there the Magian religion. From there he went to Bisht&sp 
(VishtZspa), who was in Balkh. Now when he (Zoroaster) had come 
‘defore him, and preached his doctrine to him, it caused him to marvel, and 
he compelled his people to accept it, and put many people to death on ita 
account. Then they followed it (the religion). Bisht&sp reigned one hun- 
dred and twelve (112) years.’ Gotthell, References to Zoroaser, p. 87. 
See also Chronique de Tabari tradwite par H. Zotenberg, i. p.499. [In 
the atory of the leprosy can there be some reminiscence of Elisha’s servant 
Gebazi, who was cursed with leprosy for falsehood after the cleansing of 
‘Naaman? See IL Kings, v. 1-27 and compare sara‘ath, p. 90 above, and 
Hyde, p. $14.) 

(«) The same general matements of Tabsri are repeated by Ibn al-Athir 
(18th centary) in his Kiab al-KGmGl fi al-ta’arikh. See Gottheil, Refor- 
ences to Zoroaster, p. $9, 

(© Once the Syrian Gregorius Ber ‘Ebhriys Abnolfaraj (. 4.. 1950) 
calls Zoroaster a disciple of Elijah (mistake for Jeremiah ?), see Gotthell, 
References to Zoroaster, p. 32. 

(a) Similarly the Arsb historian Abu Mohammed Muatepha calls Zoroaster 
S disciple of Exir (Hera), see Hyde, Hist. Relig. veterum Persarum, p. 818. 

* 80 suggested by de Sacy, Notices et Kxtraits des Manusorits de ta Bibl. 
du Rot, il, 819, see Gotthell, References to Zoroaster (Drisler Classical 
Studies, p. 802.). [Anquetil du Perron’a view waa, that this is owing to 
an unwillingness to attribute to the Persians a prophet of their own, with- 
out Semitic influence ; see his paragraph in Kleuker, Anh, sum ZA. 1 Thi, 
1, p. 841. This ig no doubt also true, See likewise p. 80 above.] 


(&) Pointing to a similar era sre the Pablavi (Dinkart Bk, 5. and 


Mkh.) and Perso-Arabic allusions to Nebuchadneezar as lieutenant 
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of Vishtisp’s predecessor, Lohrasp, and of Vishtaap himself as well 
as of his successor Bahman (Vohiman). [See also above, p. 91, n.2.] 
In the same connection Cyrus’s name is joined with Vishtasp and 
Bahman.! 


1) Aocording to Tabart (10th century a.p.) and Mastdl, [= orlg. p. 14} 
‘Nebuchadnezzar was licutenant susceasively under Lohrisp, 
‘Vishtésp, and Bahman ; the tradition regarding Lohrasp’s taking of Jeruas- 
Jem is found in the Pahlavi Dinkar{ Bk. 5 and Maindg-t Khirat 27. 66-67, 
tranal, Wost, ABZ. xxiv, 65. Tabari (or rather the Persian version of the 
latter by Bel’am!) gives two different versions of the story (ace Chronique 
de Tabari, iradutte sur Ia version persane de Belami par H. Zotenderg, 
vol i. pp, 491-507, Paris, 1867), and (Tebarl op. ctt.'p. 608) the return of 
the Jews to Jerusalem is placed in the 70th year of Bahman. Signs of con- 
fasion are evident, So also in Mirkhond (15th oontury a.v.) who in his 
history repeats Tabari’s statement with reference to Nebuchadneszar and 
Lobrisp, and makes Cyrus a son of Lohrigp although he is placed in the 
reign of Babman, He regards Bahman (Vohiman) as a contemporary of 
‘Hippocrates (n.0, 460-857) and Zenoorates (2.0. 896-814) which would har- 
monize properly with the traditional dates above given (pp. 8-9 = pp. 150- 
160) for Bahman’s reign. See Shea, Mirkhond's History, pp, 264, 201, 348). 
(@) Masta! ts worth consulting on the same point, especially in respect 
to certain presumed relations between the Persians and the Jews. See 
Barbler de Meynard, Magoudi Les Prairies @ Or, il. 110-128. 


(@ At this point may be mentioned two other allusions that piace 
Zoroaster’s activity in the sixth century before the Christian era, 
although the former of these rests upon the identification of the 
propbet’s patron Vishtdspa with Hystaspes the father of Darius. 
The first of these allusions, that given by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(6th century a.v.),) directly calls Vishtaspa (Hystaspes) the father 
of Darius, although Agathias (6th century «.p.)’ expresses uncertainty 
on this point. The second allusion is found in Eutychius, the 
Alexandrine Patriarch, who makes Zoroaster a contemporery of 
Cambyses and the Magian Smerdis,* a view which is shared by the 
Syrian Gregorius Bar ‘Ebhrayé Abulfaraj (0. 4.v. 1250)‘ [and by the 
Arab chronologist a-Makin*}. 


1 Ammian. Marcell, 28, 6. 32, Magiam opintonum insignium avctor ampite- 
simus Plato, Machapistiam esse verbo mysticn docet, divinorum incorrupttest- 
mum cultum, oulus scientiae sacoulis priscis multa ex Chaldasorum arcanis 
‘Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, deinde Hystaspes rex prudentissimus, Darti 
‘pater. The general opinion is that ‘saeculis priscis’ is allowable in consid- 
eration of the thousand years that separated Zoroaster and Ammianus, 
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and assuming that Ammianus understood Zoroaster and Hystaspes to be 
contemporaries, cf. Kleuker,dnAang sum Zond-Avesta, Bd. 1, Thi. 1, p. 834, 

® Agathiag %. 94, Zepederpav rei "Opndetews . . . obrer 83 5 ZupodSor, $roi 
Eqpdlige — Bers} yap dx’ abr@ 4 dravypla— deqviza pdr Separe vhv dpyhy, eal rods 
rdpeve Etere, ode frerrs copie Reryrivas. Tépou Bt abrdy of viv dx) “Tordexens, 
hee 34 1s beAde gust yeysviver, bs Alex Aupryvecistas, xed ob alra pabsiv, 
shreper Aapelov wake dire ual EAdes ebros txfpyer Tovdorns. [See Appendix 
Y. § 85.) 

* Eutychil Patriarchee Alexandrini Annales, Iluste, Selden, interpr. E. 
Pooock. Oxon, 1658, pp. 262-268, Mortuo Oyro Dario Babelis rege, post 
fpewm tmperavit Alius torus Kambysus annoz novem : post quem Samardius 
Mague annum unum. Hic, Magus cognominatus est quod tpstue tempore 
floreerit Persa quidam Zaradasht (ersoly), qui Magorum religionem 
condidit aedibus igni dedicatus. Post tpeum regnavit Dara primus, anaoe 
viginti. Post lum Artachshast Longimanus cognominatus annos vigintt 

, On this authority Floigi, following Roth, wishes to assign the 
year of Zoronster’s death to 3.0. 522, of. Cyrus wnd Herodot, p. 18, and 
Both, Gaechichte uns. abendidnd. PaAilosophie i. 858. 

‘4 Bar ‘Ebhriiy8, Arabic Chronicon, p. 88, ed. Saihani, Beirut, 1890 (cited 
by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, p. 82). ‘in those days (of Cambyses) 
came Zaradosht chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adarbaijin, or, a» 
some say, of Athor (Assyria). It is reported that he was one of Blijeh’s (1) 
disciples, and be informed the Persians of the sign of the birth of Chriat.' 

[# Bee Hyde Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. pp. 528-620.) 


(m) Finally two other allusions are here added for the sake of 
completeness, as they have been interpreted as pointing to the fact 
that Zoroaster lived about the sixth century 2.c. There seems to be 
nothing in them, however, to compel us to believe that Zoroaster is 
regarded as living only a short time before the events to which they 
allude. The first is a passage in Nicolaus Damascenus (ist century 
B.C.), who representa that when Cyrus was about to burn the unfort- 
unate Croesus, his attention was called to 2wpodorpov Asya, which 
forbade that fire should be defiled! The second item of information 
is found in such references as represent Pythagoras as following 
Zoroaster’s doctrines.? Lastly, the association of Zorcaster’s name 
with that of Thales, by Albirint, has been noted above‘ 


1 Nicolaus Damascenus Fragm. 65, Miller Fragm. 2st, Gr. ill, 409 Beluwrn 
Baupdoia dvteeere, wal of re rhs WBAART Xpaeuel rd re Zupeherpev Abpe clave. 
Kostwar jidv eby tBder Er, paddror § wddas ebfer. .. . Thy ye phy Zepoderpyr 
Tiépous dx? dnelvev dicira, hve venpeds xalex, why’ Ddws paiva wip, wad 
wédas rebre xabesties 7d réuizer rere BeReiweduerm. (Latin version) Persas 
+ + « Paligio ae metus divim tncesstt: Sibyllae quoque vattoinia ac Zoroa- 
stris orcoula tn mentem veniedant, Tague clamitabont, mullo, quam antes, 
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contentiue, uf Orocsua servaretur. ... At Pereae exinds sanzerunt fucta 
praccepta Zoroustris, xe cadavera cremare neque ignem contaminare post- 
hac liceres, quod quum apud sos ex vstert institute obtinuisse, tum magis 
confirmaverunt. CL de Harler, Avesta traduit, Introd. pp. xliv, brvil, 

* ‘The principal references are to be found in Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien, pp. 260-264, 974, from whose work they are taken, Several of these 
allusions mention Zoroaster’s name directly ; in others we may infer it, since 
Pythagoras ia made « student of the Magi, whom classical antiquity regards 
aa the exponenta of Zoroaster’s teaching. Such allusions are: (a) Cloero, 
de Fin. 5. 20, ipse Pythagoras ot Aegyptum lustravit et Persarum Mayos 
adit ; (A) Valerius Maximus 8, 7 extern. 2, inde ad Persas profectus Mago- 
rum exactissimas prudentiae se formandum tradidit ; (7) Pliny, NV. H. 30. 2.1, 
Pythagoras, Empedoctes, Democritus, Piato ad hanc (magicen) discendam 
navigavere; (3) Porphyrius, Vita Pythag. 41, deel xxl red Seod, b: wapd ray 
Méyur érurtdvers, br ‘Gpopdlye nadodow éxeives; and Vita Pythag. 12, f re 
Bafvasri rois 7 GAros XerBales cuveyivers ual wphe ZdBparov (Zdperov, 
Nauck] (Zoroaster ?) agieere; (6) Piutarch, de antmas proor. tn Timaso 
2. 2, Zapdras d Nvbayspoy &iddowsdos; ({) Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, 
1,p. 887 (ed. Potter) Zupoderpq» 83 rhy Mayor ebv Ildprgr & Tobaydpas UChAwrer 
(MS, e84awoey), cf. Cyzillus, ade. Jul. 3, p. 87, where Pythagoras ia called 
wardporos (dwrgs of Zoroaster; (») Suidas av. Pythagoras, MWeyipar* 
ebros uovee—Zipyres red pdyew (is it Zoroaster ?); (6) Apuletos Florid. 
p. 19 (ed. Altib.) sunt gui Pythagoram aiunt eo temporis tnter captivos 
Cambyeas regis Aegyptum cum adveheretur, doctores habuisse Persarum 
magos ac praccipue Zoroastrem omnis divint arcant antistiten; (:) in 
Lucian’s Dialogue Menippus, § 6, p. 468, the Babylonian Magi are the pupils 
and successors of Zoroaster yor. . . Uete és Rafvddiva dASore, SenPival river 
titv Mbywv ray Zepedevpey watery nal Babéxwr, Also some others, 

{Bee p. 161 above. The particular passage is one in which Albirfin! dis- 
umes the various possibilities as to the date of Thales, He adds that ‘if 
he (Le. Thales) lived at the time of Kat Kub&db, he stands near to Zoro- 
sater, who belonged to the sect of the Harrfnians’ (Chron. p. 88, L 15, 
transl, Sachax).] 


B. Discussion or THE Data. 


The material above collected presents most of the [=orlg. p. 16] 
external evidence that we have in regard to the age at 
which Zoroaster lived. We are now prepared for a more compre- 
hensive view of the subject, for a discussion of the data in hand, 
for a presentation of certain interna) evidences that need to be 
brought out, and for arguments and possible deductions. Several 
points immediately suggest themselves for comment. 

First, in discussing the classical allusions above presented, one is 
justified from the connection in assuming that such allusions as are 
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made to the name of Zoroaster as a religious teacher or sage, all 
refer to the one great prophet of ancient Iran. Noacoount, I think, 
need therefore be taken of such views as assume the existence of two 
or of several Zoroasters, belonging to different periods in the world’s 
history. Such s view was held by Suidas (s.v. Zoroastres) and was 
evidently earlier shared by Pliny;' it met with acceptance also 
among some of the old-fashioned writers in more recent times ;* but 
there is no real evidence in its favor, and it is due to an attempt to 
adjust the discrepancy existing in classical statements with regard 
to Zoroaster’s date. History knows of but one Zoroaster. 


\ Pliny W. H. 80,2, 1. sine dubio dite orta (ars Magica) in Pereide a 
Zoroastre, wt inter auctores convents. Sed unus hic fuerit, an posted et alius, 
fon satis constat. He adds a little later (30. 2. 8) diligentiores paulo ante 
hunc (Le, Osthanem) Zoroastrem alium Proconnestum, 

*E.g, Kleaker (quoting the Abbé Foucher), Anhang sum Zend- Avesta, 
Ba. 1, Thi. 9, p. 68-81, 


Second, among the three dates which may be deduced from the 
material above collected and which are summarized on p, 2 [= p. 152], 
‘we are justified upon reasonable grounds, I think, in rejecting the 
excessively early date of 2.c. 6000 or thereabouts. The explanation 
above offered to account for the extravagant figures seems satia- 
factory enough. 

Third, such dates as might be arrived at from the sporadic allusions 
that associate the name of Zoroaster with Semiramis and Ninus, 
with Nimrod and Abraham, or with Baal, Bel, Balaam, as above dis- 
cussed, have little if any real foundation. In each instance there 
aeem to me to be reasonable grounds for discarding them. 

‘There remains finally a comparatively large body of material that 
would point to the fact that Zoroaster flourished between the latter 
part of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth century 
before the Christian era. The material when sifted reduces itself: 
first, to the direct tradition found in two Pablavi books, Bindabishn 
and Art& Viraf, which places Zoroaster’s era three hundred years, 
or more exactly 258 years, before Alexander’s day; second, to the 

Arabio allusions which give the same date in their 
[=orig. p.17] chronological computations and which in part lay 

claim to being founded upon the chronology of the 
Persians themselves ;' third, to similar allusions elsewhere which 
place Zoroaster at about thie period. 
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1 Compare Albirint, Chronology of Ancient Nations, p. 109, 119 (transl. 
Bachan) ; and the Modjmet al-TewartkA, p. 143, 820, $90 (traduit Moh), 
Joumal Asiatiqne, xi 1841), stating that the account is based on the 
Chronicle of Mobed Bahram. 


Certain objections may be raised to @ view based upon this mate- 
tial last given. 

Firat among these objections is a claim often urged, that the tra- 
ditional date rests upon an erroneous identification of Vishtdapa 
with Hystaspes the father of Darius. 1 cannot see, from the allu- 
sions or elsewhere, that the Persians made any such identification; 
the impression gained from the material presented is rather in fact 
to the contrary; one may recall, for example, how widely different 
the ancestry of Vishtispa is from the generally received descent of 
‘Hystaspes the father of Darius (a point which Floig] and Roth 
seem ‘to have overlooked). It was only the classical writer Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus who, in antiquity, made any such identification. 
The point has already been sufficiently dealt with above, p. 14 
(=p. 167, and West now also treats it in like manner —9BE. xlvii, 
Introd. § 70}. 

A second objection may be brought on the plea that the tradi- 
tional date (7th to middle of 6th century 3.0.) would not allow of 
the lapse of sufficient time to account for the difference in language 
between the Gathas and the Old Persian inscriptions and for certain 
apparent developments in the faith. Furthermore, that a longer 
period of time must be allowed to account for the difference 
between the fixed title Auramazda, ‘Qpoudobys, current in western 
Persia in Achaemenian times, and the divided form of the divine 
name Ahura Mazda (or Ahura alone and Mazda alone) as found in 
the Avesta, especially in the Zoroastrian Githie. This point has 
‘been noticed in the interesting and instructive paper of Professor 
Tiele, Over de Oudheid van het Avesta, p. 16,1 who comes to the 
result that Zoroastrianism must have existed as early as the first 
half of the 7th century 2.0.2 If we accept, as I believe we should, 
the theses that Vishtaspa ruled in eastern Iran, and that, although 
Zoroaster was ® native of Adarbaijan, the chief scene of his religious 
activity was eastern Iran,’ and that the faith spread from Bactria 
westwards,* I cannot see that these arguments militate against the 
traditional date under discussion. Dialectic differences between the 
Bactrian region and Persia Proper would sufficiently account for 
arguments based on language alone. This, added to national and 
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individual differences, might well account for the fixed form of the 
name Auramasda among the Achaemenians as contrasted with the 
Avestan form. Who can say how rapidly the creed spread from 
the east to the west and what changes consequently in a short time 
may have resulted? New converts in their zeal are often more rad- 

ical in progressive changes than first reformers. Per- 
(orig. p.18] sis, with its original difference in dialect, may in 

short time have developed the single title Auramasda 
from Ahura Mazda as watchword of church and state. See also 
note, p. 20, top [= p. 174]. 


1 Reprinted from the Mededestingen der Honinkifjke Akademis van Weten~ 
schappen, Afieeting Letterkunde, 3de Reeks, Deel xi. 364-385, 

4 Tlelo’s little work argues admirably for the antiquity of the Avesta aa 
opposed to Darmesteter’s views for the lateness of the Gathas, I wiah I 
could be convinced by Professor Tiele (p. 19) that the names of the Median 
kings, Phraortes (fravak), Kyaxares (wpazJatara), Delokes (“dahyuka) aa 
‘well as Eparna, Sitiparns of the early Esarhaddon inscription (explained as 
containing Avaranch, ‘ glory’), are dus to concepts originated by Zoroaster 
and sre not merely marks of beliefs which Zoroastrianism inherited directly 
from existing Magiam. The name of Darivs's contemporary Khesthrita 
Gh. 2, 15; 4, 19, Bh. ©, 6) is not eo important for the argument. I con- 
fess I should like to place Zoroaster as early aa the beginning of the 7th 
century. The earlier, the better, [On Phraortes viewed as « Zoroastrian, 
compare more recently, Justi, in Preuss. Jahrbicher, Bd 88, p. 268; 
Grundriss d. tran. Philo}. tl. p. 411.) 

* On eastern Iran, cf. Geiger, Ostiranischs Kultur (Erlangen, 1882) and 
English translation of same, Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zastern Iranians 
london, 1886-1886). 

+ Bee Jackson, Zoroaster's Native Place, JAOS. xv. 280 seq. So in spite 
of Bplegel, ZDMG. xiv. 198 seq. 


A final objection may be raised as to the real historic worth and 
chronological value of the Persian tradition which places Zoroaster 
three centuries before Alexander. This it must frankly be eaid is 
the real point of the question. Is there a possibility of Arabic 
influence at work upon the statements of the Bandahishn and Art& 
Virat {and Zatsparam]? Is the whole chronology of the Bande 
hishn and that of the Persians artificial?' And did the Zoroas- 
trians intentionally tamper with history and bring Zoroaster down 
aa late as possible in order that the millennial period might not be 
regarded as having elapsed without the appearance of a Saoshyant, 
or Messiah ? 
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1 Bplegel, Eranieche Alterthumskunde, 1. 600, with Windischmann, regard 
the data of the BOindabishn as ‘unxuverliaeig,' but it mast be remembered. 
that his figures, ‘178* years for the period between Zoroaster and Alexan- 
der, now require correction to 258, which alters the condition of affairs. 
Bee West, SBE. v. 180-151, and Splegel, ZDMG. xiv. 208. Compare 
eapecially de Harlex, Avests tradwit, Introd. p, coxxviil. 


These questions require serious consideration in detail, The 
introduction to the chronological chapter of the Bandshishn (Bd. 84) 
doea indeed read, according to one M&., ‘on the reckoning of the 
years of the Arabs’ (see Bondahishn translated by West, SBE. v. 
149), but the word Tazhtkan ‘of the Arabs’ is not found in the other 
Manuscripts. Moreover, the scientific investigator Albirint, and 
also the Mujmal al-Tawartkh, whose data agree exactly with the 
Bondahishn, affirm that the dates given for the Kayanian kings are 
obtained from the records of the Persians themselves. 

There seems no reason, therefore, to doubt that the [~ arlg, p. 19) 
Bondahishn really represents the Persian chronology. 

But what the value of that chronology may be, is another matter. 
Personally I think it has real value so far as giving the approxi- 
mate period of threes centuries before Alexander as Zoronster’s era. 
Every student of the classics knows the part that chronology plays 
with reference to the Magi; every reader of the Avesta is familiar 
with ‘the time of long duration;’ every one who has looked into 
the scholarly work of Albiron! will have more respect for Persian 
chronology. Errors indeed there may be; attention has been called 
above to the lack of agreement between the years assigned by tradi- 
tion to the reigns of the Zoroastrian Kayanian monarchs and the 
generally accepted dates of the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes'; 
to the dynasty of these three kings there corresponds only the long 
rule of Vishtaspa (120 years) and a part of that of Babman Ardasbir 
‘Dir&zdast, some of whose reign answers to that of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. As above said, it is difficult to identify the Kayanians 
of the tradition with the early Achaemenians of Greek history, but 
this need not nullify the real value of the traditional ‘three centu- 
ries before Alexander.’ What Mastdt (c, a.v. 943) in his Indicatio 
et Admonitio can add on this subject is full of interest. Little atten- 
tion seems thus far to have been drawn to this important passage 
and to the explanation which it contains.” Masdd! is fully aware of 
the difference that exists between the Persian and the generally 
accepted chronology and he shows how it was brought about by 
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Ardashtr’s purposely shortening the period between Alexander and 
himself by causing about half the number of years to be dropped 
from the chronological lists, but the 800 years of Zoroaster before 
Alexander were allowed to remain untouched, for the old prophecy 
regarding the time of Alexander’s appearance had been fulfilled. 
The passage in Barbier de Moynard is well worth consulting.’ 


1 Boe note above, p. 8 [= p. 160]. 

Qf. Barbier de Meynard in Ie Liers de PIndication et de! Admonition 
QMagoudl, Prairies d? Or, ix. 827-928). [Bee also the translation by Vaux, 
‘Macowdt, Le Liere de T Avertissement, p. 186 ; Paria, 1806.) 

® Bee preceding note. I have since found the passage given by Spiegel in 
Eran, Alterthumskunde, iii. 198 ; compare alao Spiegel, ZDMG. xlv. 203. 


C. Resurts. 


To draw conclusions,— although open to certain objections, still, 
in the absence of any more reliable data or until the discovery of 
some new source of information to overthrow or to substantiate the 
view, there seems but one decision to make in the case before us. 
From the actual evidence presented and from the material accessi- 
ble, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the present merits of the 
ease, to accept the period between the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tury and the middle of the sixth century 2.0, [perhaps still better, 
between the middle of the seventh century and the first half of the 
sixth century 3.0.], or just before the rise of the Achaemenian 
power, as the approximate date of Zoroaster’s life.’ 


[=orig. p. 30]  * Binoe the above was written Dr. E. W. West writes me 
(ander date December 19, 1895) the interesting plece of 

information that his tavestigations into the history of the Iranian calendar 
have led him to the date 8.0. 605 as the year in which s reform in the Per- 
sian calendar must have been instituted. He suggests that Darius, upon 
the conclusion of his wars and during the organizing of his kingdom and 
patting in force new acta of legislation, may with the aid and counsel of his 
Priestly advisers have introduced the Zoroastrian names of the months 
which have sapplanted the old Persian names which were given in the 
inscriptions, If this be so, the point may bave a special bearing towards 
showing that the Achaementans were Zorosstrians. From Albirinl, Chro- 
prddastedatre 55, 20; 905, 2; and 220, 19 (transl. Sachau), we know 
that Zoroaster himeelf mast have oosupled himeelt with the calendar, Ben- 
fey u Btern, Veber die Monatsnamen einiger alter Volker, p. 116, regarded 
the Medo-Persian year as having been introduced into Cappadocia probably 
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ae early as 2.0. 750, [Dr, West's paper on the Parsi calendar has just 
appeared in Zhe Academy for April 28, 1806.] [Later postscript (1898), 
‘Wert gives his results in SBE, zlvil. Introd. § 79 seq.) 


ffimilar results have been reached by others, or opinions to the 
eame effect have been expressed; for example, Haug,’ Justi (private 
letter),* Geldner (personal communication),? Casartelli* and several 
names familiar to those acquainted with the field.’ Some effort 
might be made perhaps if the premises will allow it, and some 
attempta have been made, to define the period more exactly by a 
precise interpretation of the various time-allusions with reference to 
cardinal events in Zoroaster’s life—the beginning of his ministry at 
the age of 30, the conversion of Vishtaspa in the prophet’s 42d year, 
the death of Zoroaster at the age of 77 years. [See Appendix I.] 


1 Cf. Hang, Essays on the Parsis (West's Introduction, p. xiv.) ; although 
Haug bad previously adopted various earlier eras for Zoroaster, €.g. 3.0, 3300 
(Lecture on Zoroaster, Bombay, 1865), not later than 3.0. 1000 (Zesays, 
P. 209, where the subject is discussed ; cf. also Hesays, pp. 15, 286, 264). 

§ Personal latter from Professor Justi, dated June 14, 1892, 

* Geldner formerly placed the date of Zoroaster as prior to 2.0. 1000 (eee 
article ‘ Zoroaster,’ Encyclopedia Britannica, Oth edition). 

‘4 Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, tranal. 
Firoz Jamasapji, p. ii, ‘nbout 600. 

* The best collections of material on the subject are to be found in de 
Harlez, Avesta traduit, 2d ed. Introduction, pp. xx-xxv, ccxiv. [See also de 
Harlez, The Age of the Avesta, in JAOS., New Series, xvii. 849, London, 
1885, who finds no reason to place the Avesta earlier than 600 or 700 n.0., 
or in broader terms fixes ‘the epoch of Zoroastrianism aud the Avesta 
‘between 700 and 100 3.0."], Spiegel, ZA. 1. 678-676, and Windiscbmann, 
Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 147, 162, 805 ; the latter suggested (Zor. Stud. 
Pp. 164) about 2.0, 1000 as Zoroaster's date. The present writer (Avesta 
Grammar, p. x1) once held the opinion that Zoroaster lived ‘more than 
thousand years before the Christian era’ The date assigned by the Parad 
Orientalist K. R. Kuma is about 3.0. 1900. 

*Eg. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1. Pt. 2, p. 6, 60-62, assigns 2.0. 
580-612 as the age of Zoroaster ; compare also Kleuker, Anhang sum Zend- 
Avesta, Bd. i. Thi. 1, pp. 897-874; Thl. 2, pp. 61-81 (Foucher). [Anquetil’s 
monograph should be consulted.) Flolgi (Cyrus und Herodot, p. 18), fol- 
lowing Roth, gives 2.0. 509-692 ga Zoroaster’s cra and identifies Vishtéspa 
with Hystaspes the father of Darius. Neither Floigl nor Roth seem to take 
‘any account of the difference batween the genealogy of Vishtispa’s ances- 
tors as given in the Old Persian inscriptions and the lineage given in the 
Avesta, Pahlsvi, and later Persian works. Floig] doce not, moreover, muffl- 
clently take into consideration (p. 17) that 49 years (or at least 80) must be 
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waded in every instance to the 258 years before Alexander, as that was 
Zoroaster's age when Vishthapa accepted the Faith. This would in any 
event places the date cf Zoroaster’s birth before 2.0. 000. 


[worig. ps1] The above resulta, if they be accepted in the light 

at least of our present information on the subject, 
seem to be not without importance for the history of early religious 
thought and of the development of ethical and moral teaching. If 
one carefully works through the material, it must be acknowledged 
that the most consistent and the most authoritative of all the actual 
statements upon the subject place the appearance of the prophet at, 
@ period between the closing century of Median rule and the rising 
wave of Persian power, that is, between the latter half of the 
seventh century and the middle of the sixth century n.c.; [better 
between the middle of the seventh century and the former half of 
the sixth century 3.0.]. It is the sowing of the fallow land that is 
to bring forth the rich fruits of the harvest. The teaching of 
Zoroaster must have taken deep root in the soil of Iran at the time 
when the Jews were carried up into captivity at Babylon (586-536), 
where they became acquainted with ‘the law of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not’; the time was not far remote when 
the sage Confucius should expound to China the national tenets 
of its people, and the gentle Buddha on Ganges’ bank should preach 
to longing souls the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. 
How interesting the picture, how full of instruction the contrast! 
And in this connection, the old question of a possible pre-historic 
Indo-Iranian religious schism’ comes perhaps once again into con- 
sideration.’ Certain theological and religious phenomena noticeable 
in Brahmanism are possibly not so early, after all, as has generally 
been believed. It may perchance be that Zoroastrianism in Iran 
was but the religious, social, and ethical culmination of the wave 
that had been gathering in strength as it moved along, and that was 
destined in India to spend its breaking force in a different way 
from its overwhelming course in the plateau land northwest of 
the mountains of Hindu Kush. 


1 The view strongly upheld by Hang. 
Deductions that might perhaps be made in the light of Hopkins, 
Religions of India, pp. 177, 186, 212, n. 8. Consult especially the suggestive 
hints of Geldner, article ‘Zoroaster,’ Encyclopedia Britannica, where the 
tmuch-mooted question of asura-ahura, datva-deva, ‘ god-demon,' is discussed, 
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The kingdom of Bactria was the scene of Zoroaster’s zealous 
ministry, a2 I presume. [The question raised on this point is 
noticed in the present volume.) Born, as I believe, in Atropatene, 
to the west of Media, this prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try met with a congenial soil for the seeds of his teaching in eastern 
Iran. His ringing voice of reform and of a nobler faith found an 
answering echo in the heart of the Bactrian king, Vishtispa, whose 
atrong arm gave necessary support to the crusade that spread the 
new faith west and east throughout the land of Iran. Allusions 
to this crusade are not uncommon in Zoroastrian literature. Ita 
advance must have been rapid. A fierce religious war which in a 
way was fatal to Bactria seems to have ensued with Turan. This 
was that same savage race in history at whose door the death of 
viotorious Cyrus is laid. Although tradition tells the 
sad story that the fire of the sacred altar was quenched [=orlg. p. 23) 
in the blood of the priests when Turan stormed Balkh, 
this momentary defeat was but the gathering force of victory; 
triumph was at hand. The spiritual spark of regeneration lingered 
among the embers and was destined soon to burst into the flame 
of Persian power that swept over decaying Media and formed the 
peacon-torch that lighted up the land of Iran in early history. But 
the history of the newly established creed and certain problema in 
regard to the early Achaemenians as Zoroastrians belong elsewhere 
for discussion. 


[Addendum 1. Inan article on ‘ The Date of the Aventa,’ The Times of 
India, March 11, 1808, now draws attention to the fact that Darab Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana has again called up the proposed identification of Avestan 
Naldhy&h Gaotema (in Yt. 18. 16) with the rishi Gautama whose son is Nodhas 
in the Veda. See this pamphlet Odservations on Darmesteter’s Theory, pp- 
25-81, Leipsig, 1698. On his point and on the other suggested identifications 
of the Avestan Gaotems with Gotams the Buddhs, or with the Brahman 
Cangranghacah (see pp. 85-88 above), we may refer to what has been said by 
Windischmann, Mishra, p. 20, and to the references and discussion given by 
Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, p. 99 (Leipzig, 1864), where good material 
will be found. Justi’s statement in his Iran. Namenbuch, p. 110 (Marburg, 
1896) reads: ‘Gaotema, vielleicht Name eines Gegners der Zarathustrischen 
Religion Yt. 13.16; das Wort kinnte such appellativ sein ; sanskrit gétama.’ 

In the passage I do not think that the words sd vydxand necessarily refer to 
Zoroaster at all, but that they alinde to some later follower of the Faith who 
Toay have vanquished in debate some opponent of the Zoroastrian creed. Notloe 
also Justi's ‘eines Gegners der Zarathustriechen Religion.’ I cannot therefore 
mee that we shal] lose anything if we nocept the view which was first suggested 
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‘by Haug, and Interpret this allusion to Gaotama ase thrast at Baddhism, and 
regard ndiayfA as a derogatory attribute, or connected with the Vedio root 
addh. 


Color is given to such an interpretation because, farther on in the same Yasht 
(Yt, 18, $7), mention is made of the plous Saéna, a great religious teacher and 
smocesaor of Zoroaster, who flourished between one hundred and two hundred 
years after the prophet himself, or 8.c. 531-431, if we accept the traditional 
Zoroastrian chronology, and who might therefore bave been a contemporary 
ith Buddha, Upon the date of Saénp, seo also Jivanji Jamshed{i Modi, The 
Antiquity of the Avesta, Bombay, June, 1806. Saéna belonged to the ancient 
territory of Saka-stina (Seistin) and thus to the region of White India; af. 
p. 45, n. 4, 72, n. 8, 87, n. 1, and Appendix IV, 

Nowif in the particalar case of Saéna (and the lines are metrical and therefore 
probably original) the Yasht acteally makes mention of a Zoroastrian apostle 
‘who lives a century or more aftar the great teacher, I do not think we are neces- 
sarily forced to place Gaotama back {nto the Vedic period. In other words, in 
‘the cane of Gaotems as of Baéna, the Yasht may be alluding to one who is born 
after Zarathushira, and may be burling ansthemas against an opposing and 
heretical religion (and that religion Buddhism) which began to flourish about 
the same time as the Yasht may have been written. Of the various identifica- 
tions I should prefer that of Gotama the Baddha, rather than to call in the 
‘Vedas and Gautama whose son is Nodhis.) 

[Addendum 9. My pupil, Mr. Schuyler, draws my attention to » refer. 
ence In work that was published in the middle of the last century, which is of 
interest because it deals with the Huns and places the date of Zoroaster about 
the year ‘688 avant Jesus-Christ.’ The reference is Deguignes, Histoire gén- 
érale des Huns, 1. Pt. 9, p. 376, Paris, 1768.) 
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48 BASED UPON THE MILLENNIAL SYSTEM OF THR 
BoNDAnISEN 


(From Sacred Books of the East, xivii, Introd. § 56.)? 


Artes investigating the traditional Zoroastrian chronology of the 
Bandahishn, and the statements of the other Pahlavi texts, which 
have been recorded in the preceding Appendix, Dr. E. W. West has 
compiled a series of chronological tables, synchronizing the Zoro- 
astrian and European systems. The statement of Bd. $4 7, 8, 
places the death of Alexander 272 years after the coming of the reli- 
Gion, ie. after the thirtieth year of Zoroaster’s life and of Vish- 
taapa’s reign. Combining these dates, and allowing for an apparent 
omission of thirty-five years (which is explained), the items 323 + 
272 +35 give aa a result 3.c. 660-583 as the date of Zoroaster, and 
3.0. 660-640 for Visht&spa’s reign,’ which in Oriental manner is 
apparently conceived of as dating from the king’s birth West's 
tables are now presented (SBZ. xlvii. Introd. pp. xxviii-xxx) :— 

‘If we adopt the abbreviations A.R. for “anno religionte” and B.B. 
for “ before the religion,” we are prepared to compile the following 
synopsis of Zoroastrian Chronology according to the millennial eys- 
tem of the Bandahishn, extended to the end of time, but dealing 
only with traditional matters, combined with the European dates of 
the same events, deduced from the synchronism of A.B. 300 with 
3.0. $81, as stated above in § 54:’— 


B.n. 0000, n.0. 0680. Beginning of the first millennium of Time; and for- 
woation of the Fravashis, or primary ideas of the good creations, which 
remain insensible and motionless for 3000 years (Bd. I, 6; XXXIV, 1). 


1 Through the courtesy of Dr.B.W. for which kindness I wish to express 
‘Weat and of Professor F. Max Mtiller, my appreciative thanks. —A. V. W, J. 
editor of the Sacred Books, I have 3 See SBE. xlvil. Introd. § 70. 
‘bean allowed to reproduce these pages ; 
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3.2. 6000, 2.0, 0680, Beginning of the foarth millenntum, when the spiritual 
body of Zaratiusht is framed together, and remains 9000 years with the 
archangels (Dk, VII, il, 15, 16), while the primeval man and ox exist undis- 
tarbed in the world, because the evil spirit is confounded and powerless 
(Ba. I, 90, 23 ; MI, 1, 8, 5; XXXIV, 1). 

mz. 8000, 8.0, 8690. Beginning of the seventh millenniom, when the evil 
spirit rushes into the creation on new-year’s day, destroys the primeval oz, 
and distresses GAyOmart, the primeval man (Bd. 1, 30; Il, 10-20, 24-27; 
XXXIV, 2). Z. appears to remain with the archangels for 2969 years 
longer. 

BR. 2970, z.0, 8600. GiySmar} passes sway (Bd. II], 91-23; XXXIV, 2). 

BR, 2980, 2.0. 8560, Masyé and MasyAoi had grown up (Bd. XV, 2; XXXIV, 
8). 

3.x, 9787, 2.0. 8417. Accession of Hoshing (Bd. XXXIV, 3). 

3.x. 2747, 2.c. 8877, Acoeasion of Tékhmorup (ibid. 4). 

BR. 9717, Bc. 3847. Accession of Yim (Ibid.). 

mm, 2000, 2.0. 2680, Beginning of the eighth millennium. Accession of Dahak 
(ibid. 4, 6). 

mu. 1000, a.c. 1680. Beginning of the ninth milienntum. Accession of Fréjin 
id. 5, 6). 

3m, 500, mc, 1130, Accession of Minfishethar (ibid. 6). 

BR. 428, 2.0. 1068. Spendarmat comes to Manfshcthar at the time of Frastyav's 
irrigation works (Za. XII, 3-6). [West's brief remarks on correction of the 
MBS. here omitted.) 

.m. 880, n.¢. 1010. Accession of Adzdbd (Bd. XXXIV, 6). 

2.x. 875, n.c. 1005, Accession of Kat-Kobiy (ibid. 6, 7). 

2.m. 860, 8.0. 990, Acovasion of Kal-Us (ibid. 7), 

2.2, 800, n.0, 980. ZaratOsht first mentioned by the ox that Sritd killed (Zs. 
‘XI, 7-20). 

2.2. 210, w.c. 840, Accession of Kal-Khtsrl (Bd. XXXIV, 7). 

‘2.8. 150, 2.¢, 780. Accession of Kal-Lohrisp (ibid.). 

wx. 45, 8.0. 675. The Glory descends from heaven at the birth of Diktak (Zs. 
‘xi, 1). 

ux, 80, 2,0. 660. Acceasion of Kal-VishtSap (Bd. XXXIV, 7), Voht- 
man6 and AshavahishtS descend into the world with a stem of Him (Dk. 
‘VI, i, 24). Zarsttsht is born (fbid. v, 1). 

mx. 28, 8.0, 653. Z. is seven years old when two Karaps visit his father, and 
DarksrObd diea (Dk. VIL, ili, 82, 34, 45). 

mx. 16, 2.0. 645. Z, is fifteen years old when he and his four brother: ask for 
their shares of the family property (Zs. XX, 1). 

2.2, 10, 3.0, 640. Z. leaves home at the age of twenty (ibid. 7). 

4.x. 1, 2.0. 690. Beginning of the tenth millennium. Z, goes forth to his con- 
ference with the sacred beings on the 45th day of the dist year of VishtAsp’s 
reign (Di. VIL, fil, 61-62; VII, 51; Za. XX, 1-4). 

az, 8, 2.0. 628, Z. returns from his first confarenoe in two years, and preaches 
to Afirviité-dang and the Karaps without success (Dk. VII, iv, 2-20). 

a2. 11, uc. 620. After his seventh conference, in the tenth year he goes to 
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‘Vishtiap ; Méty0ouh is seo converted (Ibid. 1, 65; Za. XXI, 8; XXIU, 
1, 2, 8). 

4.8, 18, 8.0, 618. Twelve years after Z. went to conference, Visht&ep accepte 
‘the religion, though hindered for two years by the Karaps (Dk. VII, y, 
1; Zs, XXIIL, 5, 7). 

611, A Kavig, son of Kfindah, is converted (Za, XXIII, 8). 

. 601. Defeat of Arjasp and his Khydns (ibid), 

. 691. Vohfném is born (ibid.). About this time the Avesta is 
written by J&milap from the teaching of Z. (Dk. IV, 21; V, iii, 4; VII, v. 11). 
{Compare also Dk. IIT. vil, 1, SBR. xxxvil, 406.) 

a3, 48, 3.0. 688. Z. passes away, Or ia killed, aged seventy-seven years 
and forty days, on the 4ist day of the year (Dk. V. iii, 2; VIL v, 1; Za 
‘XXIII, 9). 

4.2, 68, 8.0, 678. Arrival of the religion is known in all regions (Dk, VI, vi, 
13). [Compare alo Dk. IV, 21-92, SBE. xxxvil. 412-418.) 

an, 68, 2.0. 568. Frashdahtar passes away (Za, XXIII, 10), 

A.B, 64, 3.0. 567, Jimisp passes away (Ibid.) 

4.2, 68, 2.0. 658, Hangifirteh, son of Jémfep, passes away (ibid.). 

a.m, 80, 3.c. 561. AsmOk-khanvaté passes away, and Akht the wizard is killed 
(Ibid). 

4-8. 91, 3.0. 640, Accession of Vohtiman, son of Spend-diy (Bd. XXXIV, 7, 8). 

4.8, 100, a,c. 681, 86nd is born (Dk. VI, vil, 6). 

4-8, 200, 3.c. 481. Send passes away (ibid.; Zs. XXIII, 11). 

a.m. 208, no. 428, Accemmon of Hfimal (Bd, XXXIV, 8). 







[Some additional dates are given by Dr. West, which include the 
invasion of Alexander (4.n. 300 = 8.0. 331) and bis death (4.2. 308 
= 2.0. 323), and carry the chronology down to the final millenniom 
of the world (2.x. 3028, 4.v. 2398).) 
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‘Wrru regard to the native place of the founders of three of the 
great Oriental religions — Buddhism, Confucianism, Mcohammedan- 
iem—the authorities are in agreement for the most part, and the 
recent discoveries with reference to Buddha’s birthplace have ren- 
dered assurance doubly sure at least in his case. With respect to 
Zoroaster’s native land, however, and with regard to the exact early 
home of Zoroastrianism, the case is different. In classic times 
tims is reproduced here, but it has 
‘been largely augmented and rewritten, 
and the subject is now treated entirely 
anew, especially with regard to the 
sosne of Zoroaster's ministry.) 


1 [The question with regard to Zoro- 
aster’s native place has been exam- 
ined by the present writer in JAOS. 
Xv. 291-263. Some of the material 
which was briefly presented at that 
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seven cities claimed a share in the honor of being the birthplace of 
the poet Homer; hardly less can be said of the prophet Zoroaster, 
if we take into secount the various opinions which have been held 
on the subject of his origin. The question is one of interest, for 
with this problem there is also closely connected the question as to 
where we shal] place the cradle of the religion of Mazda. 

‘The natural uncertainty es to whether a religious teacher’s birth- 
place or early home is necessarily identical with the scene of his 
religious activity complicates the problem considerably. Mani- 
fostly it is fallacious to assume that the scene of Zoroaster’s min- 
istry must likewise of necessity have been his place of origin. This 
fact must be kept in mind when we examine the arguments that 
have been brought forward by some to prove that the east of Iran, 
or Bactria, must assuredly have been the original home of Zoroaster 
as well as the acene of the reform work of the so-called ‘Bactrian 
Sage” The same fact, on the other hand, must be kept equally in 
view when the claim is made that Zoroaster came from western 
Iran, whether from Atropatene or from Media Proper, or from Persia. 
In the present memoir an endeavor will be made to keep the two 
sides of the question apart, and to discuss, (1) first, the question of 
Zoroaster’s native place; (2) second, the scene of his ministry. 

With regard to the disposition of the subject, authorities are 
agreed that we must look either to the east of Iran or to the west of 
Tran for a solution of the problem. The question of north or of 
south is excluded by the nature of the subject. Since this is the 
case, we may examine the general points of view, and resolve these 
into three classes: — 

1. First, the view that the home of Zoroaster is to be placed in 
the east of Iran, in the Bactrian region, and that the scene of his 
religious reform belongs especially to that territory. 

2. Second, the view that the home of Zoroaster is to be placed 
in western Iran, either in Media Proper (Media Bhagiana) or in 
Adarbaijan (Atropatene), and that the scene of his ministry was 
confined to that region. 

3. Third, s compromise view, which maintains that Zoroaster 
arose in western Iran, in Adarbaijan (Atropatene), or in Media 
Proper (Media Rhegians), but that he taught and preached in Bac- 
trian aa well. 

In this threefold summary it will be noticed in the first place 
that Persis, or Persia in the restricted sense, is left out of considera 
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tion —a justifiable omission because there is no especial ground for 
believing that Zoroaster originated in Persia itself. In the second 
place, it may be stated that there seem to be just reasons for coming 
to a definite conclusion that Zoroaster actually arose in the west of 
Tran. In the third place, it may be added that « definite conclusion 
as to the scene of Zorcaster’s ministry need not for the moment 
be drawn, but that this problem must be discussed as a sequel to 
the question of his place of origin. 

With these points to be kept in mind by way of introduction, and 
with this word of caution, we may proceed to examine the testi- 
mony of antiquity on the subject, which is the source from which 
we draw our information; after that we may go on to present argu- 
ments, or to draw deductions, which are based upon the material 
that is gathered. A division of the sources may be made into two 
claases: (a) Classical sources, Greek or Latin; (%) Oriental author. 
ities, either Iranian or non-Iranian. The testimony of these wit- 
nesses will be taken first with reference to the light they may 


throw upon the native country of the Prophet.’ 


\Partial Bibliography. For 
general references, see Jackson, Where 
was Zoroaster’s Native Place? JAOS. 
XV. pp. 221-232, Consult also Appen- 
dix V. below. ‘The principal classical 
passages have likewise already been 
given by Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien, p. 260 seq. (tr. by Darab 
D. P. Sanjana, Zarathushtra im the 
Gathds and in the Greek ond Roman 
Classics, p. @5b, Leipzig, 1807). This 
material is now to be supplemented 
considerably by references which have 
ince become accesible in Pablavi lit- 
erature, and by abundant allusions 
found in Arsbic and Syriac writers. 
For the latter, see Gottheil, Refer 
ences to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arablo 
Literature, Drisier Classical Stadies 
(Columbia University Press), New 
York, 1604; for example, pp. 82, 83 
(is), 84, 87, 89, 40 (bis), 43 n., 44, 48 
(bis). These latter ‘References to 
Zoroaster’ will be constantly referred 
fo in the present article, Farther 


more, the general question of Zorons- 
ter’s native place has often been 
discussed ; it is sufficient to mention 
Hyde, Historia Religionis veterum 
Persarum, p. 810 seq., Oxon. 1700; 
Barnabé Brisson, De regio Perearum 
Principatu, p. 385 9eq., editio Argent. 
1710 (orig, ed. Paris, 1500); Anquotil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, tome i. Pt. 2, 
p. 6 seq., Paris, 1771; Spiegel, Zran- 
feche Alterthumskunde, i, 676-684 (tr. 
by Darab D, P. Sanjans, Geiger's 
Eastern Iranians, ii, 179-189, London, 
1886); C. de Harlez, Avesta tradwit, 
Introd. pp. 28-95, 2d ed. Paris, 1881; 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, tr. Introd. 
pp. 47-40, SBE. iv. lst od. Oxford, 
1880, 

Special notice is not taken here of 
works relating to the home of the 
Avesta iteelf a a sacred book, although 
‘this question is more or leas directly 
connected with the present subject. 
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I. ZOROASTER'’S NATIVE PLACE 
A. Classical References to Zoroaster’s Nationality 


‘The classical references which allude to the country of Zoroaster 
geem very contradictory if they be viewed alone, and they are doubt- 
less responsible for much of the uncertainty which has prevailed on 
the subject, It must also be remembered that a man is sometimes 
known to fame through his adopted country rather than through 
the land of his nativity. Although often conflicting, these classical 
references are of service in argument; it is well, therefore, briefly 
to present them, first giving those statementa which connect Zoro- 
aster’s name with the west of Iran, with Media or Persia; second, 
giving those citations which imply that Zoroaster belonged to Bac- 
tria or eastern Iran. Most of the allusions date from the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era, or somewhat later, although claima 
may be made in one or two instances that the statementa rest 
directly upon older authority. 


1. Baotria— Classical References placing Zoroaster in Hastern Iran 


Several allusions in the classical writera of Greece and Rome 
point to the fact that Zoroaster waa thought of as a Bactrian, or, at 
least, as exercising his activity in the east of Iran. The writers 
seem to have somewhat of a hazy notion that Zoroaster was not a 
Magian only, but that he was a king and military leader, the oppo- 
nent of Ninus and Semiramis. There appears to be a reminiscence 
of an early struggle between a presumable eastern Iranian mon- 
archy and the Assyrian power of the west. Most of the classical 
allusions to Bactria seem to indicate a common source; this 
source may reasonably be traced back to a misunderstood allusion 


eal material on the subject of the 
Avestan cradle noted by Geiger, Vater- 
Wand und Zeitalter des Awesté und 
seiner Kultur, Abhandlungen der kgl 
bayr, Akad. d. Wiss, philos-philol. 
Cl. 1884, pp. 315-885. Geiger’s list 
tay be supplemented by de Harles, 
Der Avestischs Kalender und dis Hai- 
math der Avesta-Religion, Berliner 
Orlentalische Congress, Abbdgn ii, 


237 seq., Berlin, 1882 ; Geiger's views 
are criticized also by de Harlex, Das 
Alter wnd Hetmath des Avesta, Bex- 
sonberger’s Beitrige, xii. 100 s0q., 
1887; and by Spiegel, Ucbder das 
Vaterland und Zeisalter des Awesté, 
Zweiter Artikel, in ZDMG. xi. 280 
seq., 1887. Consult Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, iii. Introd. pp. 89-90, 
Paris, 1898. . 
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in Ctesias.” In his legendary accounts, Ctesias refers to wars car 
ried on between Ninus and Semiramis and "Ofvdpros (variants, "Exo- 
dorns, Xadprys, Zadprys); the allusion in Oxyartes (Av. Uslyafersta) 
is not to Zoroaster, although Cephalion, Justin, and Arnobius, who 
draw on Ctesias, make Zoroaster a Bactrian and the opponent of 
Ninus. The matter has been commented upon above (Appendix IL 
154 seq.). The statements of these particular writers, however, are 
added for the sake of completeness, and they are supplemented by 
other classical citations. See aleo Appendix IL 

(@) Fragments of Cephalion (a.v. 120) which are preserved in 
the Armenian version of Eusebius, Chron. 1. 48, ed. Aucher, 
describe the rebellion of the Magian Zoroaster, King of the Bao- 
trians, against Semiramis: de Zoroastri Magi Bactrianorum regis 
certamine ac debellatione a Semiramide. Compare also, in this con- 
nection, Georgius Syncellus, Appendix V. § 41 below (cf. ed, Dind, 1. 
p 815), and the reputed work of Moses of Khorene, 1.6, ‘le mage 
Zoroastre, roi des Bactriens, c’eat a-dire des Médes’; or, on the other 
hand, Moses of Khorene, 1. 17, ‘Zoroastre (Zerataid), mage et chef 
religieux des Mades (Mar)’—see Langlois, Collections des Historiens 
de P Arménie, ii 59 and 69, also Appendix VI. § 1 below; here Zoro- 
aster is a contemporary of Semiramis, and he seizes the government 
of Assyria and Nineveh; Semiramis flees before him, and she is 
killed in Armenia (Langlois, ii. 69). See also Gilmore, Ktestas’ Per- 
etka, p. 30 n.; Spiegel, Hran. Alterthumskunde, i. 682; Windischmann, 
Zor. Stud. pp. 302, 303; Miller, Fragm. Hist, Gr. iii. 627, v. 328. For 
the statement of Thomas Arzroun!, see p. 217 belowand Appendix VI. 

(>) Theon (a.v. 180) Progymnasmaia, 8, wept ovyxplows, ed. 
Spengel, Rhet. Grow. ii, 115, speaks of ‘Zoroaster the Bactrian’— 
Zwpoderpov rod Baxrpfov— in connection with Semiramis. See Ap- 
pendix V. § 8 below, and of. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 290; Spie- 
gel, Bran. Alterthumskunde, i. 677. 

(©) Justin (c. ap. 120), in his epitome of Pompeius Trogus’ 
Hist. Philippic. 1. 1. 9-10, makes Zoroaster a king of Bactria, a 
Magian, and the opponent of Ninus — bellum cum Zoroastre rege Bao- 
trianorum. See Appendix V. § 10 below. 

(@® Arnobius (ap. 297), Adversus Gentes, 1. 5, also mentions a 
battle between the Assyrians and the Baoctrians, under the leader 
ship respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster: inter Assyrios et 
Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. See Appendix V. § 16. 

1 See also Justi in Grundy. d. iran. PAGol. 1. 403, 
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(© Eusebius (4.0. 800), Ohron. & 35, ed. Aucher, has like allo 
sion to Zoroaster, Bactria, and Ninus: Zoroastres Magus rex Bactri- 
a@norum clarue habetur adversum quem Ninus dimicavit ; and again 
(Windischmann, p. 290), Preparatio Hvang. 10. 9. 10, ed. Dind. p. 
560, Nivoz, xa’ 8v Zupodorpys 4 Mdyos Baxrpiwy éBactiece, Seo 
Appendix V. § 18 below. 

(® Epiphanins of Constantia (a.v. 298-403) Adv. Horeses, Lib. 
T. tom. i 6 (tom. i col. 185 seq., ed. Migne) associates Zoroaster’s 
name with Nimrod, and states that Zoroaster came to the east and 
founded Baotria: Zupodorpys, 3s xpérw xapijoas exit ri dvaroluxd pip 
olxuoris yiyveras Béxrpev. Seo Appendix V.§ 21 below. The same 
statement is later repeated by Procopius of Gaza, see Appendix V. 
$83 below. 

(g) Ammianus Marcellinus, 29. 6. 32, in discussing magic rites, 
connects Zoroaster’s name with Bactria, but identifies Hystaspes 
(Vishtaspa) with the father of Darius: cutus scientiae saeculis prisois 
multa ex Chaldaeorum arcanis Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, 
deinde Hystaspes rex prudentissimus, Darei pater. See Appendix V. 
§ 22 below. 

(a) Paulus Orosius (5th century s.p.) states that Ninus con- 
quered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, the Magician. For the cita- 
tion and for the AngloSazon version see p. 157 and Appendix V. 
$ 27 below. 

@) Augustine (4.v, 354-430), de Civ. Dei, 21. 14 (tom. vii. ool, 728, 
ed. Migne) follows the same idea in making Zoroaster a Bactrian 
whose name is associated with Ninus: a Nino quippe rege Asayri- 
orum, oum esse ipse (Zoroastres) Bactriancrum, bello superatus est. 
See Appendix V. § 28 below. 

@) Isidorus (4.0. 570-636), Etymol. 8. 9 (tom. iii. col. 310, ed. 
Migne): Magorum primus Zoroastes rez Bactrianorum, quem Ninus 
rex Assyriorum proelio interfecit; and he alludes to a statement of 
Aristotle regarding Zoroaster’s writings. See Appendix V. § $8 
below. Again Isidorus, Chron. (tom. v. col. 1024, ed. Migne): hac 
acetate magica ars in Perside a Zoroaste Bacirtanorum rege 
reperta. 4 Nino rege occiditur. 

(x) Hugo de Sancto Victore (died av. 1140), Adnot. Eluoid. in 
Pentateuchon—in Gen. (tom. i. col. 49, ed. Migne): rex Baciriae 
Nino vicinus ef vocatus Zoroastes, inventor et auctor maleficiae math- 
ematione artis. 
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2. Media or Persia—Classical References placing Zoroaster in 
‘Western Ivan 


‘There are nine or ten claasical allusions, on the other hand, which 
connect Zoroaster’s name with Media, or rather with Persia, the 
latter term often being used doubtless in a broader eense. 

(a) Pliny the Elder (a.v. 23-79), W. H. 30. 2. 1, for example, 
gives his opinion that the art of the Magi arose in Persia with Zoro- 
aster, but he is in doubt as to whether there were two Zoroasters or 
only one, and he alludes to a Proconnesian Zoroaster. Thus, in his 
first statement, he writes, V. H. 30. 2. 1, sine dubio ite (ars Magioa) 
orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter auctores conventt, Sed unus hic 
Suerit, an postea alius, non satis constat. Again, in his second state- 
ment, when speaking of the Magian Osthanes, who accompanied 
Xerxes to Greece, he says, W. H. 30. 2. 8, diligentiores paulo ante 
hune (Osthanem) ponunt Zoroastrem alium Proconnesium. 
See Appendix V, § 5. 

Perhaps in this same connection may be mentioned the curious 
remark of the Scholiast to the Platonic Alcibiades (see Appendix 
V. § 1 below), to the effect that, according to some, Zoroaster was & 
‘Hellenian,’ or that he had come from the mainland beyond the sea: 
Zupodorpys . . . By of piv BAAqva, of Bt riv de ris beip civ weyddny 
Gddasowy irelpor Spunuévew [weidd] gam, x.+.d, See Appendix V. 
§ 1, and cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 275 n. 

(b) Clemens Alexandrinus (a.p, 200) speaks of Zoroaster either 
as 3 Mede or as a Persian, with an allusion incidentally to 
Pamphylia: Strom. i. (tom. i. col. 773, ed. Migne), Zupodorpyv riv 

‘dv Igpoyy; and Strom. i. (tom. i. col. 868, ed. Migne), Zepo- 
Mijfos. Cf. again Strom. v. on Idpdudos. See Appendix 
V. § 18 below. 

(c) Origenes (a.n. 185-254), Contra Celsum i. (tom. i. col. 689, ed. 
Migne), speaks of Zoroaster a8 a Persian—vriv [époyv Zupodarpyv. 
See Appendix V. § 14. 

(4) Diogenes Laertius (flor. c. 4.0. 210), de Vit. Philos. Proem. 
2, writes of ‘Zoroaster the Persian,’ — Zepodorpyy tiv Itpoyy,—~ 
and apparently bases various statements which he makes about 
him on the authority of Hermodorus (z.0. 260?) and Kanthus of 
Lydia (p.c. 500-450). The text should be consulted; sea Appen- 
dix V. § 15 below. 

(©) Porphyrius (4.p. 283-304), de Antro Nymph. 6. 7, refers, at 
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least, to Zoroaster’s retirement into a cave ‘in the mountains of Per- 
sin’: Zepodorpov abropuls ompaur by trois shyolov Sper rie Uepe ior. 
The context shows that the region of Persia in a general sense is 
intended. See Appendia V. § 17, and cf. Windischmann, Mithra, 
Abh, f. Kunde d. Morgenl. i. 62, Leipzig, 1857. 

(f) Lactantins (about ap. 300), Inst. 7.15, refers to Hystaspes 
(Zoroaster’s patron) as an ancient king of Modis, long antedating 
the founding of Rome: Hystaspes quoque, qui fut Medorum rex 
antiquissimus (of. Migne, Putrolog. Lat. tom. 6, and Windischmann, 
Zor. Stud, p. 259, 293). 

(g) Gregory of Tours (4.p. 638-593), Hist. Francor, 1. 5 (col. 164 
seq., od. Migne), identifying Zoroaster with Chus (Cham or Ham), 
places him among the Persians, to whom he is said to have immi- 
grated: hic ad Pereas transit; huno Persae vocitavere Zoroustrom. 
See Appendix V. § 87. 

(h) Chronicon Paschale or Chron. Alexandrinum (a.p. 7th cen- 
tary, but with spurious additions a.p. 1042), ool. 148 seq., ed Migne, 
has 3 Zepéaorpos & dorpovdyos Udpouw § wepiBoqros. Again the allu- 
eion is very general in sense. See Appendix V. § 99. 

(1) Tt may be noted merely in passing that Georgius Syncellus 
(about a.p. 800), Chron. i. p. 147, alludes to a Zoroaster who was 
one of the Median ralers over Babylon more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era. No emphasis need be Jaid upon the pas- 
aage, nor any stress upon identifying the name necessarily with the 
Prophet; the chief interest of the allusion consista in its showing 
that the name Zoroaster was found in Media. See Justi, Grundriss 
der tram. Phil, ii. 402; Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 302; Haug, 4 
Lecture on Zoroaster, p. 23, Bombay, 1865. Consult Appendix V. 
$ 41 below. 

@) Suidas (about sp. 970), s.v. Zepodorpys, assumes a second 
famous representative of the name, a Perso-Median sage (Iepco- 
stbys, copés). This is evidently the Prophet. See Appendix V. § 45. 

(k) Miohnel Glycas (flourished about 4.p. 1150), Ann, Pars ii. col. 
258, ed. Migne, repeats the statements current about Ninus, Semi- 
ramis, and Zoroaster, whom he speaks of under the general term of 
several allusions to the magic art in Media and Persia: rjv dorpovoplay 
Ayorras xpSrov cipyatva: BaBvisvin bch Zeepodorpou, Sebrapov 8 dBéfarro 
of Alydrris; rip 8 payedar pow Milo, dra Udpou. Seo Appendix 
v.§47. 
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Estimate of the Classical Allusions. — The classical allusions on 
the subject of Zoroaster’s nationality are rather contradictory and 
conflicting. They refer to Bactria on the one hand and to Media 
and Persia on the other. The allusions to Persia are doubtless to 
be taken in a broad and general sense. It will be noticed, moreover, 
that the direct place of birth is not necessarily implied in these 
national appellatives. In point of time, few of the classical passages 
are much older than the more direct Oriental allusions; some of 
them are even later. They are of value chiefly for bringing out 
both sides of the question of eastern Iran and western Iran, and they 
are of importance when checked by tradition or when used for 
throwing additional light on tradition. 


B. Oriental References to Zoroaster’s Place of Origin 
—The Tradition 


Laying the classical authorities aside, we may now have recourse 
to the more direct Oriental tradition, For the most part the 
Oriental material is either directly Iranian or it is Arabic matter 
drawn from Iranian sources. This gives it @ special value. The 
statements on the subject may therefore be taken up in detail; the 
allusions found in the Pahlavi or patristic writings of Zoroastrianism 
will first be presented; these will then be elucidated further by 
references in Arabio and Syriac authors; and, finally, they will be 
judged in the light of the Avesta itself. If the Oriental citations be 
examined critically, they will be found generally to be quite oon- 
sistent in their agreement on the place of Zoroaster’s origin. 


‘Western Iran— Atropatene, Media — the Beene of Zoroaster’s Appear- 
ance according to Oriental Bources 

There is a general uniformity among Oriental writings which 
touch on the subject in locating the scene of Zoroaster’s appearance 
in western Iran, either in Adarbaijin (Atropatene) or in Media 
Proper (Media Rhagiana). The city of Urmf (mod. Urumiah, 
Oroomiah), Shiz, or the district round about Lake Oroomiah (Av. 
Caécasta or Caécista), and Ral (Av. Bagh) are the rivals for the 
honor of being his home. The sea of Caécista is the Galilee of 
Zoroastrianism ; Shiz and Raghs, the Nazareth and the Bethlehem 
of Iran. Urmi and Shiz represent Atropatene; Raf (Ragh&) stands 
for Media Proper. 
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The rivalry between the two regions mentioned, and the associa. 
tion of Zoroaster’s name, first with Media Atropatene (Adarbaijan), 
and then with the Median Rat (Media Rhagiana), happily finds an 
explanation in a remark made by Shahrastani (4.p. 1086-1158). 
This Arab writer gives us the key to the problem when he says of 
Zoroaster that ‘his father was of the region of Adarbaijan; his 
mother, whose name was Dughdt, came from the city of Bat’ 

This statement of Shahrastant is apparently vouched for by the 
Dinkart (7. 2. 7-18), from which source we learn that Zoroaster’s 
mother before her marriage with Pourushasps (Portshaap6) resided 
in a different district from the latter. Asa girl she becomea filled 
with a divine splendor and glory; the phenomenon cguses her to be 
anspected of witchoraft, and her father is induced by idolatrous 
priests to send her from his home. She goes to Patiragtardspd, 
‘father of a family in the country of the Spitamaa, in the district of 
Alak (or Arak), where she marries Pourushaspa the son. This 
district is probably connected with the ‘Arag province’ (Zap. 20. 4), 
which latter is undoubtedly a part of Adarbaijan Furthermore, 
by way of localization, we note that the village of Patiragtardapo is 
stated to have been situated in a valley (Dk. 7. 2. 11-13); and the 
house of the eon Pourushaspa, Zoroaster’s father, is elsewhere spoken 
of ag occupying the bank of the river Darej, which may have been 
the home of the Prophet’s parents after they married.‘ 

Lastly, by way of introduction, it must be noticed that there is an 
old proverb in Pahlavi literature which characterizes anything that 
is preposterous as something that could hardly happen ‘even if Rak 
(or Ragh) and Notar should come together’ (Dk. 7. 2. 51; 7. 3. 19; 
Zep. 16. 11-13, and of. Dk. 7.3. 39). In Zap. 16, 12-13, these proper 
names, Bagh and Notar, are explained as ‘two provinces which are 
in Atarpagakan (Adarbaijan), such as are at sixty leagues (para- 


1 Bes my article in TAOS. xv. 228. 

* See JAO8, xv. 228, and of. Hyde, 
Hist. Religionts vet. Pers. p.298 ; Gott- 
hell, References to Zoroaster, p. 48 
(tis) ; Darmesteter, SBE. iv. (2d.0d.), 
Pp. 261, Le ZA, fii. 35, n. and Introd. p. 
89, n. 2. Bee algo p. 17 above and p. 199. 

® Quotation from Dk. 7. 2.9 (West's 
translation, SBE. xivil, 20). 

On ' Arsg,’ consult West, SBE. 


xivil, 161, n. ; and, slightly differently, 
Darmesteter, Le ZA, ili Introd. p. 
29, n. 2. Weat writes me, Nov. 1, 1897, 
Bagh = Bek = Arik = Ask = Av, 


Raght. 

S Bd. 90. 82; 94. 15; Zep. 98, 12; 
‘Vd. 19.4; 18.11. Shabrnsténi speaks 
of = mountain (Jem)uwie-car (read- 
ing ?), in Adarbaijan, associated with 
Zorosstar’s birth. 
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seng, i.e. 210 to 240 miles) from Cist;+ Zaratisht arose from 

and Vishtfsp from Noter. And of these two provinces, Ragh was 
according to the name of Erict, son of Daréerdbd, son of Mantish- 
cthar, from whom arose the race of Zaratfsht; and Noter was 
according to the name of Notar, son of Mantshethar, from whom 
arose the race of Viehtasp.’? 

So much by way of introduction. We may now proceed to dis- 
cuss Adarbaijan (Atropatene) and Media (Media Ehagians) respec- 
tively. 

1, Adarbaijin (Atropatene) 

The connection of Zoroaster with Lake Caécista, Urumiah, Shiz, 
and the territory round about, may be further illustrated by quota- 
tions in Zoroastrian literature. 

a. Axiystons in Zonoasrauw Lirerarore 


The allusions to Adarbaijan will first be presented, and then an 
attempt will be made to localize, if possible, the region known in 
the Avesta as Airyana Vaajah (PhL Atrin-Vj), and the river called 
Darej or Daraja. 

(a) The Bandahiehn places the home of Zoroaster in Afran Véj, 
by the river Daraja. Ba. 20.32, Daraja rit pavan Airan Vej, miinas 
maént Porisaspd abitart Zaratiist pavan bar yeheviint, ‘the Daraja 
river is in Afran Véj, on whose bank (bar) was the abode of 
Portshasp, the father of Zaratasht’* 

(b) The Bandahishn, in another passage, also states that Zoro- 
aster was born near the Daraja River. Bd. 24 15, Daraja riig riig- 
bardn rat, mamanas mani abitert Zaratist pavan bala ;‘ Zaratist 
tamman 24g, ‘the Daraja River is the chief of exalted rivers, for the 
abode of Zaratisht’s father was upon its banks; and ZaratOsht was 
born there.’ 


1 If wo aasume that Cist (Av. Cas- 
cista) ia Lake Urumiah, then ‘60 parse 
sangs’ (210-240 miles) would place 
Ragh and Notar considerably ontaide 
of the boundaties of the present Adar- 
‘Daljin, 80 noticed by West (personal 
letter, dated Nov. 1, 1897). This would 
favor the common identification of 
‘Bagh, the home of Zoroaster's mother, 
with the ruins of Ral. 

4 Zap, 16. 11-19 (Weat’s translation, 


SBR. xivil. 146-147). In the Avesta, 
Vishtdspa is of the family of Naotair- 
yang, and so also is Hutacsa his wife. 
Ct. Yt. 5, 98; 15. 85 and SBR, xivii. 80, 
m1 and p. 70 above. 

* See also West, SBE. v. 82, and p. 
‘204 below. 

4 To be emended ; see the remarks 
om the reading of the word by West, 
SBE. v. 88, n. 6. 
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(c) Zaesparam, 29. 12, makes one of Zoroaster’s conferences with 
the archangels to have taken place ‘on the precipitous bank of the 
Dareja’ (pavan Darefin sbdr). See West, SBE. xlvii. 162. There 
can be little doubt that this assertion, like the unequivocal state- 
mente of the Bandahishn, rests upon good old tradition; the three 
allusions accord perfectly with hints which are found in the Avesta 
iteelf. 

{4) In the Avesta, Vd. 19. 4; 19. 11, we likewise learn that Zoro- 
‘aster’s temptations by Abriman, as well as his visions of Ormazd 
and the archangels, took place, in part at least, upon the banks of 
the river Darej, where stood the house of bis father Pourushaspa: 
Vad 19. 4, Drajya paitt zbarahi nmanake Pourushaspahe, ‘by the 
Darej, upon its high bank, at the home (loc. gen.) of Pournshaspa’ 
Compare Phi. pavan Darejin zbér in the preceding paragraph. A 
little farther on in the same chapter we read: Va. 19. 11, porseag 
Zarapustrs Ahurom Masdgm . . . Drajya paiti sbarahe, Ahurdt Maz- 
dai vawhave, Vohu-Maite dwhand, Aldi Vahiseai, Ktabrai Vairyai, 
Spontayti Armatie, ‘Zoroaster communed with Ahura Mazda on the 
high bank of the Darej, sitting (?) before the good Ahura Mazda, 
and before Good Thought, before Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairya, 
and Spenta Armaiti.? 

‘With regard to localizations, there is good ground for believing 
that Atrdn Vaj (Av. Airyana Vadjah) is to be identified in part at 
least with Adarbaijan, and that the ancient Dare} of the Avesta 
(Phi. Daraja) is identical with the modern Daryai. The Daryai 
Rad flows from Mt. Savalan (Sebilén), in Adarbaijio, northward 
into the Aras (Araxes).* If the identification be correct: and the 


1 The reference to the elevation or 


‘the precipitous bank of the river, Av. 
sbarah, Phi. ebdr, ddr (of. Skt. Avéras), 
seems to be in acoordance with the 
‘wadition that Zoroaster retired to a 
monntain for meditation ; see Vd. $8. 
19, gairim avi sponté-fraend, vareiom 
avi spentd-frasnd, ‘to the mountain of 
‘ths two who held holy converse; to 
the wood where the two (Ormard and 
Zoroaster) bad boly communings.’ 
See nimflar ideas above, p. 34. If it 
‘were not for the Pahlavi passages, one 
might be inclined to render Av. sba- 


roht, ‘atm bend? (of the river), or as 
adj. ¢ 


“to be crooked, to wind’; or even the 
ides ‘in w cave’ might be gotten ety- 
mologically from the word; and the 
cave played a part in and 
‘Mithraio mysteries. On the latter point 


compare Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 
€2-64, in AbA. X. Morg. 1. No. 1, 1857. 

3 See also Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta 
te, OBE. iv, Introd. p. 40 (Ist ed.). 
For the river Aras (Arares), see 
ds Harlez, Avesta traduit, p, viii, map; 
also ths msp of Perla by Philip 
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ancient Darej, Daraja, was in Atropatene, it is wholly in keeping 
with what follows; for in this connection may be noticed a later 
non-Iranian tradition which associates Zoroaster’a name with Shiz 
(cf. Av. Cadcista) and with Mt. Savalan. Consult the Map, 

This tradition which supports the assumed identification Darej, 
Daraja, Daryai, is found in the Arabio writer Kazwint (about ap. 
1263). The passage in which Kazwint speaks of Shiz in Adar- 
baijan is as follows: ‘Zarédusht, the prophet of the Magians, takes 
his origin from here (ie. Adarbaijan). It is said that he came from 
Shiz. He went to the mountain Sabalan, separated from men. He 
brought a book the name of which was Basta. It was written in 
Persian, which could not be understood except with the assistance of 
a commentator. He appeared, claiming the gift of prophecy, at the 
time of Gushtasp, the eon of Lohrasp, the son of Kai-Khusran, king 
of Persia.’* Mount Sabalan (Savalan) may be the Avestan ‘Mount 
of the Holy Communicants,’ with a sacred tree perhaps (Vd. 2%. 19, 
gairim spontd-frasnd, varsiem sponté-frasmd), for Kazwinl elsewhere 
gays of Sabalin: ‘It is related that the Prophet (4¢. Mohammed) 
said: Sabalan is a mountain between Armenia and Adarbaijan. 
On it is one of the graves of the prophets. He said further: On 
the top of the mountain is a large spring, the water of which is 
frozen on account of the severe cold; and around the mountain are 
hot springs to which sick people come. At the foot of the mountain 
is & large tree, and under this there is a plant to which no animal 
will draw near. If it comes near it, the animal flees away ; if it eat of 
it, it dies.’* The religious character of the place, the mountain, the 
tree, the springs, would answer well for the identification suggested 
for the modern Daryai Bod in Adarbaijan. “ 

This much having been prefaced with reference to Adarbaijan 
and with regard to the river near which the Prophet probably 
passed some of his early years, or in the neighborhood of which he 


& Son (London), Rand & MoNally 
(New York), and especially by Keith 
Johnaon (Edinburgh snd London) at 
the end of this volume. 

1 Kazwint, i. p. 967, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1848 (Gotthell, Befer- 
ences to Zoroaster, p. 40); consult 
alzo Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, tr. 
SBE. ty, Introd, p. 49 (Ist ed.), 


where Rawlinson’s fdentification of 
Bhiz with Takbti Sulsimin is 
noticed. 

4 Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 40. 

* Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, 
Pp. 41-42. According to Gotthell, the 
tres appears algo in connection with 
Zoroaster in Syriac legenda, 
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may have been born (Bd. 94. 15), if not at Urumiah, we are next 
prepared to take up the question of Afran Vaj. 

Direct Iranian tradition explicitly connects the opening of Zoro- 
aster’s prophetic career with Airyana Vasjah of the Avesta, or Airan 
‘Voj in Pahlavi. This land is sometimes regarded az mythical; but, 
like a number of other scholars, I do not agree with that view. I 
am inclined strongly to favor the opinion of those who think we 
have good reason for believing that Airyana Vadjah is to be localized 
in the weat of Iran, as the Pahlavi locates it, and that this also 
points to the notion that Zoroaster originally came from that 
direction eastward. The Bondehishn expressly connects Alran Véj 
with Atropatene : Bd. 20. 12, Airan Vey pavan kistt Atirpatakan. 
‘The present opinion of scholars tends to uphold this localization. 
The river Darej, near which stood the house of Zoroaster’s father, 
was in Airan Vj, as already stated, and an identification was accord- 
ingly suggested. In the Avesta, moreover, Zoroaster is familiarly 
spoken of as ‘ renowned in Airyana Vaéjah’ (Ys. 9. 14, sritd atryene 
vaijahe). The Prophet is also there represented as offering sacrifice 
in Airyana Vaéjah by the river Daity’ (see below): Yt. 5. 104; 9. 
25; 17. 45, airyene vadjaht vashuyt dattyay¢. The Bnndahishn 
likewise alludes to the fact that Zoroaster first offered worship in 
Atrfin Véj and received Matyémah (Av. Matiyét-mawha) as his firat 
disciple. The passage reads, Ba. $2. 3, ‘Zaratisht, when he brought 
the religion, first celebrated worship in Afran Véj and Métyomah 
received the religion from him.’* In the Dinkart also, as well as in 
the Avesta, the river Daftt and its affluents in the land of Atran Vej 
form the scene of Zorcaster’s first revelation and of certainly one of 
his interviews with the archangels, the majority of which took place 
in Atropatene ( Dk. 7. 3. 51-64; 4. 29; 8. 60; 9. 23; Zap. 21.5; 21. 
18; 28.2; 22.9). In the later Persian Zartusht Namah, Zoroaster 
passes the Darti before he proceeds on his mission to King Vishtéap.* 


1 Darmestoter, Le ZA. il. 5-6; Geld- _PAi2. tf. 889. Spiegel notices the ques- 
net, Grunde. d. fran. Phil, iL 88; simi- tion of Airyanem Vadjo in ZDMG. 
larly Justi, Spiegel, and de Harles xii, 280, 
make Media the home of the Avesta. 2 Ct, West, SBE. v. 141, and Justi, 
The atrongest opponent of this view, Der Buadahesh, p. 79. 
and warmest supporter of Bactria, is * CE p. 40 neg., above. 

Geiger, Ostiranteche Kultur, Erlangen, 4 See Eastwick's tranaiation in Wit 
1882; Site. d. Hgt. dayr. Akad, Mal, son, Parsi Religion, p. 401. 
1684, and recently Grwadr. 2. tran. 
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The hallowed Daitya’—a sort of Iranian Jordan—was perhaps 
a border stream between two territorial divisions; we recall that 
Vishtaspa sacrifices ‘on the other side of it’ (cf. pasne, Yt. 17. 49) 
as discussed elsewhere, p. 211. The proposed identification of the 
Daitys and its affluents, with the modern Kizel Uzen, Spéd or Safed 
Bad and its tributaries in Adarbaijan has already been mentioned 
as satisfying most of the conditions of the problem.* 


A. Axtostows or Monsxwepax Wairxes 


Having examined the direct Iranian sources in the light of pos- 
sible allusions to Atropatene, we may now turn to other material on 
the subject. Mohammedan writers are almost unanimous in placing 
the firat part of Zoroaater’s prophetic career in Adarbaijan (Azar 
paijan) or in stating that he came originally from that region. The 
traditions cluster about Urumish (Urm!) and Shiz. The Arabio 
name Shiz is the counterpart of an Iranian Ctz (from Caécista), or 
Lake Urumiah The Arab geographer Yakdt (a.p. 1250) describes 
‘Shiz,a district of Azarbaijan ... which is believed to be the 
country of Zaradusht, the prophet of the fire-worshippers. The 
chief place of this district is Urmiah’;’ and under Urmiah he 
writes: ‘It is believed that this is the city of Zaradusht and that 
it was founded by the fire-worshippers.’* 

There are a dozen other such statements which will be given 
below, but before presenting them it will be well merely to note that 
two or three Arabic authors allude to Zoroaster as being of Pales- 
tinian origin, and they state that he came from that land to Adar- 
baijan; and they proceed to identify him with Baruch, the scribe of 
Jeremiah. This confusion is presumably due to their having con- 
founded the Arabic form of the name Jeremiah, Armiah (axei! 


1Lit. the ‘river of the Law,’ on 
which it waa first promulgated. 

* See pp.4i, 211. The same sugges- 
tion has been made tentatively by 
West, SBE. v. 70 n.; but Justi, Gdr. 
4, iran. Phil. ii, 402, proposes either 
the Kur or the Aras. Similarly Dar 
meateter, Ze ZA. il. 6, n. 

The quotations in the following 
paragraphs are made from the mono- 
graph of my friend and colleague, 


Gottheil, References to Zoroaster in 
Byriac and Arable Ltterature, Drisler 
Clagsical Studies, New York, 1604 
(Columbia University Pres). 

4See Darmesteter, Le ZA. Ul p. 
xa, n. 2, and of. Justd, Handbuch, s.v. 
Cascarta. 


5 See Barbler de Meynard, Dict, de 
Ja Perse, extratt de Yaqout, Paris, 
1861, p. 887. 

# Thid. p. 26, 85. 
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with Zoroaster’s supposed native place Urumiah, Urmiah (x40 af 
Having noticed this point we may present the Arabic and Byvino 
allusions to Zoroaster’s native place, which are almost unanimons in 
mentioning Adarbaijan (Azarbaijan). 

(@) Tbn Khurdadhbah (sbout a.v, 816)? Hiab al-Masdlik wa'l- 
Mamahk, p. 119 (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1889) writes of ‘Urmiah, 
the city of Zarddusht, and Salamis and Shiz, in which last city 
there is the temple of Adharjushnas, which is held in high esteem 
by the Magians.’* 

() Abmad ibn Yahys al-Baladhur! (about ap. 851) in his Kiead 
Futth al-buldan (@e Goeje, Liber Expugnationis Regnorum, p. 331, 
1, Leyden, 1866), in mentioning the conquest of Kdsrbaijan, adds the 
following note: ‘Urmiah is an ancient city (of Adarbaijan); the 
Magians think that Zaradusht, their master, came from there.’ 

(c) Ibn al-Fakth al-Hamadh4nt (about a.p. 910), in his geo- 
graphical account (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1885, p. 286) mentions as 
cities of Adarbaijin: ‘Janzah, Jabrawan, and Urmiab, the city of 
Zarédusht, and Shiz, in which there is the firetemple, Adhar- 
jushnas, which is held in high esteem by the Magians.’* 

(@) Tabari (d. a.p. 923), in his history, gives considerable atten- 
tion to Zoroeater; out of a number of allusions one passage may be 
selected. It will be noticed, as explained above, pp. 38, 166, that 
Tabari mentions a belief that Zoroaster was a native of Palestine 
who came to Adarbaijin. In his Annales, Part I. p. 648 (Brill, 
Leyden, 1881), the passage runs: ‘During the reign of Bishtisp 
(Vishtasp) Zaradusht appeared, whom the Magians believe to be 
their prophet. According to eome learned men among the people of 
the book (Le. the Jews), he was of Palestinian origin, a servant 
to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom he was 
a favorite; but he proved treacherous and false to him. Wherefore 
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1 Ct, pp. 80, 166 above and Gotthell, 
References to Zoroaster, p. $0, n. 2. 

1 His father is stated to have been 
& Maglan, Gotthell, References to Zoro- 
amter, p. 44, 

*Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, 
p 4. 

‘4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 38. It ia not necessary at this point 
to repeat also the allusion to ‘Persia’ 


in the Christian patriarch Entychius 
of Alexandria (.p. 876-089) when he 
mentions Zoroaster. This author wrote 
in Arablo; the pamage is given above 
in a Latin version in Appendix II. p, 
168, and it may be found rendered into 
‘Latin in Migne, Patrolog, Gr., tom. 111, 

*Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, 
pn 
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God cnreed him, and he became leprous.' He wandered to Adar 
baijan, and preached there the Magian religion. From there he went 
to Bishtésp, who was in Balkh. Now when he (Zoroaster) had 
come before him and preached his doctrine to him, it cansed him to 
marvel, and he compelled his people to accept it, and put many of 
his people to death on its account. They then followed it (the 
religion). Bisht’sp reigned one hundred and twelve years’? 

(©) Mastdt (writing a.p. 943-944, died 951) states in his Meadows 
of Gold: ‘Gusht&sp reigned after his father (Lohrasp) and resided 
at Balkh. He had been on the throne thirty years when Zardusht, 
eon of Espiman, presented himself before him... he (Zardusht) 
was originally from Adarbaijan and he is ordinarily called Zardusht, 
son of Espiman.’* 

(f) Hamzah al-Isfahant (4.v. eleventh century) in his Annals, p. 22, 
26 (Gottwaldt, Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalium, Libri x, Lapsine, 
1848) states: ‘While King Lohrasp was still living, the sovereignty 
was handed over to his son Gusht&sp; and in the thirtieth year of 
Gushtasp’s reign, when he himself was fifty yeara old, Zardusht 
of Adarbaijan came to him and expounded the religion to him. 
He not only embraced the religion himself, but he also sent messen- 
gers to the Greeks in behalf of this faith and invited them to 
adopt it. They, on the contrary, produced a book which had been 
given them by Feridan, in which it was agreed that they should be 
allowed to keep whatsoever religion they had themeelves chosen.’ ¢ 

(g) Shahrastant (born 4.p. 1086) has the famous statement already 
noticed, pp. 17,192: ‘They (the Zaradushttya) are the followers of 
Zarédusht ibn Barshasb (Purshasp), who appeared in the time of 
King Kushtasf (Gushtaep) ibn Lohrasp; his father was from Adar- 
baijan, and his mother, whose name was Dughda, was from Rat’! 
According to Shahrastan! the Prophet’s birth takes place in 
Kdarbaijan, 

(a) Ibn al-Athir (a.p. 13th century) incorporates the greater part 
of Tabar?’s history into his Kitab al-Hamil fi alto‘arikh, with slight 


1C£. p, 80 and Appendix IL p. 168. 4 After Gottwaldt’s Latin transla- 

4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, tion. See also Gottheil, References to 
Pp. 86-87. Zoroaster, p. 83. 

3 From Mastid! (Magoud!), Prairies + From the German translation by 
@ Or, Texte et traduction par Barbier Haarbriicker, |. p. 275 weg. ; see Got- 
de Meynard, il. p. 128, See Gotthell, theil, References to Zoroaster, p. 48. 
References to Zoroaster, p. 34, 
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additions from other sources, and with « more concise arrangement, 
His account of Zoroaster closely follows Tabari’s lines, including 
the statement regarding Zorcaster’s relation to Jeremiah,’ and his 
wandering to Adarbaijan: ‘It is said, he adds, that he was a for 
eigner,’ and that he had composed a book with which he went 
around in the land. No one knew its meaning. He pretended that 
it was a heavenly tongue in which he was addressed. He called it 
Ashta.* He went from Adarbaijin to Faris (Persia). But no one 
‘understood what was in it, nor did they receive him. Then he went 
to India and offered it to the princes there. Then he went to China 
and to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. They 
drove him out from their country. He travelled to Ferghanah, but 
ite prince wished to kill him. From there he fled and came to 
Bishtasp (Vishtésp), son of Lohrasp, who commanded that he be 
imprisoned. He suffered imprisonment for some time.’‘ And Ibn 
al-Athir farther on relates: ‘Then Bishtasp caused Zarddusht, who 
was in Balkh, to be brought to him. When he stood before the 
King he explained his religion to him. The king wondered at it, 
followed it, and compelled his people to do the same. He killed 
a large number of them until they accepted (the new religion). The 
Magians believe that he took hia rise in Adarbaijan and that 
hhe came down to the king through the roof of the chamber. In his 
hand was a cube of fire with which he played without its hurting 
him; nor did it burn any one who took it from his hands, He 
caused the king to follow him and to hold to his religion, and to 
build temples in his land for the fires. From this they lighted the 
fire in the fire-temples.’* 

@) Yakot (about 4. 1250) has already been cited, but the allu- 
sions from Gottheil’s collection (p. 42) are added here for complete- 
ness, The Hitib Mu'jam abbuldan (vol. iii. p. 364, ed. Whstenfeld) 
remarks of Shiz: ‘It is said that Zarddusht, the prophet of the 
Magians, comes from this place. Ita chief city is Urmiah.... In 
it is a firetemple which is held in great esteem. From it are lighted 
the fires of the Magians from the east unto the west.’ Also, vol. i. 


1 See comment on pp. 197-198. ‘is implied In the Dinkar; ; the impris- 
* Min al-‘qjam; probably a Persian onment is also familiar from tho sto- 

(Gotthell). ties in the Dinkert and Zartusht 
* Mistake for Abasta, Avesta. Namah, p. 68 above. 


The notion of Zorcaster’s wan- § Gotthell, References to Zoroasier, 
Garings is not inconsistent with what pp. 80-40, 
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p. 219, Yakat has: ‘Urmiah . . . people believe it to be the city of 
Zaradusht, the prophet of the Magians.’* 

Qj) Eagwint (about s.n. 1263), Coemography, ii. p. 267 (ed. Wis- 
tenfeld, Gdttingen, 1848), speaking of Shiz in Adarbaijain, recounts: 
‘ Zaradusht, the prophet of the Magians, takes his origin from here. 
It is said that he came from Shiz. He went to the mountain Saba- 
lan, separated from men. He brought a book the name of which 
was Basta, It was written in Persian which could not be under. 
stood except with the assistance of a commentator. He appeared, 
claiming the gift of prophecy, at the time of Kushtasp, the son of 
Lohrasp, the son of Kai Khusrau, king of the Persians. He wished 
to get to Bishtasp, but he did not succeed. Bishtasp was sitting in 
the hall of state, when the roof of the hall parted in two, and Zara- 
dusht came down from it.’ And, after describing some of the details 
of VishtAsp’s conversion, Kazwint concludes : ‘Zarédusht commanded 
that fire-temples should be built in all the kingdom of Bishtfsp. He 
made the fire a Kibla, not a god. This sect continued to exist until 
the prophet of God (Mohammed) was sent. They say that even 
today a remnant of it is to be found in the land of Sajistan.’* 

(k) The Syriac writer, Gregorius Bar ‘Ebhraya (about a.p. 1250) 
in his Arabic Chronicon, p. 83 (ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890), following 
his Arab masters, says: ‘In those days (of Cyrus and Cambyses) 
Zaradosht, chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adarbaijan, or, 
98 some say, of Athdr (Assyria). It is reported that he was one of 
Elijab’s disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the 
birth of Christ, and that they should bring him gifts.’* 

() Abulfeda (4.p. 1273-1331), Annals, vol. iii. p. 58, a8 cited by 
Hyde, states that Zoroaster arose in ($4) Urmi or (xx;!) Urmiah. 


Ses Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 311 (1st ed.). Hyde discusses 
other Arabic references, pp. 312-317. See below, Appendix VI. § 2. 

Eatimate of the Mohammedan Allusions. — According to the Arabic 
statements one would be justified in assuming that Zoroaster arose 
in Adarbaijan; there seams also to be a preponderance of state- 
ments to the effect that Balkh was the scene of the Prophet's con- 
version of Vishtasp. 


1 Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, * Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
B. 42, pe 

" Gotthell, References to Zoroaster, 
Pp. 40-41. 
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@ Raghl, Rat (Media Bhagiana) 


All the above traditional Oriental allusions have been unanimous 
in plasing Zoroaster’s origin in Adarbaijan, or Media Atropatene, 
whether in Uromiah, Shiz, or on the river Darej. There are yet 
two other passages, drawn from the Avesta, which connect Zoroas- 
ter’s name with Raghs. 

Raghs is generally identified with the city of Rat (Gk. "Péya:) of 
Media, whose ancient ruins are still pointed out near modern Tehe- 
ran. This was a famous city in antiquity, the ‘Rages of Media’ in 
the 0. T. Apocrypha” The Pahlavi texts seem to regard it as part 
of Atar-pitekin? Perhaps the boundaries of Adarbaijan were 
wider extended then than now, although Darmesteter suggests that 
possibly there may have been a Ragha in Adarbaijain independent 
of Rat? This seems hardly necessary from what follows. We 
must also remember that Ragi in the Ancient Persian inscriptions 
is a district or province, dahyu. The subject of Raght requires 
further discussion, but it may be stated at the outset that these 
allusions, in any event, lend additional weight to the view of Zo- 
roaster’s belonging originally to western Iran. 

But before taking up the detailed question of Av. Raghd, Phi 
Ragh, Mod. Pers. Raf, it will be well to cite an extract from the 
Dabistan, a work that is late in its present form (about av, 1650), 
but a book which contains old traditions. The passage runs: ‘It is 
generally reported that Zardusht was of Adarbsijin or Tabriz; but 
those who are not Beh-dinians, or “true believers,” assert, and the 
writer of this work has also heard from the Mobed Torru of Busa- 
wari, in Gujarat, that the birthplace and distinguished ancestors of 
the prophet belong to the city of Ral’* With this information we 
may turn to the Avesta itself. 

(® The first of the two Avesta texts which evidently associate 
Zoroaster’s name in some way with Raghé is Vd. 1. 15, and the Pah- 
lavi version of the passage ia interesting. The Avesta passage 
reads: Vd. 2. 15, dvadasom asawhamea Sdibrangmea vahittom frag. 


10m ‘Rhage,’ see my article in Dabistdn, tr. Shea and Troyer, 1 
Harper's Dict. of Classical Antigui- p. 208, Paris, 1843, The translator 
fies, pp. 1900-1870, New York, 1807. adda s note that Raf is the most north- 

*Eg. Zep. 16. 12, West, SBE. ern town of the province Jebal, or 
xivil. 147, et al. Trak Ajem, the country of the ancient 

+ Le ZA. Ul, 18, n,, 83, Parthians, 
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werpeem asom yd ahurd masdd raygm Orisantiim, ‘as the twelfth most 
excellent of localities and places, I who am Ahura Masds created 
Raghé of the three races.’ The Pahlavi commentary renders, raki& 
tomak Atirpajakano, ‘Rak of three races, of Atirpajakin’? and 
he adds the gloss, aétun mén rét yemaleliindgo, ‘some say it is Ral’ 
Notice the footnote.” 

(b) The second of the Avestan passages which connects the name 
of Zoroaster with Raghé is in Ys. 19.18. Mention is there made of 
five regular rulers, ‘the lord of the house, the village, the province, 
and the country, and Zarathushtra as the fifth.’ This order, ss the 
text continues, holds good for all countries ‘except the Zarathush- 
trian Raji (or Raghi; is it Rat?’ ‘The Zarathushtrian Ragha 
(Rays Zarasustrif) has four lords, the lord of the house, the village, 
the province, and Zarathushtra as the fourth’ The text is 
appended. 

‘Yu. 10. 18, Kaya ratavd? nmanyd vieyd zantumd dakywmd sara 
Ousird pux8s. wham dahyungm yd any? rajoit zaraduserdiz. 
cabruratus raya zaragustri}. kaya ainhd ratavd? nmanyasa 
vleyasca rantumasca zaradustrd tairyd. This construction evi- 
dently signifies that the Dahyuwma, or governor, is everywhere the 
supreme head, but there is acknowledged one who stands above him 
as representative of the church, as well as state, the chief pontiff 
Zorosater (Zarathushtra), or ‘the supreme Zoroaster’ (Zarathushtrd- 
tema), as he is elsewhere termed (e.g. Ys. 96.1; Yt. 10. 115, eta.). 
In the papal see of Raghs, however, the temporal power (Dahyuma) 
and the spiritual lordship (Zarathushtra) are united in the one 
person.® For some reason Raghé is plainly the seat of the religious 
government. The Pahlavi version (ad loc.) speaks of it in connes- 
tion with Zoroaster as being ‘his own district’ (magid nafSman);* 
the Sanskrit of Nérydsang glosses the allusion by asserting that 


20 Darab D. P. Sanjana, Pahlavi 
Version of the Avesta Vendidad, p. 8, 
Bombay, 1896. 

2 Allusion has been made above 
(p. 202) to the question of » Raghs in 
‘Adarbaijan as possibly contrasted with 
the ‘Péyes of the Greek, or pomibly to 
a Roya Zaratuttriz different from Ral ; 
of. also the Anc. Pers, Ragé as 5 dis- 
‘trict or province, dahyw; Dut that is 
‘uncertain. 


* Bee also Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 
p- 170. 

‘Notice the use of ‘district,’ and 
elsewhere Raghé is « region as well aa 
a town of Media. On Greek allusions 
to ‘Péya:, see also Haag, Ahuna-Vat- 
tya-Formel, pp. 138-134 (=45-46), 
‘Miinshen, 1878, and the article which 
is referred to on the preceding page 
(@. 208, , 1). 
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Zoroaster was the fourth lord in this village, because it is his own 
—tasmin grime yat eviyam Galt asdu gurus’ oaturtho ’bhit.’ Ragha 
is plainly a centre of ecclesiastical power, as remarked above. This 
fact is further attested by Yakat (i. p. 244), who says there was a 
celebrated fortress ‘in the district of Dunb&wand, in the province of 
Bal’ (notice the latter expression), which was the stronghold of the 
chief priest of the Magians.* If Ragh& enjoyed such religious prom- 
inence there must have been ground for it, and we recall what was 
said above, in the Dabistén and Shahrastant’s statement, which con- 
neots Zoroaster’s mother’s family with Ral. 

(c) As s sequel to this, comes an interesting comment in the 
Selections of ZAt-sparam; this has already been noticed (p. 192), but 
it is worthy of being taken up again at this point, for it is a sort of 
Tranian adage like Macbeth’s Birnam wood and Dunsinane, In Zap. 
16. 11-12, an old proverbial affirmation is used to assert that some- 
thing is impossible, and that it would not happen—‘not though 
both the provinces of Ragh and Notar should arrive here together’; 
aud the explanatory comment on these proper names is added, ‘two 
provinces which are in Atar-patakan, such as are sixty leagues 
(parasang, ie. 210 to 240 miles) from Ctst.! Zaratisht arose 
from Bagh, and Vishtasp from Notar.’ The reet of the passage 
and the Dinkar{ occurrences of the proverb have been given above 
(pp. 192-193), and should be consulted. 

Bagh (Av. Bagh&) like Arabic Shiz is evidently a territorial 
designation as well as a town title, and certainly the Prophet’s 
family on the maternal side came from there, if we are to place any 
reliance on tradition. Now, if the Prophet was born in a city of 
Adarbaijan, whether in Urumiah, in the region of Shtz (Av. Cadcista, 
prob. Drumiah), or on the Darej River—and even Ragh itself appears 
frequently in Pahlavi to have been regarded as a part of this Jand — 
it is by no means unlikely that a man with a mission like Zoroaster 
would have been drawn to so important a place as Ragha was in 
antiquity, especially if it was the home of hia mother. All which 
would account for the association of the names together. An attempt 
‘thas been made by the present writer, in JAOS. xv. p. 228-232, more 
fully to amplify this connection of Ragh& with Zoroaster’s teaching 


1 CE. Splagel, Nertosengh's Sit. Ve- Dirt. de ta Perse, p. 88; Darmesteter, 
Deracts. dea Yaona, Leipzig, 1861, p.99. SBE. iv. p. xiviil. (1st ed.). 

"Gee Gotthell, References to Zoro- * It is important to consult the foot- 
eater, D. 46, n,; Barbier de Meynard, note on p. 198. 
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and preaching, especially by an attempted explanation of the word 
vajts io Yo. 53.97 But the passage and the commentary alike are 
difficult, and enough has been said already to show Zorcaster’s con- 
nection with this region. 

Conclusion as to Zorosster’s Native Place.— Zoroaster arose in 
western Iran. Apparently he was born somewhere in Adarbaijan. 
The places specially mentioned are Urumiah, Shiz (Av. Cadciata, 
prob. anc. Urumiah) and the river Darej. His mother’s family was 
connected with Ragha, which accounts for associating his name with 
that place; but it is not clear that this was the Median Ral (Pdéya: 
of the Greeks) although it was in the west. The latter seems to 
have been a district as well 2s town, and is sometimes regarded as 
® part of ancient Atar-patakan. Zoroaster’s youth was also cer- 
tainly passed in western Iran. 


I, SCENE OF ZOROASTER’S MINISTRY 
General Remarks 


The question regarding Zoroaster’s native place may be looked 
upon as haying been answered by placing it in western Iran, at 
least on the basis of present evidence and opinion. The question 
as to the scene or scenes of his religious activity, however, is 
& more unsettled problem. The uncertainty is doubtless due to the 
conditions of the case; missionary work by a reformer is not con- 
fined to a single field. Taking a general view, however, as stated 
on p. 186, scholars are divided between Media, in the broader sense, 
and Bactria, with a preponderance perhaps in favor of the former. 
The present writer has elsewhere maintained the ground that both 
sides of this question are possibly correct, in part, and that the con- 
flicting views may be combined and reconciled on the theory that 
the reformer’s native place was not necessarily the scene of his 
really successful prophetic mission.* In other words, the opinion 
was held that Zoroaster may have been a prophet without honer in 
his own country; that he arose, indeed, in western Iran, probably 
somewhere in Atropatene; that he presumably went at one time to 


1 First suggested by Geldner, HZ. 2 Jackson, Where was Zoroaster's 
xxviil, 202-208, and further discussed Native Place? JAOS. vol. xv. pp 
Dy the present writer in the article 221-252, New Haven, 1801. 
alluded to in the next note, 
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Ragh& (perhaps Media Bhagiana), but on finding this an unfruitful 
field he turned at last to Bactria. Under the patronage of Vishtdspa, 
his faith became an organized state religion; and then it spread, 
possibly through religious crusades, westward to Media and Persia. 
Progress was rapid; the fire of religious zeal was contagious; the dis- 
trict of Ragha, which was once a hot-bed of heresy (upard-vimandhim), 
became the head of the established faith of Media, Persia follows 
suit when she rises into power. That at least was suggested at the 
time —in other words that we have an earlier instance of the same 
story as Mohammed, or Mecca and Medina. 

Such a view, however, is mere theory or speculation, at least so far 
as Bactris and the exact spreading of the Creed is concerned. Never- 
theless it is not speculation built entirely upon baseless fabric. It 
has this in its favor, that it is based upon a combination of various 
statements in Zorcastrian literature which may be united with Arabic 
and Syriac material, and with Latin and Greck references, 80 a8 to 
make, in part at least, a fairly solid structure. The assumption of a 
double scene for Zoroaster’s life, first for his birth and earlier years, 
and second for his later years and death, has also been inferred by 
others, naturally from the tradition.’ It has an advantage in saving 
several points of tradition which would otherwise fall; but it is open 
to several serious objections which will be pointed out as the investi- 
gation proceeds. For the present, it will be a better plan simply to 
bring forward both sides of the question, the eastern and the western 
view, and to reserve final decision for later. The Bactrian side will 
firet be presented; the arguments in favor of Media will then be 
arrayed to offset this. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, it is proper to recall that we 
have no direct evidence to prove that Zoroaster spent the first thirty 
yeara of his life anywhere but in his native land, if we assume that 
to be Adarbaijan. At the age of thirty came the Revelation, the 
opening of his ministry, and the first of the eeven visions thas filled 
the ten or twelve years which elapsed until Maidhysi-mionha 
the creed, and King Vishtaspa was converted. The whole of this 
question hes been examined in Chapter IV. As it was there stated 


180 Angnetil du Perron, Zend- view (but with modification), Spiegel, 
Avesta, T. £ pt 2, pp. 5, 20. (An- Eran, Alertwmek. i. 708, ii. 171, On 
quetil's Mem. da 7’ Acad. des Bel. Lett. the other hand, notice what is said by 
‘T. xxi p. 370 seq., as noted also by Geiger, OFX. pp. 488-403. 

Kanga, Extracts, p. 65.) A similar 
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we have information from the Dinkart (see pp. 43-46 above), that 
Zoroaster went and preached before the Turanian Atrvalti-dang 
after the first conference with Ormazd; furthermore, that he ex- 
pounded the teneta of his faith to Parshat-gaéu in Sagastin. From 
this it is manifest that during the first two yeara he must, at all 
eventa, have been in the east, apparently both northeast and south- 
east, even if one maintains the view that Vishtaspa lived nearer to 
the region of his own native land. 

‘This tradition of wanderings to remote lands is in keeping with 
the Gathd psalm of dejection, Him nomdi sem, kubri namdi ayent, 
‘to what land am I to turn, whither am I to turn,’ Ys. 46, 1 seq. 
An echo of it, moreover, as already stated (p. 200), is perhaps to 
be recognized in Ibn al-AthiIr, who recounts how Zoroaster goes 
from Adarbsijin to Persia, then to India,’ China, Turkestan, 
Forghf&inah, and that he finally converts Vishtaspa, who seems in 
this account to be in the east. Perhaps these statements regarding 
India are due to Zoroaster’s having been in Sagastan or Seiat&in (see 
also footnote below) which forms part of the territory of White 
India* It may be noticed that Ammianus Marcellinus also makes 
Hystaspes (or is it Zoroaster) pass some time studying in India 
(see Appendix IL, p. 167). So much for the two years that fol- 
lowed the first ecstatic vision, and which correspond to different 
scenes in Zoroaster’s missionary labors! 

By the close of this period, Zoroaster appears to have wended his 
way gradually back again toward his native country, as may be 
inferred from the different localities in which the visions of the next 
eight years took place. Consult the Map. The second, third, and 
fourth visions took place on the homeward route to the south of the 
Caspian Sea, if the identifications in Chapter IV. be correct. Tho 
fifth and sixth visions were beheld in the region of the river Daitys 
and Mount Asnavant (Mount Sahend and the Kizel Uzen; of. pp. 41, 
48). Finally, the last interview with the archangels was manifested 
to him at his own home on the river Darej (pp. 34, 49, 194), which 
would agree with the Avesta (Vd 19. 4, 11), as this vision is also 
associated with the temptation by Ahriman. But now for the Bao- 
trian question ! 

13s ft Sagastin (Parsbat-gia) and == * On ‘ White India,’ the provinces 
Taran (Afirvaiti-dang)? Cf. p.89,n. of Iran which border upon Indis, see 
above. See also next note and Darmesteter, Le ZA, ii 4, 18,0, and 
references, cf. above, pp. 44, n. 4, 73, n, 3, 87, 2. 

1, 178, and p. 310, 
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L. Bactria and the Hast, or the View that Zoroaster's Ministry was i 
Bastern Iran 

Irrespective of the question of the scene of Zoroaster’s activity, 
the whole problem of the hame of the Avesta itself, as a literary 
composition and religions work, has long been a common subject of 
disoussion.! The assumption of # Bactrian kingdom which ante- 
dsted the Median empire, or at least preceded the rise of the Achae- 
menian power, bas generally been maintained by scholars, especially 
by the historian Doncker.’ Criticiams of this view will be men- 
tioned later; but it is important to notice that one of the strongeat 
supporters of an eastern Iranian civilization, judging from geo- 
graphical and ethnographical allusions in the Avesta, is the Iranist, 
Wilhelm Geiger.* 

The Avesta itself does not give any definite statement with 
respect to the situation of Vishtdspa’s capital, nor do the Pahlavi 
texta, to be discussed below, seem more explicit. Nevertheless, the 
Avestan geographical allusions tend to gravitate toward the east, 
rather than toward the west.‘ The heroic sagas of the royal line of 
kings in the Avestan Yashts are located for the most part in the 
east. According to the Zamyid Yasht (esp. Yt. 19. 66-69), the 
home of the Kavi dynasty is in Seistan, and this is important to con- 
sider because of its bearing on the claim for the east and for Bactria. 
Firdausi, a native of Tis, moreover, places the scene of the Vish- 
taspe-Gushtasp cycle in eastern and northeastern Iran, as will be 
more fully explained below.’ According to Firdaus! (Daktkt), 
Yakot, Mirkhond, and others, Balkh was founded by Vishtdsp’s 


father, Lobrisp.£ On the Greco-Bactrian coins is found an 
1 For some bibliographical refer- 392-296; cf. also in Sybel's Histor. 
‘ences, 86 p. 186. Zeitechr. N. F. 8.1 seq. Again, it is 


% Geachichte des Alterthums, iv. 16 
neq. ; Nbldeke, Persia, in Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, xvill. 661 (9th ed.) ; 
‘Tomaschek, Baltria, Baktriane, Bak- 
Wwianot, in Pauly’s Real-Enoycl. ii. 
col, 2806 seq. (neue Bearb.). 

§ Ostirantsche Kultwr, Erlangen, 
1883; Vaterland w. Zettalter des Avesta 
in Sited. d. K. B, Acad., May, 1804; 
Grundriss d. tron. PAG. i 880. This 
‘view is criticised by Splegel, ZDMG. 
xxxy, 636, and rejected, ZDMG. xii 


opposed by de Harles, Das alter und 
Heimath des Avesta, in BB, xil 109 
6q.; cf. also AbA. d. Berliner Or. Con- 
gress, ii. 270-277. The arguments in 
favor of Bacteia from the classics are 
most strongly presented by Rapp, 
ZDMG. xix. 27-88 (1865). 

4Geldner, Gdr. d. iran. PAi. ii. 88. 

+See also Noldeke in Gdr. d. tran. 
Pail. fi. 181. 

*Firdaustl, Livre des Rois, tr. 
‘Mobi, iv. 234; YakOt in Barbier de 
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APOOACIO (i.e. Aurvataspa, Lohraap), evidently as heros epony- 
mos of the place.’ Albirint states that ‘Balkh was the original resi- 
dence of the Keyanians,’ and Mirkhond speaka of Lohrisp as ‘the 
Bactrian.’* Tabari similarly states that Lohrasp ‘established his 
residence at Balkh,’ where he places the seat likewise of Lohrisp’s 
gon and successor, Vishtasp;* yet it must not be forgotten in this 
connection that Tabarl also considers Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus to 
have been generals under Lobrisp and Vishtésp* Mastdi joins in 
regarding Balkh as the royal capital until the seat of government 
was transferred westward to Irak in the time of Hamat’ Other 
Persian and Arabic chroniclers and geographers place the seat of 
the Kayanian empire, at the time of Lohrisp and Vishtasp, in Bao- 
tria, ie. to the north of Seistan, and there is a tradition about a 
portrait of Zoroaster at Balkh, as will be noticed in Appendix VIL 
The author of the Zartusht Namah and the Cangranghacah Namah, 
who was himself a native of Ral, localizes the acene of the meeting 
‘between Zoroaster and VishtSsp in Balkh, where he also represents 
the famous debate between Zoroaster and the Brahman Cangrang- 
haeah to have taken place (of. p. 85 seq. above). This is interesting 
when we consider that the writer came from the west and from a 
city which was so closely associated with Zoroaster’s name; he must 
have had some strong tradition to that effect; his work, moreover, 
is known to be based upon Pahlavi authorities,* In the Dinkart, 
the meeting took place first on a ‘race-course’ (aspinvar), but the 
locality is not indicated, of. p. 59, n. 2 above. From the Pahlavi 
treatise ‘Wonders of Sagastin’ it appears that at one time (perhaps 
after his conversion) Vishtaspa had conferences with Zoroaster and 
his apostles in Seistin—see passage tranalated below, p. 212. 


Meynard'a Dict. de la Perse, p. 113; 
Mirkhond, Hist. of Pers. Kings, t. 
Shee, London, 1883. 

1 See Tomasohek's article, Bakiria, 
in Pauly's Real-Encyelopacdie, 1, col. 
9812-2818. Consult Stein, Zoroastrian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins in 
Babyl. and Or. Record, 1. 187 909. 
notice = dissenting view by Darme- 
stoter, Le ZA. ti. 488. 

* albirtini, Chronology, tt. Sachaa, 
p. 100, London, 1879, and Mirkhond, 
tr. Shea, pp. 50, 264, 273. 

® Tabadt, Chronique de Tadari, tra- 


Guite sur la version persane @’ Abou-AR 
Mo‘hammed Bet ‘amt, par Zotenberg, i 
‘1p. 401 2eq, ; cf. similar allusions in Gott- 
hell, References to Zoroaster, pp.86-40, 

‘ Furthermore, for the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Lobrasp (1), see 
Malogt Khirat, #7. 64-67, tr. Wert, 
SBE. xxiv. 64-65, and Yakot in Bar- 
bier de Meynard's Dtct. de ta Perse, 
p. 360. See alec p. 91, n. 2 above. 

© Magondi, Les Prairies d'Or, tr. 
Barbier de Meynard, ii. p. 120. 

* Zortusht Namah, tr. Rastwick, in 
Wilson, Parsi Religion, p. 408. 
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To return to Firdausl As mentioned above, the Shah Namah 
connects Lohrasp with Balkb, and describes how the youthfal Vish- 
tsp quits the realm and passes the first years of his life in the 
west, in Ram (the Byzantine Empire).! He returna from thenoe to 
assume the aceptre of authority. It is not specifically stated that 
the yeara which directly followed were actually passed in Balkh, 
but it is certain that the last part of his reign is regarded as being 
passed there. Lobrisp himself lives there in retirement after 
Vishtasp had mounted the throne, and the lapse of time is shown 
also by the fact that Zoroaster is now spoken of as an old man 
(Pers. pir)! Perhaps Vishtasp formed a link between the east and 
the west, if the texts seam to imply a break in the regular succes- 
sion aa he came to the throne; see p. 223, n. 1 below. 

At this point we may turn again to our earlier Iranian sources. 
As previously observed, neither the Avesta nor the Pahlavi writings 
are explicit in their statements as to the sitmation of Vishtaspa’s 
capital, The Dinkart, it is true, speaks several times of the ‘abode’ 
(man), ‘residence’ (baba), or ‘lofty residence’ (buland m&niind) of 
‘Vishtasp, but there is nothing precise as to the location.” The gen- 
eral allusions to Notar, moreover, have already been noticed above, 
p. 192, and they will be referred to again, p. 222. The nearest 
approach in the Avesta to a definite statement regarding Vishtaspa’s 
whereabouts is found in two references to places where he offera 
sacrifice for victory in battle over Arejat-aspe in the holy war of the 
Religion, or when on a religious crusade. One of these sacrifices is 
offered ‘on the farther side of the water of Frazdanava’ (Yt. 5. 108, 
pase Apom frardinaom) for victory over three unbelievers one of 
whom is the inveterate foe, Arejataspa (Yt. 5. 109, Tpéryavantom 
duidainem | Petanemoa daévayasnem | drvaatemoa Arajat-cspam).‘ 
But in Yt. 9. 29 = Yt. 17. 49, the same sacrifice is offered again by 
Vishtaspa for victory over exactly the same three foes, but includ. 
ing also the names of a number of other enemies; and (important 
to keep in mind) the sacrifice of this latter passage is not celebrated 


1 Bee pp. 72-78. clades India among the lands to which 
3 Bee also Mobi, tr. fy, 208. ‘Vishtisp spread the gospel of Tran (af. 
4 Compare note on p. 68. Mobl, iv. pp. 848-844; and above, p. 


41 might possibly be suggested that 84 oe; observe likewise Darmesteter, 
wo have in the name Tithrysvant as Le ZA. iil, Introd. p. 90), Buteucha 
distant allusion to the Tantra philoso- conjecture could add little in favor of 
phy of India; the Shih Namah in- the eastern view. 
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near the Frazddnava, but is offered up on the farther side of the 
river Daity&. Still further, Vishtaspa’s brother Zairivairi (Zartr), 
who is mentioned directly after VishtSspa’s eacrifice by the Frazda- 
nava in the earlier passage, likewise offers similar worship on the 
game spot (Daitya), with an identical wish (Yt. 5. 112-113, pase 
Gps Daityayd); and directly afterwards in the same Yasht (Yt, 5. 
116) Arejat-aspa invokes the same divinity near Vourukasha (Caspian 
Sea) for victory over Vishtasps. This latter point will be taken 
up hereafter, pp. 212-218. 

It is necessary to comment anew on the suggested identification of 
these places. From the discussion above, pp. 41,197, it isto be inferred 
thatthe Daitya was a sort of border stream in the wost, to be identified 
with the Kizel Uzen or Saféd Rad. The river Kizel Uzen is the 
classic “Auapor of Ptolemaens, in Atropatene, and Andreas describes 
it as a natural ‘markacheide.’' The Avestan word pasne is appar- 
ently used with a river name like the Latin usage of trans in Trans- 
Bhenanus (opp. Cis-Alpinus), oompare the modern Iranian designation 
of Bis-P1, ‘ before the rivers,’ as opposed to Bii-Pas, ‘back of the 
rivers,’ used in the adjoining territory of Gilan.* The various streama 
which flow into the river today would answer to the tributaries of 
the Daitya that are mentioned in the Dinkart and Zatsparam.’ 
This is the river of the ‘ Law,’ and the river which Zoroaster appar- 
ently crosses on his way to convert Visht&sp.* 

The Frazd&nava, on the other hand, is to be sought in Seistan, 
in the oast, if we accept the statement of the Bandahishn (Bd. 92. 5), 
and is probably to be identified with the Ab-istadah lake, aouth of 
Ghaznt’ Being a member of the Kayanian line, Kavi Vishtaapa 


Andress, Amardos, in Pauly's 
Beal-Encyl., neue Bearb., 

1804, vol. L ool 1785, L 44. 

§ Refer to Andreas, loc. cit. ll. 60-61, 
‘whose transcription ‘ BIs-Pis' is here 
followed. Cf. also de Morgan, Mission 

on Perse, 1. 200, 

* Dk. 7, 8. 61-56; Zep. 81. 5, 92.9. 
I believe that in Dk. 7. 20. 80, we are 
to read mayd-1 14 (not Dai), as noted 
by West, SBE. xlvil. 25, n. 2, and 
sompare the Sha; river of Bd 90. 7, 
SBE. v.77; although there would be 
Ro real inconsistency in D&it, as con- 


trasted with Pourushaspa's dwelling on 
‘the Darej, as that may have been the 
home to which he removed after his 
marriage ; see suggestion on p. 192. 

4 Zaxtasht Namah, p. 491, 

* This view is opposed to Lagardo's 
Hrasdin in Armenia (Beitrige sur 
dakiv. Lex. p. 98), but I agres with 
Geiger's estimate of Hrasdiin in OLE. 
p.108. ‘Ths identification of Fraeda- 
nave with Ab-istddah is mentioned by 
West (SBZ. v. 86, n. 8) an being from. 
Tustl (see his Handd. der Zendepracke, 
B 197 b), although Justi now seme 
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1s naturally associated with Seistin and Lake Frasdan. The Pahlavi 
treatise, ‘Wonders of the Land of Sagastén,’ makes Seistdn the 
place of Vishtasp’s first religious propaganda, and apparently also « 
place where Vishtasp conferred with Zoroaster and other apostles of 
the Faith, on matters of religions importance Iam indebted to Dr. 
‘West’s kindness for a translation of the ‘Wonders’; the passage 
(Wond. of Sag. § 6) reads: ‘King Visht&sp produced the progress 
of religion on Lake Frazdn, first in Sagastan, and afterwards in the 
other provinces; also King Vishtasp, in conference with Zaratasht, 
and Sén6, son of Ahimstat of Bast," because his disciples of Zara- 
tisht have been the firat in his long discipleship, (made) the various 
Nasks proceed in a family of the good, for the parpose of keeping 
the religion of Sagastdin progreasive for being taught.’ We remem 
ber also that Zoroaster went in his earlier years to Seistan to preach 
to Parshat-giu (pp. 44-45). According to Firdausf, King Vishtasp 
(Gushtasp) was engaged upon a religious crusade in Seistin and 
ZabUlistén," and was at the abode of the old hero Rustam, who still 
held out against conversion to Zoroastrianism, when the Turanians 
under Arjisp stormed Balkh, slew Lohr&sp in battle before the 
walls, and killed Zoroaster.‘ Vishtdsp returns from Seistin for 
the finally routing of Arjasp! 

Tt must be acknowledged that the twofold sacrifice by Vishtaap, 
once on the Frazdanava and once on the Daitya, causes some diffi- 
culty in connection with the identification of scenes in the Holy 
‘Wars. As already observed, the Frazdinava sacrifice, when placed 
in Seist&n, certainly refers to the second and final invasion, The 
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rather to incline toward the view of 
Hyasdin in Armenia, jodging from 
Preuss. Jahrb, Bd. 88, pp. 266-257. 
Gelger, OZK. p. 108, notices the iden- 
tification of Frazdénayva with the Ab- 
istadah, but he prefers to explain the 
matter differently. 

1 Seo West in Gdr. d. gran. Phi. ii. 
ns. - 

5 Dr. West notes that this place is 
described by ths pseudo Ibn-Haukal 
as on the river Hérmand, between 
Ghor and the lake (see Ouseley's Ort- 
ental Geography, p. 206) ; 1 wasthere- 
fore in Selstin. 


* Cf, Mobl, tr. tv. pp. 355, 406; and 
also Vullers, Fragments uber Zoroas 
ter, Bonn, 1881, p. 07 and p. 125, 
‘n, 63. 

4 Shah Namah, ed. Vollere-Lav- 
dausr, fil. pp. 1559-1560 ; but there is 
some uncertainty owing to a variation 
inthe reading. Thus, Xth in hérdadrd 
‘eA kunt; and again, ira hérbadrd bi- 
‘Rust; but a few Hues further on (p. 
1660) the desth is proved by hrbadrd 
damah sar sadand. 

* Mohl, iv, 854, 855, 365. 
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Daity’ sacrifice, we may presume, refers to the first invasion, if we 
make the twofold division mentioned on p. 105; but it is not easy 
to reconcile this with the assumption that the acenes of the first war 
belong rather to the territory of Merv (p.114). Perhaps the Daitya 
sacrifice is not to be pressed as referring to a epecial incident, and 
perhaps the prayer was general; or Vishtisp was crusading in the 
west at the time; history offers examples of a Christian king of 
Europe offering up his prayers in the land of the Saracens, Dar- 
mesteter’ does not seem to think it imperative to take the Daitya 
ancrifice too seriously in the face of the Frazdanava passage which 
gives a scene located in Seistdn; or, be thinks, the Daitya allusion 
may be & reminiscence of the Median origin of Vishtaspa himself. 
‘Nevertheless, there is a certain discrepancy which must fairly be 
noticed, and having stated the difficulty we may turn to such argu- 
menta as can be brought up to show that Vishtdspa’s foe, Arejat- 
aspa, belongs rather to the east than to the west. Thi introduces 
the problem of the situation of Arejataspa’s kingdom, and the 
acene of the Holy Wars already alluded to. 

In the Avesta, Arejat-aspa is a Hyaonian (Av. H'yaona, Phi. Xyon)? 
The name A-yaona, according to the ordinarily accepted view, is iden- 
tical with the nation of the classic Chionite.* The identification, 
however, has been doubted by some. The subject is commented on 
by Darmesteter,‘ and especially by Geiger, and both of these achol- 
ars think (as well as Justi, see footnote) that there is authority 
also for the tradition which places the Hysonians toward the east, 
even if they were located in the Glin territory in the time of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (19.1.2). The Shah Namah tradition cer- 
tainly looks upon Arjaap as a Turanian, and places hia kingdom 
on the other side of the Jihtn (Oxus), and it makes him despatch 
envoys from the city of Khallakh to Vishtasp (Gusht&sp) in Balkh.’ 
In the native lexicons, according to Vullers, Khailakh or Khallukh 


1 Lg ZAM. p. Iexaill, 

See Yt. @. 80-81, 17. 50-51, 19. 87, 
and the references on p. 104, n. 3. 

* Spiegel in Sybel'n Histor. Zete- 
shrift, N. F. 8, p. 18; aleo other 
‘Writers as noted below. 

« Darmeeteter does not seem certain 
of it in Le ZA. tii. p. levxlii aeq. ; of 
also Geiger in Sitsd. d. K. B. Acad., 
1894, p, 998 veq., and in bis Yazkdr in 


Sitsb., Ma, 1890, p. 75. Juati allows 
also the pomibility of placing the 
‘Hyscnisns in the east on the suthor- 
ity of Joshua the Stylite ; see Preuss. 
Jahrb. Ba. 68, p. 256; but Justi favors 
‘the went. 

5 Firdausi, Livre des Rots, tr. Mol, 
fv. pp. 802, 808, 319, 896 bia, 949, 380, 
441, 459, 548, 558. 
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.) is described as ‘a great city in Turkestan in the distriet of 
at’? In any case, it in evident that the kingdoms of Arjasp 
and Vishtésp cannot have been far separated from each other. 
‘The question of the invasion or invasions may now be taken up. 

According to the sources which the Shah Namah must have made 
use of (and we may infer the same from the Dinkar and Zatspa- 
ram)" there were, apparently, two separate invasions by Arjisp, 
although the Avesta seems to speak of the war singly as ‘the War 
of Religion.’ The special chapter above on this subject (Chap. 1X.) 
should be consulted. The Yajkar-1 Zarirén alludes only to what we 
may regard as the first of Arjisp’s wars, and lays the scene in the 
neighborhood of the plain of Merv.’ Similarly, in this connection, 
the Shah Namah speaks of the Jfhfin or Oxus, and the territory 
adjacent‘ (consult the Map). The scene of the battles of the 
second war was Khorassin, if we follow the Shih Namah and 
notice an incidental allusion in the Bondahishn’ The circum- 
stances of Arjisp’s second invasion need not be repeated; see 
Chapter IX. If we follow the Shah Namah we may presume that 
Vishtadspa, after receiving news of the storming of Balkh, started 
from Seistan to join the forces of his son, Farshidvard, whom he had 
appointed ruler of Khorasein. The first meeting between Vishtasp 
and the invader Arjisp may therefore have resulted in an enguge- 
ment in Khoragsin, From Firdaus{!, we may judge that this open- 
ing engagement of the second war, which is evidently counted as a 
part of the Balkh misfortune, was not successful for the Iranians.* 
An attempt may be made to locate the scene. 

Now, the Bahman Yasht (3. 9), when speaking of three distinct 
times of orisis and trial in the history of the Religion, eays: ‘the 
second was when thou, O Zaratisht the Spitdman! receivedst the 
Religion, and hadst thy conference, and King Vishtasp and Arjaap, 
miscreated by Wrath, were, through the War of the Religion, in the 
combat of Spét-razhtr (“the hoary forest”);’ and the text adds » 


1Vullers, Fragments Gber Zoroae- 
ter, p. 131, where the Persian ‘s quoted, 
and Lezicon Persioum, 1 706, 714. 
Bee also Stelngase, Persian-Engiish 
Dictionary, pp. 467, 471. 

4 See chronologioal scheme by Wort, 
SBE. xvii. p. xxx; of. Appendix DL. 

"YZ, 913. 


4 Mohl, tr. ty. 309. 

* Bd. 18, 83-94, given in full on 
p. 818, 

© Notice that the Bindebishn (Bd. 
19. 83) scknowledges an occasion 
where there was ‘confusion among 
‘the Iranians,’ but they were ‘saved’; 
cf, p. 816 below. 
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comment: ‘some have ssid it was in Pars’! The Avesta mentions 
the ‘ White Forest,’ but not in connection with Arejat-aspa’s name. 
‘The Spaéitita Rasura in the Aveata, is the amphitheatre of the great 
conflict between the earlier Iranian king, Haosrava, and his enemy, 
Anurvasira’ According to Justi, the White Forest ia in Kohistan, 
a part of Khoragean (Jat. $3, long. 59; consult Map), between Kat 
and Birjand.* As a mere conjecture, in order to endeavor to recon- 
cile difficulties, it might be suggested that we have here an allusion, 
perhaps, to the engagement that preceded the Jast in the war. In 
other words, as the White Forest seems to have been a designation 
covering & good deal of territory, it might be argued that Vishtasp 
pushed onward, then northward to the mountains of Nishapir and 
Mesh-hed, not far from the high citadel where his son Isfendiar waa 
confined. 

This citadel, as related by the Sh&h Namah, was the monntain 
fortress of Gumbadin or Gunbedan (louis) Ite location is 
in Khorasedn,’ for this fastness of Isfendiar is evidently Mount 
Spent6-dita of the Avesta (Yt. 19. 6), and Spend-yat of the Pablavi 
(Bd, 12, 2, 23), situated on the ‘Var of Revand,’ which latter has 
been identified with the Bar mountains, northwest of Nishaptr, in 
an interesting article by Houtum-Schindler.* The Baondahiahn 
adds details of the battle that enable us still further to locate the 
scene where Viahtésp himself had to take refuge in a mountain in 
Khorassiin, where he was beleaguered,’ until the heroic Isfendiar is 
released from his chains and gains the victory. All this has been 
described above (p. 119 seq.), but the Baindahishn passage is impor- 
tant enough to repeat it again in fall :— 


4 Shah Némah, ed. VullereIan- 
daner, iff. p. 1650, L 156; of, treduc- 
tion de Mohi, iv. pp. 854, 870, 456. 

5 But Mirkhond (tr. Shea, p. 200) 
saya he was ‘imprisoned in the For. 


1 West, SBE. y. 218, As for the 
usage of ‘Pars,’ tt must be remembered 
thet Sagastin iteelf is spoken of as 8 
part of Para in Pahlavi literature (Bd. 
18, 0, 90. 29; sce SBE. v. pp. 8%, 


81). 

“Yt. 16. 81-82; of Yt, 6. 40-50; 
‘Yt 18. 77. 

+ Justi, Namenduch, p. 43, ‘ Aurwa- 
sira, Konig am Weissen Wald, d. i. 
Dascht-i Beya; im K6histin von Qain 
‘und Birjand, Gegner des Kawa Hus- 
Yewa (Kal Xnsreu), Yt. 15. 81. Byl- 
‘weindineh, 242. 


tress of Girdkth, in the district of 
Badbar.’ To which Shes adds, stating 
that Rodbar is a district of the Jebal 
or Irak Ajem!. 

* The Tdentifieation of Some Persian 
Places, in The Academy, No. 780, p. 
‘812 seq., May 1, 1886; of. also Justl, 
Habeh. d. Zendaprache, p. 805. 

* For allusions to the ‘mountain,’ 
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Bd. 12. 17-18; ‘The Padashkhvargar mountain is that which is 
in Taparistan and the side of Gilan. The Revand mountain is in 
Khorisin, on which the Barzhin fire was established. (32-34): 
From the same Padashkhvargar mountain unto Mount Kamish, 
which they call Mount Madofryat (“ Come-to-help”) — that in which 
Vishtasp routed Arjisp—is Mount Miyan-i-daaht (“mid-plain”), 
and was broken off from that mountain there. They say, in the 
War of the Religion, when there was confusion among the Iranians 
it broke off from that mountain, and slid down into the middle of 
the plain; the Iranians were saved by it, and it was called “Come- 
to-help” by them. The Gand&va{ mountain is likewise there, on the 
Ridge of Vishtisp (pitt-i Vistdspan) at the abode of the BarzhIn- 
Mitré fire, nine leagues to the west.’ Mount Madofryat (Come-to- 
help) has been identified by Houtum-Schindler with the mountain 
near the present town of Farlimad, northward of the high road 
between Abb&sibid and MazinSn, and it is thus evidently a part of 
the Jagatai range? The Ridge of Vishtisp may be identical with 
the mountains, Binalid Kuh, running northwest from Nish&par, a 
little to the west of the modern Gundbad (lat. 36. 40; long, 59. 5— 
see Map). The region where the final battle took place, with the 
utter rout of Arjasp and the triumph of Iran over Turan, may be 
regarded as occupying a territory to the east of MiAn-i-dasht in 
Khorassin (lat. 36. 30; long. 56.10—see Map, square Gb). The 
caravan road between Mifini-dasht and Zaidar is still famous to-day 
for marauding attacks of the Turkomans upon pilgrims and travel- 
Jers." 

The location of the sacred fires may be taken up in this con- 
nection. Vishtisp’s special fire, Barzhin Mitré, is in Khorassin as 
already discussed in the pages devoted to the subject of the Sacred 
Fires (Chap. VIIL). From the passage just quoted (Bd. 19, 17- 
18, 32-34) and from Bad. 17. 8 there seems to remain little doubt on 
that point. The Shah Namah implies a similar location, and three 
Mohammedan writers state that the special fire of Zoroaster, which 
is the Barhzin Mitrd, was in the neighborhood of Nishaptr. For the 
references, see p. 100. But more important still in connection with 


of. Mohl, Ltore des Rots, iv. 867,870, 86-87; long. 86-57) on the map in 
878, 884, Carzon's Persia and the Persian Ques- 
1 West, SBE. v. 40-41, Hon, ip. 245. 
1 Bee The Academy, p. 818, May 1, * Curzon, Persia and the Persian 
1886, The town is easily located (lat. Question, 1. 276-277, 280-281. 
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the ancient pyraea of Zoroastrianism, ia the tradition of the 
Bandshiehn (Bd. 17. 6) regarding the second famous fire, the fire 
Frobak (Farnbag). This fire originally was located in Khoraamia 
or Ohorasmia (Phi. KivGriiem) on the eastern side of the Caspian 
Sea—the region of igneous oil fountains, and it was removed by 
‘Vishtasp to the east, to Cabul, or as the text reads: ‘In the reign of 
King Vishtasp, upon revelation from the religion, it was established 
out of Khvarizem, at the Roshan (“shining”) mountain in Kavn- 
listan, the country of Kavul (Kabul), just ss it remains there even 
now.’ This latter would make another distinct association of 
Vishtasp with the east. 

In addition to the central or eastern location of two of the sacred 
fires which are directly connected with Visht&sp’s name, we may 
also recall the story of the cypress which Zoroaster planted to com- 
memorate the event of Vishtisp’s conversion. ‘This hallowed tree 
was planted at Kishmar in Khorassin, and it is spoken of in the 
Shah Namah as ‘the cypress of Kishmar.’* It must also be 
remembered that, according to the Shah Namah, Khorassin was 
under the suzerainty of one of Vishtssp’s sons, as well as it was 
the amphitheatre of the final Holy War. 

‘These latter points are of interest also in connection with Floigl’s 
claim that Vishtaspa, of the Avesta, is identical with the historical 
Hystaspes, father of Darius; and that he belonged in the region 
of Hyrcania and ancient Parthia. Floigl’s monograph should be 
consulted.‘ 

Tt may incidentally be added that the Armenian historian, 
Thomas Arzroun! (4.p. tenth century) follows the tradition that 
Zoroaster was the opponent of Ninus and Semiramis and was de. 
feated by them, but Semiramis made him commander of Babylon, 
Khoujistan, and of all eastern Persia, and he adds, ‘Zradasht, 
although possessing the countries to the east of Persia, did not cease 
to harass Assyria.’* This would associate him also with the east. 


1 Bd. 17, 6, tr. West, SBE. v. 68. ‘Mohl, iv. 202-398; cf. also Appendix 
2 %¢ most be stated, however, that IL, pp. 168-164, 
the reading Xdoul (Kabul) ts ques- 4 Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, Leip- 
toned by Darmesteter, Ze ZA. 1154; ig, 1881, e.g. pp. 14, 15, 17, eto. 
and ace the discussion above in Chap. "Bee Brosset, Collection d’Histo- 
VIL p. 69, n. 4 viens arméniens, i 80, Bt. Péters- 
* Sare-t Kifmar; eve VollereLan- bourg, 1874. See Appendix VL § 1 
daner, SAah Nome, iil. 1498-1409, and below. 
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Furthermore, it should be noticed that Mills upholds the eastern 
region, at least as the place of origin of the Gathis. He reviews 
some of the indications which point to the west, as presented 
by Darmesteter; but after examining into the character of the 
civilization, and noticing points of Indo-Iranian unity and like- 
ness to the Veda, and judging also from the spirit of the Gathis, 
whose antiquity he emphasizes, Mills is led to believe that ‘the 
mane of the Gathic and original Zorcastrianiam was in the north. 
east of Iran, and that the later Avesta was composed during the 
hundreds of years during which the Zarathushtrian tribes were 
migrating westward into Media’? A discussion of the Avestan cal- 
endar led the Sanskrit scholar Roth strongly to support Bactria.* 
The younger Iranist Horn favors eastern Iran as the first scene, at 
least, of Zoroastrianism.‘ On the views of Tiele, see note below.’ 

Réeumé of the Eastern View. —-Among various points that may 
‘be brought up in favor of placing ViahtAspa in eastern Iran, and of 
believing that Zoroaster’s prophetic career, at least, was associated 
chiefly with that territory, is the predominance of geographical allu- 
sions in the Avesta rather to eastern Iran. The Avesta does not 
state where Kavi Visht&spa’s kingdom was located; but it recog- 
nizes thet the Kavi dynasty came from Seistan (Yt. 19. 66 seq.): 
The Iranian tradition which is found in Mohammedan writers is 
almost unanimous in placing Visht&sp’s kingdom in the east, in Bao- 
tria, Among arguments which may be drawn from Pahlavi litera 
ture is the fact that the Bandahishn clearly locates the scene of the 
routing of Arjésp in the territory of Khorassin. One of the sacred 
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1 SBE. xxi. Introd. pp. xxvii-xxx, 

0p. colt. p. xxvil. 

* Roth, Der Kalender das Avesta, 
a. a w., in ZDMG. xxiv. 1-24; of. 
especially pp, 16-19 (criticised by 
de Harles ; see p. 219 below). 

“Horn, Die Hetche der Meder 
‘und Porser, in Hellwaldt’s Kulturge 
schichte, 4 Aufl. 1. 382. 

*Tiele, in bis early work entitled 
De Godedienst van Zarathustra, von 
Aaar ontetaan tn Bakirid tot den vat 
van Act Oud-Persische Rik (Haarlem, 
1664), maintained the Bactrian view 
that was common at the time, So 


also in the genealogical table in his 
article ‘Religions,’ in Enoyclopadia 
Britannica, vol. xx. p, 60 (9th ed.), 
and in his Geschiedenis van den Godo- 
dienst, p. 174 (Amsterdam, 1876), But 
mow, if I understand his latest view 
aright, he believes in northwestern 
‘Iran as the cradle at least of the Zoro- 
astrian Reform: ‘Ook fk nelg reer 
tot de meening dat de earathustrischs 
hervorming van noordwestelijk Iran is 
ultgegan’ (Jets over de owdheld van 
Ast Avesta, Aanteskening, in Mede- 
decling d. H. Ak, 3 de Reeka, Deel 
‘XL Amsterdam, 1895, pp. 884 and375). 
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fires is connected with Khorsssin; another was removed from Kho- 
rasmia to the east. And now that so much has been said in favor 
of eastern Iran, including Bactria, we may pass without comment to 
the west and consider the claims of Media. 


2, Media and the West, or the View that Zorcaster’s Ministry was 
in bia Native Country, Western Iran 


It has been indicated sufficiently that a number of specialists, de 
Harlez, Spiegel, Justi, and others, associate the earliest history of 
Zoroastrianism not with Bactria and the east, but alone with Media, 
in its broad sense, and the west. 

C. de Harlez, for example, in treating of the origin and home 
of the Avesta, as noted above, leaves eastern Iran out of considera- 
tion. His discussion of the subject should be read; there is space 
here only to outline the reasona which lead him to confine the 
Avesta and Zoroastrianism to Media, 1 summarize them from the 
last article mentioned in the footnote: (1) Zoroastrianism and 
the Avesta is the work of the Magi, a tribe of Media, and the Magi 
are the Atharvans (wipafo:) of the Avesta. (2) The chief seat of 
the religion was the southern and southeastern coast of the Caspian 
Sea, as shown by the peculiar manner in which the peoples of the 
Caspian region and Hyrcania dispose of their dead. (8) Raghé in 
Modis was the chief seat of the priesthood, and Media, therefore, 
was the centre of the Avestan religion. (4) The legend which 
makes Bactria the cradle of Zoroaster’s faith, and claims that Vish- 
faspa was king and ruler of Bactria, is late; it comes, in fact, from 
medimval times. Eastern Iran, in general, remains in the back- 
ground until the time of the Achasmenidae.* Finally (5), the Parsi 
books themselves regard Zoroaster as arising from Media; and, 
even though many medisval sources connect Visht&sp with Baotria, 
as mentioned, there is not entire consistency in this, for some of 
them place him in Persis. The epitomist Khvandamir, for example, 
in his life of Gushtasp, saya that this king had the city of Istakhr 


3 Goode Harles’s definite statements 
on Das alter und heimath des Avesta in 
BB. xi. 10-111, and Der Avestioche 
Kalender und dte Heimath der Avesta- 
Religion, in ADA, &, Berl. Or. Congr. 
i, 970-977, Berlin, 1882 (criticising 
Roth). 


* For the latter statement, cf. BB. 
iL. 110. 

* Bee de Harles, Av. Kalender wad 

Biaimath, p. 2773 Spege, BA. 008; 

vet, Pers. p. 

1 Grundriss €. 
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(Persepolis) as a royal seat—Istakhrd Firs ri d&r al-mulk kardd- 
@id, Again, Beidawi (Ife of Gushtdap) says that Zardtsht occupied 
s mountain, Naphaht, near Istakhr.' And Majdt (Zinat al-Majalis), 
after assuming that Zoroaster came from Palestine, adds that he 
gave himself out as a prophet in Adarbaijin.? For these various 
reagons de Harlez concludes: ‘Alles erklart sich, wenn man unter- 
stellt, dass der Zoroastrismus aus Medien stammt; Allea wird 
dunkel, wenn man deasen Wiege in Baktrien sucht.’ 

Spiegel has two or three times specially treated the question of 
the home of the Avesta and its bearing upon the Zoroastrian 
problem.' In his historical article on Vishtaspa and the Bactrian 
kingdom, in Sybel’s Zeitschrift, he brings up most of the points that 
may be argued in favor of the east,—-and these are such as have 
been stated above; he then weighs the west over against them. 
He particularly emphasizes the identification of Arejat-aspa’s nation, 
the Hysona, with the Chiconitw, who are to be placed, it is claimed, 
to the west of the Caspian Sea. Again, he approves rather of de 

"a identification of the name and locality, Frazdanava, with 
the Armenian river Hyazdin; and he points out some other names 
that refer especially to the west. As a result of this, although 
‘Baktra’ is mentioned in the title of his monograph, he inclines to 
favor Media or Arran, rather than Bactria, as the realm of Vish- 
tispa and also as the home of Zoroaster. In his latest article on 
the subject (ZDMG. xlv. 280 seq., 1887), Spiegel points out one or 
two more pointa to strengthen the western view. An allusion to 
Armenia, for example, is claimed to be found in the Avesta (Yt. 
5. 72). He draws attention also to the association of Hystaspes’ 
name with Media and the west, by Chares of Mitylene (cf. p. 73 
above), and by Laoctantius, who makes Hystaspes a king of Media 
(p. 154 above); and he throws renewed doubts upon the existences 
of the Bactrian kingdom maintained by Duncker! 

Several other scholars are of like opinion regarding Media and 

1 See aleo Hyde, p, 318. Reference in Sitsd. der X. B. Acad. 1884, p. 315 
to Intakhr (Persepolis) has been made seq. (1864). Again, ibid. (Zwelter 
above, pp. 91, 97. Artikel) in ZDMG. xiv. 187 neq. 

§ Bee also Hyde, p. 815. (2801). 

*Gplegel, Vistagpa oder Hystaspes  ¢ Cf. also his later remarks in 
wad das Reich von Bakira, in Bybel’s ZDMG. xii. 295 (1887), xlv. 107 (188), 
Hinor. Zeitachrift, N. F. 6, Ba. 44, Uh 198 (1898). 

Bp. 1-81 (1880). Also Ueber das + ZDMG. xl. 288, 280, 293 veg. 
Vatertand und Zettalter des Awestd, 
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western Iran. Eugen Wilhelm upholds Spiegel’s identification 
of the Hyaonians with the Chionite and locates them on the weat 
side of the Caspian Sea. The associated Avestan word varsdaka 
(Xt. 8. 31 = Yt. 17. 51) is likewiee @ proper name, i.e. Varedhaka, cf. 
Vertae, of Ammianus Marcellinus; and Av. Aunu (Yt. 5. 54) desig. 
nates the Huns! Lehmann expresses his opinion very strongly 
that the ancient Vishtaspa was not a Bactrian prinos, but that he 
tuled in western Iran, in Media; that Zoroaster had nothing what- 
eosver to do with Baoctria, where the orude civilization of his time 
would have been unsuited for his teaching, but that Media for 
nished exactly the soil that was needed for it to bear frait.* Darme- 
steter several times expressed himself in favor of the weat for the 
entire scene of early Zoroastrianism, because he considered the 
Bactrian tradition rather to be late. 

Justi. The most recent authority to touch upon the question 
and to uphold the western view is Justi (Die dlteste tranische 
Religion und thr Stifter Zarathushtra)* A brief summary of the 
deductions on this point in his important treatise is given. The 
numbered divisions are my own: — 

1. The Avesta itself does not place either the home of Zoroaster 
or the kingdom of Vishtdéspa in Bactria, nor mention either name 
in alluding incidentally to the city of Bactria. The rise of the 
Baetrian kingdom was post-Achaemenian, The transferrence of 
Vishtaspe’s capital to Bactria, as is done in later times, is purely 
artificial. Spiegel’s arguments are sufficient to overthrow the whole 
theory of & Bactrian origin of the Iranian religion. 

2. The allusions to the sacrifices by Visht&spa and Zeirivairi on 
the Frazdanava and Diitys, and to Arejataspa as a Hyaonsa, are 
examined in their eastern aspect and in the western light. In 
Justi’s opinion the Daity’ may be the Araxes on the northern 
boundary of Adarbaijan, and the Frazdanava is more likely, 
perhaps, to be the Armenian Hrazdén. Acts of worship performed 
in the Adarbaijan territory would be appropriate to Iranians. 


1 Wilhelm, ZDMG. xiii. 96-101. L 10-18; Zend-Avesta, tr. SBE. iy, 
2Edv. Lehmann, Die Perser in Introd xlvii-liii (Ist od.); and his later 
Chantepie de In Saussaye, Lehrbuch statement, p. brvii (9d ed.), together 
der Retigtons-Geachichte (neue Aufl.) with Le ZA iil. p, lxxxlil, where no- 
iL, 180-160. See also his commenton meroussuggestions and hints are given. 
‘Phraortes, p. 166. 4 In Prewastsohe Jahrbfoher, Bd. 88, 
‘4 Darmeateter, Beudes Irantennce, p. 246 neq, 1807. 
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More weight ‘also is laid on the likelihood of the Chionite being 
placed in the Caucasus region and Gildan. Like the later Huns, 
the invasion of Arejajaspa may have been made through the moun- 
tainous country to the west of the Caspian Sea. 

8. It is notable that of the three most sacred fires one (Adhar 
Gushnasp) belongs originally to Adarbaijan, one (Adbar Xurrah, or 
Farnbag) to Persis (Istakhr), and one (Adhar Barzhin’ Mithr) to 
Koborassdn, but none to Bactria. Yet see note at foot of this page.’ 

4. Media was the native place of Zoroaster, and it waa also the 
home and realm of Vishtaspa. But Kavi Vishtispa was not a great 
king, not a ‘king of kings’ (Anc. Pers. atiyaéiya ziiyadiyanam) ; 
he was rather a minor prince (daishupaiti) of Median Ragha. Tho 
guggestion is conjectarally put forward that we might, perhaps, 
assume that some great king of Media later accepted the religion 
and made it current in the world. Such @ monarch would have been 
the Median Fraoreta (Phraortes) ‘Confessor,’ who may have adopted 
the faith and have thus received a Zoroastrian name, The father of 
Phraortes aleo had a Zoroastrian name as he was called Kyaxares 
(ie. Huvaxiatara), beside his ordinary title Dahyauka. 

5. Finally, by way of illustration, Atropates and his successors 
in Atropatene were zealous adherents of Zoroastrianism from 
Achaemenian times, and the GathSs themselves show a religious 
intolerance that still remains typical of the Magi in Sassanian 
times, and is characteristic of the fanaticism that marks the later 
Assassins who likewise had their origin in Atropatene.* I may also 
add that Justi wrote me that it was only after long and careful con- 
sideration that he came to these conclusions and abandoned the 
view that Bactria was the home of Zoroastrianism or that Zoro- 
aster perished there.* 

Additional Arguments. — Some other arguments might be added to 
these already given in support of the west. For example :— 

1. Vishtaspa and Hutaosa in the Avesta both were Naotairyans. 
‘The comment in Zat-sparam places Nojar in the west, sixty leagues 
from Cist, as explained above (p. 198, n.1). If Vishtlsp be asso- 


1 Justi, op. cit. p. 257; but with count for their not generally being con- 
regard to the Farnbag fre he seems to nected with that particular region. 
have overlooked the statement in Bd. * CE. op, olf. pp. 250, 256. 

29. 6; see p. 09, 0. 4 and p.217 above, © Letters dated Jan. 8, 1807, and 
‘The question whether Bactria hasany June 12, 1897. 
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ciated with Balkh, one would then have to assume that only his 
family came from the west. It is true that this might be quite pos- 
sible in royal lines, and there actually seems to have been some 
change of dynasty or break in the succession when Vishtésp came to 
the throne, as noted by Justi,‘ so this argument would not necessarily 
militate finally against the east; it is only a matter of proportionate 
probability. On account of the Ragh and Notar allusion it would 
‘be convenient to accept Vishtaep as alao belonging to the west. 

2, The two Avestan Yasht fragments (Yt. 93. 4, 24 2) give 
among the blessings which Zoroaster wished might accrue to Vish- 
tispa the boon: ‘Mayest thou be able to reach the Rawha, whose 
shores lie afar, as Vafra Nevaza was able.’ According to Darme- 
steter the circumambient stream Rawha in the Avesta is to be 
identified with the Tigris.’ This might, therefore, be used as a 
ground for placing Vishtaéspa’s kingdom in the west, but not neces- 
sarily so; the wish of a wide-extended kingdom might hold equally 
good if the star of Vishtdsp’s empire were moving from the east 
westward, 

3 As-the Avesta constantly speaks of idolaters, unbelievers, 
devil-worshippers (daéva-yasna) it might be suggested that Zoroas- 
ter’s reform was especially directed against the Yezldis, or devil 
worshippers, of the region about the Caspian Sea 

4, Arejat-aspa as noted above, p. 211, is represented in the Avesta 
(Yt. 5. 116) as offering sacrifice near the sea Vourukasha (the 
Caspian Sea)—upa srayd vourw-katom— asking for victory over 
Vishtaspa and (later addition) Zairivairi‘ It might be claimed that 
we have Vishtaspa’s enemy not only on the Caspian Sea, but pos- 
sibly on the west side of it, although the expression with upa might 
equally refer to the eastern side of the Caspian which is still ocon- 
pied by Turkomans. 

5. A somewhat fanciful conjecture might be made that we may 


4 Junt!, op. cit, pp. 246, 269, onapos- London, 1803; Bassett, Persia, the 
sible change of dynasty, and Spiegel, Land of the Amams, pp. 81-33, New 
ZDMG. xiv, 198-198. Ct. p.70, 23 York, 1886. 
above. ‘The mention of Zairivair! would 

Ze ZA. i. 888, 2. 78, 78; bat imply that the first invasion fs in- 
Gelger, OLX. map, makes Rawha the tended tf we follow the division into 
Yaxartes. two wars, p. 105. Notice may here 

*On the Yesidis, see Browne, A be taken of what is said of Zariadres 
Your Amongst the Persians, p. 633, and his realm on p. 78 above, 


perhaps bave an allusion to the west (possibly Persepolis?) in the 
Dinkar{ reference to the ‘treasury of Shapigan’ (or Shaspigan, 
Shapin, or Shizigan—for such are the readings allowed by the 
MS8.), in which Vishtésp deposited the original codex of the 
Avesta.’ As further related in the Dinkar} this fell into the hands 
of the Greeks and was translated into their tongue. The treasury 
of the archives is usually associated with Persepolis.’ 

6. Hamzah of Isfahan connects Vishtasp with Porsia, for he 
makea him build a city in the district of Daribjard in the provinces 
of Persia.* 

Résumé of the Western Visw.— The more general claim in favor 
of western Iran is, that the religion was probably developed in the 
country where Zorouster himself arose; that in his dey Bactria was 
atill in the earliest stages of civilization and its name is not con- 
nected either with his or with Vishtasp’s in the older texts; that 
Media, on the other hand, would have been a suitable field for his 
teaching and that the allusions to the west give a more consistent 
theory for ancient times. It is claimed, moreover, that Vishtaspa’s 
foe, Arejat-aspa, belonged to western Iran, on the ground of identi- 
fying the Hyaona with the classic Chionite and of placing these in 
the Caspian region. Finally, Vishtaspa was a minor king, and it is 
possible that the Median ruler Fraortes (‘Confessor’) may have 
made Zoroastrianism the national religion of Media The devil- 
worshippers of the Avesta would answer to the later Yezidis of the 
western territory. 
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General Summary 


Although we may agree that Zoroaster by birth arose in western 
Tran, we cannot be equally sure that the chief seat of his activity 
was also there. Both sides of the latter question have been pre- 
sented, as were the former. The classical references (as early as the 
second century 4.D.) would imply the possibility of Bactria or the 


1Dk 8 § 8,7. 7.8 m, 5. 8. 4; 
SBE. xxxvii. p. xxxi; SBE. xvii. pp. 
82, 197. : 

3 Bea also Tabert (p. 675, Leyden 
ed.) : Bishisp sent this (archetype) to 
s place in Istakhr called Darbisht* 
{vocalization uncertain), Gottheil, Raf 
erences to Zoroamer, p.87. The same 


ia repeated from Tabart by Bandatl 
(with reading Zarbisht?) in Hyde, 
Hist. Betty. vet. Pers, pp. 814-816, 
See also above, Chap. VIIL., p. 97. 

? See Hamsah, ed, Gottwaldt, fi, 96, 
and of. Darsb D. P. Senjana, Geiger’s 
Bastern Iragiana, i. 218, note by 
Splegal. 
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cast, ag 8 scene, as well as of Media (Persia) and the west. This 
fact might be interpreted that he taught in the east, though he arose 
in the west. The Avesta does not decide the case. An allusion to 
the acene of Vishtaspa’s two sacrifices may equally refer to Seistan, 
and to Media and Atropatene. From evidence in Pahlavi literature, 
we know that Zoroaster himself was in Seistfn for a while, during 
the early part of his prophetic career. From the same source we 
also know he waa in Turan, and the Gathds allude to a Turanian 
adherent. This would seem to speak, in part at least, for eastern 
Tran, even if his patron Vishtaspa ruled in western Iran. From the 
Pahlavi and later Zoroastrian literature, the scenes of the Holy Wars 
would appear to have been located rather toward the east, in Merv 
and Khorassin. On the other hand, the silence of the Avesta on 
some vital points in connection with the east, together with an infer- 
ence that Vishtaspa belonged to the same country as Zoroaster, end 
spoke the same dialect, would argue rather in behalf of western 
Iran. This latter view would be strengthened if the existence of a 
Bactrian kingdom at an early period be doubted. The majority of 
Tranian specialists, perhaps, seem to have felt that a stronger case 
can be made for Media and the west as the scene alike of Zoroaster’s 
activity and his birth. On the other hand, later tradition, which 
includes Mohammedan-Iranian sources, is almost unanimous in pla- 
cing Visht&sp’s kingdom in Bactria, which is claimed to have been 
founded by Lohrisp. Having now presented both sides of the 
question, we may refrain from drawing a conclusion between the two 
views, for the present, and content ourselves with recalling what 
was said at the outset, that Zoroaster was a reformer, and he had s 
mission; in modern times the field of a great missionary’s work is 
not usually confined to @ single part of country, whatever it may 
have been in ancient times. 
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CLASSICAL PASSAGES MENTIONING ZOROASTER’S 
NAME 


Corsmcrep with the help of my student and friend Louis H. Gray, 
Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University, to whom 
I wish to express my thanks with sincerity for his constant readi- 
ness to give assistance, especially in collecting the so-called Zoro- 
astrian Logia. His kind aid is mach appreciated. — A. V. W. J. 


‘The list is confined simply to such passages as mention Zoroaster by name, 
‘Tta compass might have been greatly extended if allusions to Magi, Pormians, 
Hystaspes, or the like, had been included, 

Moch material from the Classics had already been gathered by Barnabé 
Brisson, De Regio Persarum Principatw, Paris, 1590; Hyde, Beligio veterum 
Persarum, Oxon, 1700. The first systematic and excellent collection, however, 
of classical references on Persian subjects in general was made by J, ¥. Klenker, 
Zend-Avesta, Anhang £. Sten Bd. Ster Theil, Leipzig und Riga, 1788, This is 
still one of the standards, A different arrangement of the material is found 
in Rapp, Die Religion der Perser und der dbrigen Tranter nach d. Griechtachen 
tind Bomiechen Quelien, in ZDMG, xix. p, 4 8eq., XX. p, 49 neq, (translated into 
English by EK. B. Cama, Religion and Custome of the Persians, Bombay, 
1876-1879) ; it should be consulted, as it includes aleo Persian and Magian 
wabjects. Consult also Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 200-318, 
Berlin, 1868 (translated into English by Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zarathushira én 
the @lthds, pp. 66-141, Leipzig, 1897). On speciat classical references, see, 
likewise, Jackson in JAOS. xv. 221-283; xvii. 1-22, 


ALPHABETIC LIST OF AUTHORS AND EDITIONS 


1. Look for the author under his approximate date given in this list, or congult 
reference by section (§). 

2, Those marked with an asterisk (*) are cited as uuthorities by other writers or 
are mentioned by them. 


Abdias, in Fabricius, Codex spooryph. Novi Test. £. 402-742, Hamb, 1710. 
See § 40. 

Afer, C, Marins Vistorinus (4p. first half fourth century), ed. Migne, Patrolog. 
‘Lat, tom. 8. Bee § $3. 
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Agsthias Scholiastikos (c. a.v. 586-562), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. && 
Bon § a5. 

Ailios Theon, see Theon. 

Ainalas of Gaga (fi. a.p, 487), ed. Barthius, Leipalg, 1655. See § 34. 

Alouinus (4.p. 785-804), ed, Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 100-101. Bee § 40, 

Alexander Poluhistor (a.0, first century), see § 4, also cited under Georgios 
Sunkellos, § 41. 

Ammianus Marecellinus (0. .p. 380-400), ed. Gardthausen, Lelpsig, 1874. See 
gm. 

Anathemas against Manichmans, see § 43. 

Anonymi Vite Pistonis, ed. Westermann, Paris, 1969 (same vol, as Diog. Laat.) 
See under Plato, § 1. 

Apuleius Madaarensis (temp. Antonini Pil), ed. Hildebrand, Letpsig, 1842, 
Gee § 11. 

Aristotle (w.0. 884-928), olted wader Pliny; Diog. Lacrt. 

 Aristoxenoe (fl. 9.0. 818), ctted under Origen, Contr. Her. 1, 

Amnobius (o, 4.0, 296), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat, tom. 6 Get § 16, 

 Athenoklea (date unknown), cited under Agathing. 

Augustinua (4.0, 364-480), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat, tom. 82-47. See § 8%. 

Aurelius Pradentins (a.p. 848-0. 410), ed. in usum Delphini, London, 1894, 
Boo § 98. 


Baalllon (4.», 890-870), ed, Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 29-89. See § 90. 
® Beroaos (0. 2.0, 260), cited by Agathins, 


Cedrenus, nee Georgios Kedrenos. 

Chaldman Oracles or Zoroastrian Logia, see § 51. 

Chronicon Paschale (4.0, 627, last date), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 98. See 
530. 

Claudianus Mamertos (a.v. fifth centary, second half), ed. Engelbrecht, Vienna, 
1885, Seo § 31. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (4.p. first osntury, end), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 
8-0. Seo § 18, 

Clemens Romanus (Bishop of Rome, o. a.p. 91, but probably the works ascribed. 
to him to be assigned Inter), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 1-8 Bee § 18, 

Cornelius Alexander Poluhistor, see Poluhistor. 

tary masa Patrum, qui temp. apost. floruerunt Opera, Paris, 1678. See 


ona ln (@. av, 444), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 68-77. Bee 


enalion (date wxtnown), tel vader Dioqunas Laurtinn 

Diodoros Sikelos (temp. August!), ed. Miller, Paris, 1867. See § 8. 
*Dlodoros of retria (temp. Augustl), etied by Origen, Contr. Her. 1 
Diogenes Laertios (fir. 0. 4.0. 210), ed. Cobet, Paris, 1862. See § 15. 
‘Dion Chrosostomos (born ¢. 4.p. 50), ed. Dindort, Lelpsig, 1857. See § 7. 


Bplphanios (.n. 890-403), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 41-48, See § 1. 
 Buboaloa (date unknown), cited 5y Porphurios, de Antr. nymph. 
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Euchologion, sine Rituals Gracorum, ed. Goarins, Paris, 1647. Ses under 
Ansthemas, § 48. 

*Eudemos of Rhodes (s.0. fourth centary), olted by Diog. Laert. 

*Endoxoa (0. 2.0, 886) cited by Pliny; Diog. Laert. 

Eusebios (0, 4.0. 264-840), Chronicon, ed. Aucher, Venine, 1618, See § 18. 


Fragmenta Historicoram Greoorum, reo. Mtilier, 5 vols. Paris, 1841-1874. 


Geopontoa siue Cassiant Bassi Scholastica de re rustica Ecloge (a.n. sixth 
century), ed. Beckh, Lefpzig, 1805. See § 8¢. 

Georgios Hamartolos (0. av. 850), Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 110. See § 48, 
Ses also under Chron. Pasch. 

* Georgios Kedrenos (c. a.p. 1100), ses under Chron, Pasch., and also Migne, 
Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121. 

Georgios Sunkellos (4p. eighth century, last half), ed, Dindort, Bonn, 1899, 
Bee § 41. 

*Gregorios (¢. a.p. 890-889), oited by Mich. Glukas, 

Goarius, ed. Edyohywr, Paris, 1647. Bee § 4% 

Gregorius Turensis (4.0. 588-603), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 71, See § 87. 


Hamartolos, ses Georgios Hamartolos, 

© Hekataios (d, c. 2.0. 476), cited by Diog. Laert. 

 Hellanikoa of Lesbos (0. ».0, 496-411), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 

*Herakleides of Pontos (c, .c. 360), cited by Plutarch, Adv. Colot, of. also 
Anathemas and Petros Sikelos. 

Herennios or Philo of Byblos, see under Eusebios. 

© Hermippos (0. 3.0. 200), cited by Pliny ; Diog. Laart. 

 Hermodoroa Platonikos (».0. fourth century), cited by Pliny ; Diog, Laert, 

* Herodotos (6, B.0. 484-420), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 

‘Hieronymus (4.p. 881-420), ed. Migne, Patrolog, Lat. tom. 32-80, Seo § 94. 

Hogo de St. Victore (d. a.p. 1141), od. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 176-177. 
Geo § 46. 


Isidorus (0. 4.p. 670-696), ed, Migns, Patrolog. Lat, tom. 81-84. See § 38. 


8, Iohannes Chrnsostomos (a.p. 854-407), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 47~04. 
Bee § 25. 

Johannes Lados (born c. a.p. 490), ed. Bekker, Bonn, 1897. See § 88. 

*Tohannes Malalas (4.p. sixth century, first part), ses under Chron, Pasch, and 
alao Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 97. 

Tustinus (temp, Anton, ?), ed. in usum Delphini, London, 1889. Bee § 10. 

Tullius Solinus, see Bolinus. 


*Kolsos (a.p. second century), otted dy Origen, Contr. Cols. L 
*Kephalion (a.v. second century), cited by Georg. Sankell. 
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 Elearchoa of Soli (2.0. fourth oentary), otted by Diog. Laert. 
© Ktesias (fr. 1.0. 898), cited by Diodaros Bikelos ; Geory. Sunkell. 
Karillos Alexandrinos (d. a.n. 444), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 68-77. See 


Logia of Zoroaster, so-called, § 51. 
‘Lakianos (temp. Antoninorum), ed. Dindorf, Letpalg, 1658. fee § 9, 


‘Magike Logis of Zoroaster, so-called, see § 51. 
‘Michael Glokas (4.0. twelfth centary, first half), ed. Migne, Patrolog, Gr. tom. 


168. 


See § 47, 


Mlgns odin, Fetroicee Cun Cosspivenss Bee Greve, Paris, 1857-1866. 
tom, 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Hr 
1-17 
29-82 
41-48 
41-4, 
68-77 


101-104 
14 


no 
131 
188 


Clemens Romanus (Bishop of Rome ¢. av, 91). 

Clemens Alexandrinos (end of first century a.p.). 

Origenes (a.p. 185-254). 

Basllios (4.0. 889-879). 

Epiphantos (4.p. $90-402), 

8. Iohannes Chrusostomos (a.p. 864-407). 

Korillos Alexandrinos (4. a.v. 444), 

Theodoretos Kuraios (d. s.n. 457). 

Prokoplos Gagaios (end of fifth century 4.0.), 

Agathias Scholastikos (c. a.p. 536-582). 

Chronicon Paschale (last date a.p, 627). 

Johannes Malalas (early part of sixth century 4.p.), 

Photioa (c. 820-c. 891 a..), 

Petros Sikelos (forgery of twelfth century a.v.? vide Kram 
‘bacher, Geach. der byzant, Lit.4, Mtinchen, 1807, p. 78). 

Georgios Hamartolos Monachos (wrote c, a.p. 860). 

Georgios Kedrenos (end of eleventh century 4.p.). 

‘Michael Glokas (4p. twelfth century, first half), 


i poate Beare scpri eres hem baie a aaa at 


3 

2280 
81 
82-47 
n 
81-84 
100-101 
VW5-117 
198 


Arnobius (0. a.p. 296). 

C. Marius Victorinus Afer (a.p, fourth centary, first half), 
Bieronymus (a.v. 881-420). 

Orosius (a.m, fitth century, first half), 

Augustinus (a.n. 854-430). 

Gregorius Turensis (4.n. 588-593), 

sidoras (c. 4.p, 670-686). 

Aloainus (4.p. 785-804). 

Hugo de St. Victore (ob. 4.0. 1141). 

Petras Comestor (d. a.p, 1178). 


Nikolaos of Damascus (2.0. first century), cites Xanthus cf Lydia. See §S. 


Oracles of Zoroaster, see § 51. 
Origenes (a.p. 186-254), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr, tom, 11-17, Bee § 14. 
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Orosina (av. fifth century, first half), od. Migne, Puteclog. Let tom. 81, 
‘See § 97. 
*Ostanes, cited under Pliny ; Eusebios. 


* Panodotos (fi. a.p. 400) cited under Georg. Sunkell. 

Petros Sikelos (forgery of twelfth century a.p.? eide Krumbacher, Geach, der 
bysant. Lit#, Miinchen, 1897, p. 78), ed. Migns, Putrolog. Lat, tom. 102. 
Petrus Comestor (d. 4.0. 1178), od. Migna, Patrolog. Lat tom. 198. Ses § 40. 

*Philon of Byblos (4.p. second century, firat half), cited by Eusebios. 

Photioa (o. a.p, 620-991), od. Migns, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 101-104, See § 4. 

Platon (3.0. 427-248) and Scholia, ed. Baiter, Orelli, Winokelmann, Ztirich, 1880, 
Boo $1. 

Pllnius Secundns (4.0. first century), ed. de Grandsagne, Paris, 187-1682. 
Bee § 5. 

Ploutarshos (6. 4.p. 46-190), Vitse ed. Dubner, Paris 1657-1668. Bee § 6. 

Ploutarchos (c. a.p. 46-190), Scripta Moralia ed. Dibner, Paris, 1841-1865, 
Bee $6. 

Poluhistor, sce Alexander Polubistor and Solinus Polybistor. 

Porphurios (4.. 288-906), de Antro Nymph. ed. Herscher, Paris, 1858. See § 27. 

Porpburios (4... 298-306), Vita Protag. et Plotini, ed. Westermann, Paris, 1842. 
Bee § 17. 

Prokoplos Gazaios (4.n. fifth century, end), ed. Migne Patrolog. Gr. tom. 87. 
Bee § 38. 

Pradentias, 9¢ Aurelins Prodentias. 

Socholiastious Bassus, see Geopanica. 

Scholion to Plato, see § 1. 

© Simakos = Symmachos (a.p. fourth century ?), ses wader Agathias, ii. 94. 

Bolinus Potyhistor, C. Iulius (a.n. third century), ed. Salmagine, Utrecht, 1689, 
See § 19. 

Buides (belisved to he ap. tenth century, but date not known), ed, Kuster, 
Cambridge, 1705. See § 46. 

Sunkelloa, 2e¢ Georgios Sunkellos. 

‘Theon Smermaios (temp. Hadriani), in Wals’s Rhetores Greci, Stuttg. 0. 
‘Tibingen, 1882-1886. See § 8. 

‘Theodoretos Kurnice (d. a.p. 457), ed. Migns, Patrolog, Gr. tom. 90-84, 
Seo § 30, 

Theodoros of Mopsueatia (a.p. sixth century), cited by Photios. 

‘Theologoumena Arithmetika, ed. Ast, Leipsig, 1817. See § 48. 

® Theopompos (fi. n.c. $88), cited by Diog. Laert. ; Ainaios of Gaza. 

‘Victorinus, see Afer. 


Xanthos of Lydia (x.0, fifth centary), ofted by Nikolaos of Damasous ; Diog. 
Laer. 


© Zoroaster, cited under Pliny ; Claman. Strom. ; Origenes ; Eusebios, Prep. Ev,; 
Ainalss of Gaza ; te 
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gl. Plates 
(3.0, 497-47) 


Alkibiades Protos, 121 E-122 A (@ spurious work, perhaps 
by Alexamenos of Teos, an elder contemporary of Plato and the first 
to compose Socratic dialogues. See Bergk, Griechieche Literatur. 
geschichte, Berlin, 1887, iv. 469): dwaSia 82 deréras yhrwrra: ol wailes, 
dnl robs Grwous xal dei roils rovrew SBarnddous Garter, wal eet ric tiipas 
Epxovras tras, Bis derh 82 yoduoor driv viv wala. wapaAapBdvovew ob 
deeivos Barrddavs waiBaywyois bvoudlovew* alot 8 Ugadeywhra Teporty of 
dprorros Ssbarres by Puxig révrapes, 3 ve copesraros nal & Buessdraros wad 8 
cupporéoraros nal 8 dvbpasrarcs. dy 8 ply payday ve &ibdona viv Zeopo- 
derpov ro8 Dponélov — tors Bi robro Bei Gepareia, — BBdoxe 8 nal rd 
Barrduxd+ 8 84 Buxcadraros BAyPesuy Bd warrig rad Blow, Kot.d. 

Scholion on the First Alkibiades: érréras] § ba 13 ray 
Adyov rére dpyerGar reactobat, } ka 13 rv Leopodorpyy 0 yerduaov érév 
ouwmijoas, dra perd X' xpdvous ryjoarbas rG Baorhal rizg Dye Gurovopias, 
4 ds 7G Mibpg oleeioy rav C dpibydv, bv dadepdvres of Ddpous ofBovow. 

Lapodorpys dpxabrepos tfaxiyrios Erenw elves Méyeras Wdravog: bv 
ol iy "EdAgva, of 82 viv de ris bwip Tip peyddyy Oidaocay Hrelpov dpi 
plrav [raids] gam, xaody re cosplay wap rod Ayaos Balsaver Ixpabely, 
tourdorw tmrvyots voqparos’ ob Si) als Drynuciy quriw peradpatsuevoy 
rotvowa Tov doxpobtray Shot. rysfjoal re abriv ri dvaxexopprviay bia. 
porn viv woddiy, nal 8) ri tov duipigey éxoxiv, cuyypdppard re Buidropa 
waroderdv, tf Sv nal Selarvabas spin pipy grrocodias ela xar’ airdy, 
Georxéy, olnopopuxsy, wodsrixdy. 

Scholion to the Republic, X. p. 600 B: Wvéaydpas Mry- 
erdpyou Saxru\woyhipou, Tuppqvés. veis 8 dv $\er dx Tuppyvay ls Xpow, 
kad Bueovere GepexiBovs roi Zuplov, dra “EpyoBdwarros, by dum dugoiv, 
dra "ABépiSog rod “YwepBoplov nal Zéparos ro Méyov. jue! obs ind 
Alyverley nat XadSalev drabesOy. 

Anonymi Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 7 (Paris, 1862): 
papabynds 83 [90, 6 Wadrer] dre civ dpxip clxov rijs dudoroglas of Tva- 
‘popuios drs Alytarov, §\Ger als Alyurrov, xal xarophdous tele ry -yemper= 
play xed rip teparusty dvegspyoer. elt? DGiv els Gooreqy weptroxer dncioe 
Tlepoais xat inabe rap’ abrois ri Zepodorpov wasdalay, 


1 Two Parisian MBS. (1611, 1818 — Becker's E, F) read dpeplues. 
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$3. Xanthos (no. Fifth Century), quoted by Mikolacs af 
Damascus (2.0. First Century) 

‘This entire pamage is in Nikolacs of Damascus (s.c. first century) (Miiller, 
PGE. lll, 400). Xanthos wrote nc. 485-495 (of. Christ, Grisch. Lttera- 
Surgesch,? 378; Bergk, op. olt. 240) (in Miller's Fragm. Hist. Grave. 1. 
Pp 96-44). 

Fragm, 19 (Maller, p. 42): Kpolow iv oby ray) ortyarpa roppupolw 

é roils 82 dvOpdnrocs rh piv td Lépou xal Aalrawos raparroud 
vous, rit 82 xd rébv dorpariy, xarararouptvois ind rir iemwy rpayevoniven 
pds roy Yodow viv Bpovriy, Saluara Sada dvtmerey, xol of re ris 

UPOAys xpnopol xa ri Zexpodorpov Aépia adoje. Kpolrer plo oby tféior 
Boy 4 mika celery abrod 8 xoraréerovres als yiv mporuivow, 

aay opi rod Oecd alrovpom. dari 8 rue Badjy mpouddumoy ik 
onpalev Sy Bpov yeryaspavey Kol dyapivar rv Spay txelyqv. viv 

Biv Zepodorpqy Udpoas dx’ ixelvou Buia, pifre vexpoit xalav, pir’ 

jualvay wip, nal dda rotro xabeords +3 vipyor vére Pea 


ao Xanthoa cited below under Diogenes Laertios, § 15. 


i 


fF? 


rf 


$8. Diodoros Sikelos 
(Wrote tn the Reign of Augustas) 

Lib, L 94, 2: sal wap’ érdpove 88 wheloow ruc wapaBiBoras votre 1a 
‘plros ris temolas fmipfar xal aadXew dyaBiar alriow yerdofias vols reuobiion 
apd pdr yap sols "Apavels ZaBpasoryy loropoies tiv dyafiv Baijove xpor- 
woajonstas role wduovs abrg BBdvar, waph 8 role troualopivors Tras roils 


1 Gilmore, fuexdAwy. 
"Codd. A, B, D, "Risdprar; F, 4 Xedpras; G, M, 6 Zeéorns (Gilmore), 
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Awavrjoas wept ris doBodds, dace pdpos rhe ro Nivov orpaniis doPadaiv. 
bd 5 Boker leavin derofeSqniva rév wodqulav 1560s cls 13 edioy, tbtrage 
hv Blav Bivauy. yoroudyys 8 pdygs lrxupis of Bacrpiavol role "Aoov- 
plovs xpopdpares nal tiv Susrypiy phy ray Sreprapivey Spy ropodpero, 
BuidOaipay riav wodenlow ale Béxa pvpiddas. perd 8 raira wécys rie buvd- 
paces ale Badavorys xparovparcn rots rAyOerr, xara rides dreyspyoay, karro 
aig 18g waxpion BoyBfoovres. rac dy oly ddAas 3 Nivos éxeipdoaro pySies, 
7a 88 Bderpa 8d re rly éyupérpra nal ris dy abrij waparneds Hivare xard 
xpdros ddeiv. soduypévo’ 82 rijs wohtopains yoopérys & ris ZenipdpsBor 
Arie dpuruds Sxwr xpie rv yuvaixa xal evorparcvdpevos 7G Barta, yere 
mdupuro viv dvSpurer, } 8 owwkos: wal rédpy wal role Dro role apie 


praise erorichuertnte any Ae ai kal rods indor dnodshourdrat 
tas ivravBoi* gudaxds, xal wapemBoxboiwras rois del voy xdre raySv mvdv- 
vetover. Rbmup wapedaBotoa roy erparueriy role werpoBardy dubéras, 
nal perd robrev bid rvor xakeris ddpeyyos pocavaPica, narehdfero wipor 
iis dxpordheus, nal rolg woluopxodes 13 xark 1) weBlov retyos dojuyver. of 
B dnbov tri rf xaredife rit dxpar xaramdayérres, Oaroy rh rely, wal 
dntyrecey. 


§4 Kornelios Alexander Poluhistor, quoted by Other Writers 
(2.0, Firat Centary) 

Fragmm. 138-189, apud Clem. Alex. Strom. L 15 (tom. i. col. 776, 
ed Migne) et Cyrill. adv. Iul. IV. p. 133 (tom. ix. col. 705, ed 
Migne): "Addguvipos 8 & 1G wept Moufayopuciy oupSihew Nalapdry 
nh "Acovply pabyreboa: loropd tiv Uvinydpar Clafextid rotrov dyoiwral 
tives, obx tors 8 bs Erara SprwGpoera:), dxpxodva re xpis rovrocs Tokarev 
ai Bpaxpdver viv LvBaydpay BotAera. loroped yolv ‘Adéfavipas & 

2 Moller, rervxperiev. 4 Miller, drratte. 
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tricky Undwlorep ty 1G soph Uvbayopuiiy oupBdver “Aavuply vb yhoo 
rn. 7H Zdpg gocrqon viv [vbayépaz. 
See also under Georgios Sunkellos, § 42. 


$5. C. Plinius Secundus 
(4x, 98-79) 

Nat. Hist VIL 15: Risisse eodem die quo genitus east unum 
hominem accepimus Zoroastrem. eidem cerebrum ita palpitasse, ut 
impositam repelleret manum futurae praesagio ecientise, 

XI. 97: Tradunt Zoroastrem in desertis caseo uixisse, ita tempe- 
rato ut uetustatem non sentiret. 

XVIIL 55: Adiecit iis Accius in Praxidico ut sereretur, cum luna 
esnet in Ariete, Geminis, Leone, Libra, Aquario, Zoroastres sole 
duodecim partes Scorpionis transgresso, cum luna esset in Tauro. 

XXX. 2, 1: Sine dubio illic orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter 
guctores conuenit. sed unus hic fuerit, an postes et alius non satis 
constat. Budoxus, qui inter sapientiae sectas clarissimam utililissi- 
Mmamque eam intelligi uoluit, Zorcastrem hunc sex millibus annoram 
ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit. sic et Aristoteles. Hermippus 
qui de tota ea arte diligentissime scripsit, et uicies centum milli 
uersuum a Zoroastre condita, indicibus quoque noluminum eius posi- 
tis explanauit, praeceptorem, a quo institutum diceret, tradidit Azo- 
nacem ipsum wero quinque millibus annorum ante Troianum bellum 
fuisse. mirum hoo in primis durasse memoriam artemque tam longo 
aeuo, commentariis non intercedentibus, practerea nec claris neo con- 
tinuis suecessionibus custoditam. quotus enim quisque audity saltem 
cognitos habet, qui soli cognominantur, Apuscorum et Zaratum Medos, 
Babyloniosque Marmarum et Arabantiphocum, aut Assyrium Tarmo- 
endam, quorum nulla extant monumenta?... primus quod extet, 
ut equidem inuenio, commentatus de ea Osthanes, Xerzem regem 
Persarum bello, quod is Graeciae intulit, comitatus; ac uelut semina 
artis portentosse sparsisse, obiter infecto, quacumque commeauerat, 
mundo. diligentiores paulo ante hune ponunt Zoroastrem alium Pro- 
eonnesium.... est et alia Magices factio, a Mose et Jamne et 
Totape Iudeis pendens, sed multis millibus annoram post Zoroastrem. 

XXXVIL 49: Celebrant et astroitem, mirasque landes cius in 
magicis artibus Zoroastrem cecinises, qui cires eas diligentes sunt, 
produnt, 
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Thid. 55: Zoroastres orinibus mulierum similiorem bostrychiten 
nooat. 

Ibid. 57: Daphniam Zorcastres morbis comitialibus demonstrat. 

Thid. 58: Exebenum Zoroastres speciosam et candidam tradit, 
qua aurifices surum poliunt. 

$6. Ploutarchos 
(About 4.p. 46 to about a.p. 190) 


Vit. Numae, IV.: dpa of dédy don, radra ovyywpolvras tet rotrew 


Ee 


viv wiv ‘Dpoudiyv, roy 8 “Apapivov: nal wpocarepalvero, riy 
vas gurl pddora tov alotyriv, roy 8 tuady oxdrp xa) 
B dudoty roy Midpqy dvr. 8d wal Mipyy Udpom viv 
town Bags 7G ply cixraia Otay wal yopurrfpa, re 
oxvOperd. bay yép tia xéwrovres “Opoys xadountryy by Shug, 
dvaxadowras Kat tiv oxtrov: dra pigarres aluan Mdxov opaylyros, al 
rémov dvipuov dxplpover ual Slrrover. al yap Sv durtw vopltoun rb 
70d dyafod Geod, 78. BE rod xaxod Saiuoros eva xal raw Liev, Sowep 
wal Spribas xat xeporalove éxlvous, rob Eyafou: rod 82 paviAov, rods 
ras’ 8d nal roy xreivavra wheorrovs ebdaiporiZovew. 
De defectu Orsoulorum, X.: duct B Soxodes 

wal paoves droplas of 1d rity Sapdvey dy phory Ooiv vai 
roy, nal rphrov wk vly xomunlay Iyir owdyov ele rated 
Ueupbyres’ dre pdyew viv wept Lepodarpyy 3 débyos obrés 
Gpjaios ds" "Opdius, ak! Alyiwrun, 4 Spipos, Sx 
dxaripade reherais dympepsypiva wo ver’. Kal 
péray Kat Bpouévar lepay SpGvres. 

Quaest Conviv. IV. 1.1: of yap duqunjugy, dre 6 
Zucderpor july brorpigu & Gives, Sy gam pyre rors xpyodpeor 
bir Blopan: whip } yaxros SiaBidou vivre rie Blov. 


iy 
Tate: 


if i 
list 


# 
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Thid. IV. 8,9: sal rf &y res Abywrlue elrufro rie rostrgs days 


De Animae Procreat in Timaeo, IL 2: «al Zapdras & Ivba- 
yopov BBdonados ravrqy [00. Suda} pty dxddar rot éphpod pyrdpa, ro 82 ty 
waripa' 83 nat Beriovas diva: rin dpdpaw, Soc 7 pordd: sporentxart, 

Ibid. KXVIE 2: .. . dodymyy fy cipappérqy of woMol amdoiow: 


$7. Dion Chrusostomos 
(Born about an. 50) 
Borysthenica Orat. XXXVI (vol. ii p. 60 £, ed. Dindorf): 


sedronort wal 08 Gent conéva: Svvapéros, of Uipou: pdyous ixdAerwy, 


On Herakisides of Poutos, cf, Bahr, in Pauly's Recl-Encyolopldte, 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Grae, 11. 1076.; iil. 1149-1144. 
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tewroploovr Oxpureény 13 Baxyénor, obx she “ENAgrer dyvelg roi bviueres 
ores dvopdlovorw dobpérovs youras. 


" $8. Ailios Theon 
@lonrished about a.n. 195 f) 
Progymnasmats, 9: ob yap d Ténupis $ Maceuyéns, § Yeapitpn 


Tee es ke he eae de 
berguray. 
$10. M. Iunian(i)us Iustinus 
(Period of the Antonines ?) 
Hist Philippicae, I. 1. 9-40: Postremum illi bellum cum 


$11. Apuleius Madaurensis 
(Born about a.p. 135) 

Florida, IL. 18 (vol. ii, p, 59, ed, Hildebrand); Sunt qui Pytha- 
goram niant eo temporis inter captiuos Cambysae regis, Aegyptum 
cum adueberetar, doctores habuisse Persarum magos ac praecipue 
Zorosatren, omnis diuini arcanum antistitem, posteaque eum a quo- 

De Magia, XXVL (vol. ii. p. 502 £, ed. Hild): Anditisne 
magiam, gui eam temere socusatis, artem ease diis immortalibus 
soveptam, colendi eos ac uenerandi pergnaram, piam scilicet ot 
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diuini scientem, iam inde s Zoroastre et Oromazo suctoribus suis 
nobilem, coelitum antistitem? quippe quia inter prima regalia 
dovstur, neo ulli temere inter Perses concessum est magum ease, 
hand magis quam regnare. idem Plato in alia sermocinatione de 
Zalmoxi quodam Thraci generis sed eiusdem artis uiro ita soriptum 
reliquit: Oepareverfa 8 rly Yugi, Edn, 5 waxdpie, dxplas riot. rie 8 
deydis rods Adyous diya: robs xaAows. quodsi ita est, cur mihi nosse 
non liceat uel Zalmoxis bona uerba uel Zoroastris sscerdotia ? 

Ibid. XXXL (p. 514): Pythagoram plerique Zoroastris sectatorem 
similiter magise peritum arbitrati. 

Ibid. cap. XC. (p. 615 £.): Si quamlibet modicum emolumentum 
probaueritis, ego ille sim Carinondas uel Damigeron, uel is Mosea 
uel Iannes uel Apollonius uel ipse Dardanus uel quicumque alius 
post Zoroastren et Hostanen inter magos celebratus est, 


$18. Clemens Romanus 
(About 4-p, 80-100, but probably written later) 


BRecognitiones, IV. 27-29 (tom. i col. 1326 £, ed. Migne) 
(only in Latin transl. of Rufinus; dates about end of ap. second 
century, Cf. Schoell, Histoire Abrégée de la litt. greoque saorée 
et ecclésiastique, Paris, 1832, p. 220 £.; Christ, Griechische Litera 
turgeschichte, 2d ed. p. 782). 27: Ex quibus unus Cham nomine, 
cuidam ex filiis suis qui Mesraim appellabatur, a quo Aegyptiorum 
et Babylonicrum et Persarum ducitur genus, male compertam magi- 
cae artis tradidit disciplinam; hunc gentes quae tuno erant Zoro- 
astrem appelauerunt, admirantes primum magicae artis auctorem, 
onius nomine etiam libri super hoc plurimi habentur. hic ergo astris 
multam ac frequenter intentus et uolens apud homines uideri deus, 
uelut scintillas quasdam ex steliis producers et hominibus ostentare 
coepit, quo rudes atque ignari in stuporem miraculi traherentur, cupi- 
ensque augere de se huiusmodi opinionem, saepius ista moliebatur 
‘usquequo ab ipso daemone, quem importunius frequentabat igni suo- 
census concremaretur. 

28: Sed stulti homines qui tune erant, cum debuissent utique 
opinionem, quam de eo conceperant, abicere, quippe quam poenali 
morte eius uiderant confutatam, in maius eum extollunt. extructo 
enim sepulero sd honorem eius, tanquam amicum dei sc fulminis 
ad. caelum uchiculo subleuatum, adorare ausi sunt, et quasi uiuens 
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astram ocolere. hinc enim et nomen post mortem eius Zoroaster, hoo 
est uiaum sidus, appellatum est ab his, qui post unam generationem 
graecee linguae loquela foerant repleti. hoc denique exemplo ctiam 
nuno multi eos qui fulmine obierint, sepulcris honoratos tamquam 
smicos Dei colunt. hic ergo cnm quartadecima generations coepisset, 
quintadecima defunctus eat, in qua turris aedificata eat, et linguse 
hominum maoltipliciter diuisas sant. 

29; Inter quos primus, magica nihilominus arte, quasi corusco ad 
eum delato, rex appellatur quidam Nemrod, quem et ipsum Graeci 
Ninum uocaueront; ex cuius nomine Niniue ciuitas uocabulum som- 
sit. sic ergo diuersae et erraticae superstitiones ab arte magica 
initium sumpsere. 

Et eius, quem supra diximus indignations daemonis, cui nimis 
molestus fuerat, conflagraase, busti cineres tanquam fulminei ignia 
religuias colligentes hi, qui erant primitus decepti, deferunt ad 
Persas, ut ab eis tanquam dininus e caelo lapsus ignis perpetuis 
conseruaretur excubiis, atque ut caclestis deus coleretur. 


Homilies (also spurious), IX. 4 f. (tam. ii. col. 244, ed. Migne): 
dx 105 plrovs covrou yiveral rue ward BaSoxly payixd wepadygese, événans 
Nefipdd, dowep yiyas tvarria rq Beg dpovelv Eddpevos, Sv of “ENAywes Zeopod> 
errpyy wpornyépevray. bros pera riv xaraxduopdy Bacrdelag dpeybels xal 
pyar Sv udyos rot viv BactAatovros xaxod ry Spornomoirra xéopav darrépa 
apis rip 4 abrod Bardelas Siow paysnais rdynate réyvaie. 3 8 dre 5) 
Spxuy Sv xal rod Biatoudvor ry ovarian Eyer, per’ bpyis +) ris Barvelas 
aporixer wip, tra xpés re tiv dpmopiv chyreporjoy, nal tiv xpéres bray 
adorayra tyscepioyras. 

dx radrys oby rips UE obpavod yona) resodoys doxpaxie 3 pdyos Avaipebcls 
Nefipod, tk roi cupPdvros wpdyparos Zepodorpys percvoudody, Ba rd riy 
rob dorrdpos nar’ abrot acuy dve Sirus pory. of 82 dvdyros rie ore dvOpimav, 
de Bd rip de Gedy idler nspawng perawcupbdioay iv Yuyiy voplourres, rod 
adparos 13 Acifavey xatopitarres, viv ply régor mag ériuqoay tv Tipoun, 
Seba} rob rupte veraspopd ydyover, abrav 8 oe Gedy Hproxcvouy. rainy 
ey broletyyars nal of Rourel tncize robe xepawg Oo-qoxorras oe Geoduhiie 
Odarorres vais ripiow, nal ray revedrer (Slav poppiv lovdow dyduara . «+ 

Tilpoas apiiros vis Uf obpavet recudoys dovparis AaPévres dvbpaxas 15 

oleely, Bugeidatar cpodj sal de ele obpinion sporysjourrer 1 wip, oe 
x abrad roi opts xpiery Bawchely rer{uyrras* dl 
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$12 Titus Fiavius Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Died between 1.p, 211-318) 


Stromata I, (tom. i. col. 773, ed. Migne): éwfaGe yap [00. 5 Anudape- 
ros") BafuAsve re xxl Hepoia nal Alyerror rots re paysacis xat vols lepeios 
pabyreter. Zopedorpyy 8 réw pdyov riv Tipowy § Tvbaybpas tbpeoey.* 
AeBhawe Anocpirbovs rdvipis reite of ry Upobleov pervivres alperty afyader 

Tid. (tom. i. ool. 868, ed. Migne): xpoynéoe 8) nal HuGayspur 8 
wb yas xpooareiyey del,“ABapls ve 3 “Yeepbpeos, wal “Apiorelas § Tporov- 
nifows, "Experdys re § Kpie Sores ads Swdpray dinero, wat Zepodorpys & 
Mijfos, ‘KaxedonAjs re 3 "Axpayurrives, wal Dopuioy & Adxay, 

Ibid. Strom. V. (tom. ii. col. 186 £, ed. Migne): 8 8 abrds dy rg 
Bexérp ris Todiredas “Hpds rod *Appevion,' 13 yévos Dopgritou, piuvyrat, 
& dort Zopodorpys abria yoby 3 Zopodorpys ypda’ Téde sweypaypy 
Zopodorpys 3 "Apperiou, +3 yivos Ududuros. 2 ee 
"hiby yerdpevoy iBény wap Ociiv. rbv 8) Zopodorpyy preps 
saraloy dri rj upg xelueror doaBiivat Nye, tdxa. 
rdyo 8 dxciva alyicoerat, os Bd roy Bédexn Lediov 
ypiveras oly rv dvddeer, abrie 88 al ds chy yérecty gyn rly adr 
‘ylyrestas néflodoy. 


$14 Origenes 
(4.>. 185-254) 


Contra Celsum I. (tom. i. col. 689, ed. Migne): dpa ody af 
drrixpos waxoupyin tiBars [ee. & Kédoor} rod xaradéyou rov cogty nat 
Mavoéa, Aivay 82 mal Movaaioy nal Opie. nad riv SxpuciSqv xal iv Iépoyy 
Zepodarpyy nal WuGayépay drjoas wept rove kergpivas, nal ds BiBdov 
xorareBciobat ra davréw Séypara, nat weppuddy Bat adrd wéxpt Bebpo. 

Contra Haereses I. col. 3025: AudSupor & $ Eperpieds xal’Apwrrd- 
Gers 5 powrucés Gqot xple Zapéray riv XadBaioy Ax huOérus Lvbayspar* 
ov 82 ExGéabas abr Sco elvas dx” dpxiie role obow alna, xardpa mal pyripa* 
wal rardpa piv dis, pyripa 88 oxéros, rot B gurds ppy Gepaty, Empty, 

2 Ct Eusebius. £ Vid. Plato, Repud. p. 614 B, 

* Quoted by Cyrill. ade. Ful. ti. § Zuptaorps in Euseb. Prop. Zeang. 
(tom, 4, col. 688, od. Migne) where, XIII. 18,80. 
bowever, é{4aweer is read (of. Win- 
dischmann, Zor. Stud. 268). 
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nodpov, taxs* rod 8 oxérous Yuxpsy, typty, apt, Bpabi. te & roirer 
sdyra tiv xdoyor cwerrdvat, tx Gpdeias nal dppevos: dvax 2 rie xbopov 
wal rie Ghioy woutiobas shy wepioor 


i 


ins 
tH 
it 
ff 
Hi 
Hi 
Hy 


mpoopipew drOpwnivoer yovov Susy. cadpéarepor Bt drat wal Erepoy 
rapdberyua Aya, cf dyBoivros rol keduou NaBorres viv xtauay ual 13 dGos 
abrod nal navaBéyres ele xirpay ravryy vt maraxplouvres ae yiv xnroptbospey 
wal per’ EMyas Gudpas dvaxadipuper, Boyer (ty) aird dos Iyov rd piv 
mpiroy os aloyivqy yuruucs, perd 8 raira xaravoodpevey rai8iow xepadiy 
orvparedpunviay. 


Tid. V. (euct ino.) Migne, vi. col. 5170: Bimps Seba Ymouita 
+ gotrav § dyrecia tedAgor Mijve, oS nar’ daira tyévovro Bowstyat, 
“Oordmys, “Epuije rpirniporos, Koupirys, Derderpis, Zebdpioy, Bypwoss, 
“Aotpdppouyor, Zapsacrpes. 

Ibid. VI. (ol 8228, Migne): nat Zapdras & Tubaybpov Sibdounhor 
dnddas #3 pay by wardga, 13 8 Boo parépa. 


{ 


$15. Diogenes Laertios 

(Plouriahed about a.p. 210) 
Promm. 2 (ed. Cobet, Paris, 1862): dvd 8 réy Mdyur, Sy deta 
Zupodorpyy viv Udpoqe, “Epuddespos ply 3 Wraremads ty ri aept pabyudrow 


yryoviras soMAowy Tas Méyous xard Baboxiy, ‘Orrdvas nal “Aorpaypixors 
a) TeBptiar val Taldras, pbyps sips réiv Lepoin be! *ARefdyBpou xarudsoess, 
Ibid. 6: ely & yoxruny payelav abc trocar [20, of Méyoi], dyoly 
*hpwororidys dy ng Mayixg nal Adveey by oj wiperry viv lovopie* ena 
pebepurcesperle Gyo viv Zepolerpyy doxpobingy dias’ gyot & retro 
ral §"Epubbepor. ‘Apurrordhye F by rG xpiry wepl qudocvbies wal xper- 
1 Two MBS, Henexbe. 
z 


me APPENDIX ¥ 
Boripovs drat whe Alyerrlay* wal Bio not" abrode dy dpyds, dyabde 
Bafuova ead xnxdy Balpove, nal rg uly Svopa doas Zede wat ‘Opopdotnn, eG 
RABys nak Apapdnos. gyot 8 roire nal Bppurvos dy vg xpiry wepl 
Méyew 1a) EiBogos dy vj Hepuddy xal Cedroumos by nj by8by rv Gdue- 
wuxdy, b¢ xat draBuscerbar xork robe Méyovs Gyo) robe drOpdrovs nad 
Ererbas Sbardrovs, xat 12 dvra vais abriv émudsoens apévay. raira 8 
wal BXBquor 3 "Pékvor torope?. “Euaraios 8 wal yoryrods robs Geode clvas 
way’ alrovs. KAdapyos 8 8 Soeds dy rif sept waibelas nal rode Pvpvoco- 
quoras dxoydvous cvs riv Mdyow gyoiv> dno 8 nal rods “lovdaiovs tx 
rotren dra, 

$18. Arnobius 

(Wrote about 4.n. 295) 


Adv, Gentes IL 5 (col. 727 £, ed. Migne): ut inter Assyrios 
et Bactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus, non tantum 
ferro dimicaretur et uiribus, uerum etiam Magicis et Ohaldseorum 
ex reconditis disciplinis, inuidia nostra haeo fuit? 


$17. Porphurios 
(a-d, 988 to about a.p. 804) 


Vit. Pythagorae 12: & re “ApaBly rg Baral owvin [5 Dvbeys- 
pas] & re BaBudive rots x’ ddAows XadSaious ovreyévero nai xpix LiBparor 
Adixero, wap’ ob xad dxabipby 7a Tob xporipov Blov Avware cal tddyy 
44° 08 dyrainy xporfen roils cxovbalas, réy re wept Grizewe Adyov Hxover wal 
ives al rioy Skuy dpyal dx yap ris xepl raira v8 Ubry hdres 4 TvOayspas 
13 whairroy Tis coplas tveropedcaro, 

De antro nympharum 6: ovre nal Uépou ri ds xdrm ndfotor 
tiv Yuxdy wal addy eoboy proraywyoivres redoion riv péoryy, drovond- 
ourrer omar téror’ wpiira ply de dqow EiPovdos, Zepoderpoy abroguty 
owjdaioy dv vols wAqoloy Spars rie Tepoilor dxOnpiy nal wyyhs Exo dave- 
pdonrres ole ray 100 moray setqrot na werpls Milpes, dni $iperrot 
atrg 100 oxpdaioe rod xéopou, cy § Mipas Uyaolpyqoe, roy St trris 
xarh cuppérpovs droordsus oipBola gepivrey rav xoquxly croyedler 
wal eipdray: pert 8 rotrov Zepodorpyy xparfoarros eal waph rots Dog 

3 MBS. Zoatrlant, of, Windischmann, Zor. Stud. 280. 
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BF derpuv cal oxpaley dt’ oby abroguiy dre xaporoujren rie rdkerbe 
droBibiyas 

De Vita Plotini § 16: yeyéras: 8 ner’ abriy roy Xporaréy woh 
Ack pay wal Dros, alperiact 8 dx vis wadadis pidovodlas dvzynira of 
sro "ABD Guor eal ‘Aruhive, oth "AdebloBpon 109 Alfoor wal Bidoesuoe 


3) rod Térwvos ds +3 Bébos rie voyrie obvios ob weddowros. Sir 
abrdg piv waddads Akyyous wocadperos by vais ewovciais, ypdyus 82 nal 
Dion, Sew apts role ywornee trepltann, tol v0 dod epber 

ravadidome. “Audios 8 dype reooupdxorra BiBdler spaxexspyee xpbe 
17 Zacrpiaved Bipdloy drrvypdqpar. Topqripior 8 ty xpis 13 Zepodorpov 
cvyvods werolyuas Diyyovr, Sxos ridov re wal view 13 BiPNoy rapadaunrés, 
werkarplroy re bed riv nly olpeny ovorqoapiray ely bay rot crus rol 
wadaied Zapodorpov 72 BSynara, & abrol eovre xpePetar, 


$18. Busebios 
(About ap, 264-840) 


This passage is usually assigned to Philo Byblius (for. circ. a.p. 
125), Fragm. 9, apud Euseb. Praep, Evang. L 10 (tom. iii 
ool. 88, ed. Migne): xal Zapodorpys 8 3 pdyos bv rij lepg owaywyy ran 
Tlepoudiy Got xard dik ‘0 8 Geds dove xepadiy ixuv Udpaxoe. obrde 
don 3 mpiiros dpbapros, dBior, dyémnyros, duepis, drqvosraros, foloxor 
mavris xadaii, ddupoBdxyros, dyaboy dyabiraros, dpoviumy dponpedraros * 
dort 8 al wurkp etrouias nat Buxatoorives, abroBibaxros, ¢ucds, nai réhaoe, 
ral cogs, xal lepod quod pdvos elperfs. ta 38 abrd ual Oordoys dye 
wept abrai ty nj éxeypadopéry "Oxrareiyy. 

Ibid. X. 9, 10 (col. 805 seq. ed. Migne): of Nios éndnmor 
weds, § Niet wap’ Efpaloe créparrat, ual dy Zupoderpys & wéyos 
Barrplay {Bacduvor. Nivov 8 yur} wat BdBoxos ris Baotelas Seulpapus 
Gor’ cya riy ‘ABpadp aarh rovrovs. 

Eusebius Chron IZ. 36, ed. Aucher (to year 9 of Abraham): 
Zorosstres magus rex Bactrianorum clarus habetur: aduersum quem 
Ninus dimicanit. 

1 Thos Nietsache in hia ‘ Alao sprach Zarathustra’ makes the Sage dwell ing 
cave, with a serpent and an eagle as his faithful companions. 
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$19. C. Tul. Solinus Polyhistor 
(ap. Third or Fourth Century) 

I. Nascentium uox prima uagitos est: laetitiae enim sensos 
differtur in quadrigesimum diem. itaque unum novimus eadem 
hora risisse, qua erat natus, scilicet Zoroastrem, mox optimarum 

$20. Basililos Megas 
(ap, 889-879) 

Epist CCLVIIL (tom. iv. ool. 953, ed. Migne): rae 3 dx rod 

“ABpadp yevodoyias otBels daly wiyps red wapbyros viv payor tpuboddcyqoer® 


$21, Epipbanios of Constantia 
(4.0, 298-408) 


Adv. Haereses, Lib. I. Tom. I. 6 (tom. i. col 185 aeq., ed. 
Migne): NeSp0 yap Barreve vlis rod Xois rod AlBiores, if ob "Acaodp 
yeyryran rairov } Basviele dy “Ophy yeybrnqrat, sal dy “Appa, nad 
Xaddvwy. rier 8 xal thy @apde nad iy @sBer nol AdBov ev ej Acoupiow 
xSpq.  retrdy pact waibes “ENAjwuw vas iv Lepodorpyy, & xpéow 
xwpjous drt 8 dvarodicd wdpy olaoris ylveras Bderpur? dvreibey ra 
war’ viv viv wapdvoua. Savevipgras, tgevpirys pip obror yeyévqras naxte 
Bbaxis dorpadoyias wad payeins, Se revés gam wept rovrov rob Zepodorpov. 
ship os } dxplBaa repiiyu rod NeBpi6 rod ylyarros obros fo & xpcvor. 
ob word 8 DAPluy ng xpioy Buoriencwy dude, S re NeBped val 3 
Zaspodere prs. 

$82. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(About 890-400) 

XXUIL 6, 32-34: magiam opinionum insignium euctor amplis- 
aimus Plato machagistiam esse uerbo mystico docet, dinincrum 
ineoruptissimum cultum, cuius acientiae sacculis priscia multa ex 
Chaldacorum areanis Bactrianas addidit Zoroastres, deinde Hystaspes 
rex prodentissimus Darei pater. qui cum supericris Indiae secreta 
fidentius penetraret, ad nemorosam quandam uenerat solitudinem, 


1 ‘The same statement ie later repeated by Prokopios of Gass, see below, § $8. 
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cuius tranquillis silentiis praecelsa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntur, 
eorumque monitn rationes mundani motus et siderum purosque 
sacroram ritus quantum colligere potuit eruditus, ex his quae didisit, 
aliqua sensibus magorum infodit, quae illi cum disciplinis prassen- 
tiendi fatura per suam quisque progeniem posteris aetatibus tradunt. 
ex eo per ssecula multa ad praesens una eademque prosapia multi- 
tado oreata deorum cultibus dedicatur. feruntque, si instum est 
credi, etiam ignem caglitus lapsum apud se sempiternis foculis custo- 
diri, ouius portionem exiguam ut faustam praeisse quondam Asiaticis 
regibua disunt. 


§%8. Marius Victorinus Afer 


(About a.n, 360) 


Ad Iustinum Manichaeum (col. 1008, ed. Migne): Iam uidisti- 
ne ergo quot Manis, Zoradis, aut Buddas haec docendo deceperint? 


$24 Hieronymus 
(a.v, 881-420) 

Epist. 182 (tom. i. col. 1153, ed. Migne): In Hispania Agape 
E\lpidium, mulier uirum, osecum caeca duxit in foueam, successo- 
remque qui Priscillianum habuit, Zoroastris magi studiosissimum, 
et ex mago episcopum, cui iuncts Galla non gente sed nomine, 
germanam huo illneque currentem alterius et uicinse haereseos 
reliquit hacredem. 


$25. Iohannes Chrustostomos 
(ap. 847-407) 

Lib. de 8. Babyla contra Iulianum et Gentiles (tom. 
iL ool. 536, ed. Migne): etet ydp pot, ad ri viv Zeapodorpyy ixcivoy xal 
rev Zdyahby ob8 &é Svdparos Tengw of wodAol, wadov & ob8é rwes whip 
SXyuw tery; dp! oby Sr wAdopera Fy vd sept dxcivuy Aeycuern deavra; 
akros ye whedivos nal of ra txeirow cwbivres Seuvol yevéobes Aéyoveas, of jity 
‘youreay cipeiy nal tpyécoctas, of 8 cvondoa: Yikes Tj Tiov Néyor wiBavo- 
rym. dAAA mivra pdrqv yiverat nat ele}, Srax $ rv eyoudvur dedbers 
oubpa nal peudis obow ring, Gomtp oby, Srav loxupd wat dAybrjs, Exavra. widen 
sak ylveras ent daG A xple dearporjy Erwooduea wuph riav dySpév~ 
ebdeplon php Beiras Boybeies 4 x9 AAqSeles Layer. 
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$28. Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 
{a.p, 848 to about a.n, 4101) 
Apotheosis, 492 ff; 
ecquis alumnus 
Chrismatis insoripto signaret tempore ligno; 
Qui Zoroastracos turbasset fronte susurros. 


$27. Paulus Orosius 
(Wrote about 4.0. 417) 

Hist. 1. 4 (ool. 700, ed. Migne): Nouissime Zoroastrem Bactria- 
norum regem, eundemque magicae (ut ferunt) artis repertorem, pugna 
oppressum [sc, Ninus) interfecit.* 

‘The passage contains some account also of Semiramis as well as 
of Ninus, 


$28. Aurelius Augustinus 
(a.m, 354-490) 


De Civ. Dei, XXI. 14 (tom. vii. col. 728, ed. Migne): Solum 
quando natus est ferunt risisse Zoroastrem, nec ei boni aliquid 
monstrogns risus ille portendit. nam magicaram artium fuisse 
perhibetur inuentor; quae quidem illi neo ad pracsentis uitee 
nanam felicitatem contra suos inimicos prodesse potuerunt. a 
Nino quippe rege Assyriorum, cum easet ipse Bactrianorum, bello 
superatus est. 

$29. Kurillos Alexandrinos 
(About 4., 376-444) 


Contra Iulian. IIL. (tom. ix. col. 688, ed. Migne): dr pry of of 
Mayes Tepouxdy edo yévos, épotot ov wivras. Tupodorpay pc wiv obbels 
dradddbus Xoyor rob vais paynais inoyjotas réyvais, of 5) xad wandporoy 
peri Tbayépar act, bs nal BiBrove dxoppirwve wap’ abrod ovre- 
Gexpivas aiygoal rivas. 


1 Quoted also by Gregory of Tours, 1 Praised by Ekkehard Urangianals, 
Micaculor. Ub. 1. cap. 41 (col. 743, ool, 605, ed. Migne (vol. 164). 
ed, Migns). 
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$30. Theodoretos of Cyrus 
(About a.n, 887-457) 


Graccarum Affectionam Curatio, IX de legibus (tom. 
iv. col, 1045, ed. Migne): d\Aa xara rods ZapdSov wdda: ipoo wodirevd- 


$31. Clandianus Mamertus 
(Wrote about a.p. 470) 


De statu animee, IL. 8 (ool. 750, ed. Migne): Quid ego nuno 
Zoroastri, quid Brachmanum ex India, quid Anacharsis 6 
quid uero Catonum, quid M. Ciceronie, quid Crysippi, qui ab ipso 
paene principio sui operis animo dominandi ius tribuit, corpori 
Jegem seruitutis imponit, in defensionem ueri sententias adferam ? 


$88. Tohannes Laurentios Ludos 


ort porn 
Ibid. IL 5 (p. 16, ed Bonnenn.): rovaira ply wepl rie pads, fy oe 
dbqe xpdryy 76 whibos aad, jy nar’ alotyow Pip dviberre, raple ahr 


Ibid. De Ostentis, 2 (p. 274, od. Bonnenn.): dpyobov 32 
vento re wept tov rootre ypdiper Wadrorn, wibey re} viv rowirey 
cardhgyns Fpl Myay, nal Sv loys rds Adopyds, wal Srey éxl rovcbroy 


APPENDIX V 


te wat abrevs, ef Gépus eieciy, Alyurriour twepBaddiy, rolrew 
%, m0 Zepodorpyy ror wohiv, Heréowpes voir eBextis vi #7 viru heshdfog 
ply nar’ abriv wapaSoiva: Pidleras, ob xa" ¥ remBBumn aire, 
a Ble eal abi, widow 3 Seu eal “bo ple ovoxacpods bei 


YEH 2 


am: 


$33. Prokopios of Gaza 
lourished about 4.p. 500) 
Comment. in Genesin [c. XL] (tom i. ook 512, ed. Migne): 


$84 Ainsias of Gaza 
(About 4.», 600) 


Theophrastus, 77: xalrs nat DAdraw rg overs riv "Appénoy 
a2 “AsBou xpos tabs CEvras dodye. 3 8 Lapodorpys xpoMye x dorat 
wort xpoves dy § miyray vexpir dvécraow dora, olley & Oxémopser S 
Adyeo nad robs Dros abros exdiddoxe. 


$85. Agathias Scholastikes 
(About 4.0, 696-582) 
Hist. IZ. 24 (col. 1881 £, od. Migne): Diéprass 8 rois viv ri ply 


run rat olov verobeymivers xpirvras voalpots, dx ray Zapodarpov rob ‘Opude~ 
Sens BBayydrav xaraxryBivres. ovros Bt 3 Zupéarrpos" yra Zapédys— 
Bern) yap ix’ abrg } Srevusla— dria ply denacer vi doy eal robe 
wipes ero, atk trons ougis Bayrivu. ipoas 8 airie of viv dnt 
Yordowes, ofro i re drkis Gast yeyorivar, Os May duquyvodabes nal ob 
cas pabely, wérepov Aaption wathp dire xal Dos obros bxijpxer ‘Yoréowys. 
ag! Grey F by cal GvOqoe xpd, ipnyeris airots dncivos wal xabrryepiw vis 
wayuie ylyovey dywreias, nal abris 8) rie xporipas lepovylas duelyus, 
woppeys evar wal woulda dvifgee Signe. 73 ply yp wuraidy Aix +e wal 
1 For this statement, ace Epiphanios —# Vulg. ZupéaBex; B. Zepbesrpos, 
of Constantis, above, § $1. 
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Kpévor al rovrove 3) dwavrus robe map’ EAAgot Opuddoupivos driuaw 
Geods adv ye brs 8 abrois 4} xporyyepla oby Suoles tvétera. dia Bijloy 
pty viv Ala ruxdy, Mériqy re viv “Hpaxhée, wal "Avalrida viv “Adpokirys, 
eal Dros robs dddove éxddowy, dx xov Bypucog re rg Bafvhuviy nat 
teed cheer iggy ageicn piped oe are 

draypaxpapivoe, lrripyras. viv 8 dy Ta wodAd role aahowpérs Maviyalon 
Eopsiporras, décor Bo vie epsiras tytzbes Apys ead rhe sy dyad we 
pa eal vd xdMore riev Serev déxoxvjoarns, tvavrias 8 eat’ Susie Lourar 
tiv dedpar. deipard re abvais drdyourt RapBapixd ual nj ocberipg. yirry 
erosive, tiv uly yap dyaiir, cre Gedy dre Syuoupyty, “Oppiodiryy? 
droxadoiow, "Aptudigs 8 Seqwa vg xaxlory nal SdeBple dopriy re xaiy 
pellova vi ry xaxiiy Reyonényy dyalperw dxrdotow, ty f riw re dpwerav 
whelora «al rov Dduv (ier detoa dypia xa) tpqpoviya xaraxtelvorres, 
ois pdyos xpootyovow, dowep ty tx(bafw choeBelas. radry yap clovras 
17 aly bya xxyspiopiva herovtiobas, dndy 8 al Avpalvenrbas viv “Apyudryy. 
yepaipours 82 és 73 pddore ri Sup, de wyBt rd xpdowra cing traxovi- 
Leobas, pipre Ddws Exieyyivey srs pi) word re ars wal ris raw guray 
drypsadelas. 


$36. Scholastikos Kassianos Bassos 
(a.p, Sixth Century) 


Praef. in lib. 1: ri &addpos row radasdy wepl re yeupyias wal bree 
Aedas uray nal owop(pan kal Eripuy rosy xpyolyer dpypon ovdAdbes 
ds &, rovri 13 PiBAloy owribaxe. coveiAecras 8 de roy Srapwrivow 
kal OdivBartuviov nat "AyaroXiov Kal Bypourlov nat Avogdivove xa) Acovrivay 
xa Tapayrivoo wat Aypoxpirov xal "Agpixavo’ wapaddtew wal Tayoow wal 
"Aroudysov xal Bdpwyos xal Zepoderpov xal Spdvravor wal Mabéyov xal 
Aapsryipovros al AuBiyou aad Zeerlavos nal ry Kuvridlay. 

Geoponica, 11, 18. 11: Zupodorpys 8 Adya, dnt tnavrdy da ph 
Lyeiy rods SbBadwods, viv dy xperors Bévra det rob dhurod pepunvlas 
xé\vnas, nad spioly e¢ abriy dropofiwerce 7d Suara, nal det rob qured 
ra pods, nataduréyra. 

Thid. 18. 9. 10: Zupodorpys gnot, sis Opidaxos +3 oxdpua werd ofvow 
robity lavas robe cxopmiodijicrous. 

Geoponica (continued): The following rubrics of “Zoroaster” 
‘will sufficiently indicate the character of the lore ascribed to him, 
‘without the necessity of presentation of the texts of the chapters 


under them, 
1 Vulg. "Opustéeres, 
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L 7: des dvaynaidy dori dBévas, sore } ocdira ylveru: trip yay, whe 
83 bed yi. Zupodorpov. (81 sections, pp. 11-15, ed. Beckh.) 

L. 8: wept vis rod wurde dxerolge xal vie xpoyrécwer roy if abris 
up Paviveer, rod aired. (13 sections, pp. 15-17.) 

L. 10: ompeloors viv droroysérer tx rie xporys Bportis nal? imoror 
Eros, perd ry rol unde beeradsfr. Zepodorpo. (13 sections, pp. 19 86q,) 

I. 12: Babennerypte 108 Aids, wal Sou deere? meperodetor robs Sibecn 
clxave rob Yubiaxcd kiwdov. Zupodorpov. (40 sections, pp. 21-28.) 

TL, 15: mpeyrecrisle, Gave cSévas, sola tiv ceupsnirey yenjoorros 
ei6odij, Zepodorpov. (8 sections, p. 55.) 

V. 48: dy woly olay obeys tis oedyrps xp) tpvyay, val dn Ayyodoys 
ae oo ere ene ree ae Zaapodorpov. (1 section, 
PB 

‘VIL. 5: wept dvoifews wibew, nal rf xpi) wapaguidrrectn np xaupp ris 
Tovrew dvcléen, Zepodorpov. (3 sections, pp. 190 seq.) 

VIL. 6: wep) peraypopot olvov, nai wdre xp} peravrhely rovs olvovs, 
nad Ss Baahopiv tye. 3 bv rp atrG willy IuPePrypivor obvor. roi abrod. 
(1A. sections, pp. 191 e¢q-) 

VIL 11: dore t9d Bpowriiv nal dorpartv pi) rpérectas rots olvove, 
Zupodorpov. (1 section, p. 195.) 

X. 83: Sélpor deapror napwopopci. Zapodorpov. (8 sections, p. $19.) 

XIIL 16: wept narbaplBer. Znopoderpoo, (4 sections, p. 403.) 

XV. 1: wept dvowsy ovpenbody el drafty, Zepoderpev, (86 
sections, pp. 432-436.) 


§ 87. Gregorius Turonensis 
(0, 588-698) 

Hist. Francor. 1. 5 (col. 164 seq., ed. Migne): Primogenitus 
ueto Cham, Chus. hic fuit totius artis magicae imbuente diabolo et 
primus idololatrise adinuentor. hic primus statuunculam adoran- 
dam diaboli instigatione constituit: qui et stellas et ignem de coslo 
cadere falsa uirtute hominibus ostentebat. hic ad Persas transit. 
huns Persae uocitauere Zoroastrem, id est uiuentem atellam. ab hoo 
etiam ignem adorare consueti, ipsum dininitus igne consumptum ut 
deum colunt. 
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$38. Isidorus 
(About a.p. 870-696) 


Etymol. 5. 30 (tom. iii. col. 224, ed. Migne): Thara, an. uxx, 
genuit Abraham. Zoroastes magicam reperit. 

Ibid. 8 9 (col. 310), III, M. CLEXXIV.: Magorum primus 
Zoroastes rex Bactriancrum, quem Ninus rex Assyriorum praslio 
interfecit, de quo Aristoteles scribit quod uicies centum millis 
‘versuum ab ipso condita indiciis uoluminum eius declarentur. 

Chron. (tom. v. col. 1024, ed. Migne): Hac astate magica ars 
in Perside a Zoroaste Bactrianorum rege reperta. a Nino rege 
occiditur. 


§ 39. Chronicon Paschale or Chron. Alexandrinum 
(Claat Date a.v. 6397) 


Chron Paschale (ool. 148 9eq., ed. Migne; L p. 67, ed. 
Bonnenn.): xal redevng 5 Kpévos. & 8 Nivor dmexparye yerdperce rit 
*Acovpias era riy Nwev) wddsy ‘Acovplas, xat Pardeta xpros by abny 
Exov viv Seulpapiy ry wal “Play vip davro’ pyrdpa xal yoroiaa pf devrod. 

4 abrod aby rod yivous éyaniby xal b Zepdarrpos" 3 dorpovdyor Teposy 
8 wepPéqros, Sore piddew redeuriy apixero bd srupis dradwOijvas obpariov, 
driv rote Hépours Sri day xadoy pe r3 xop, dx iv xatopiver pov dovéuy 
dwdpare nat ouddtare, nal odk UxAchpa 73 Bardo ix vis duSy xdpas Soo 
xphvov guldrrere ra dud éoréa. xal cifduevos viv “Opleva dw wvpis 
depiou daphaby. wal brofqoay of Udpow anbig dre abrois nat tours 
guddrrovres 73 Mehpavoy abrod reppubity des viv. 

The same story is found in almost the same words, or with no 
material addition, in the works of Iohan. Malalas (4.p. sixth century) 
(ool. 84, ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121; p. 18, ed. Bonnenn.); Geor- 
gios Hamartolos (d. cite. a.p. 1468), Chron. (col. 56, ed. Migne, Patro- 
log. Gr. tom. 110). See, also, Georgios Kedrenos (end of eleventh 
century a.p.), who also adds (Historiarum Compendium, 
ool. 57, ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121; p. 29 f, ed. Bonnenn): 
ra Achpave ebrod &d riyis dlyoy of Uépout dus révrow xaragdponjoayres xal 
tis Bacrhelas tferevoy. 

1 But with « spurious addition to ap. 1048; of Krumbecher, Geachtshte 
dor bysant. Literatur?, pp. 837-899). SP, zapederpae. 
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$@. Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus 
(4. 785-804) 


De diuin. offic. VI. (epurious) (tom. ii. col. 1178, ed, Migne): 
Istoram enim Magorum primus Zorosatres rex exstitit, a quo originem 
ferontur traxisse. 


§ 41. Georgios Sunkellos 
‘(Flourished about 4.p. 775-800) 


Vol. i, p. 147 £, ed. Bonnenn.: "Adéfurdpos § Hoduiorep dx roide rod 
sfivd [2405] xoopuxod trove Boideras widcy vy path viv xaraxhvopiy roy 
Xadbalar Bacrielar xardpfarbas pubooyier 8d cxpwr xal viper nal ocoraw 
PeBoordeontvas XaNBaiev wat Mifbev Barris we’ [86] dy rpucpuploss trent 
ral BY [49}, rode’ forw by odpous 6 [9] wal vfpos ff [2] nad ovrovoe 
of (8), deep verde raw deckyoiacrixdy $uidy lovopucioy ob xadig UferdBovre 
widiy ads Fry Phsaxd 58 [94] nal pivas yf [8], deep ds gaw ae vd 
*BdW [2499] dros noopuxdy ovvrpixa. ded 3k rovroy rot xptvev tov 
wr" [86] 8i0 piv KaXBa‘wr Baoréww, Eiryxiov nat Xeno firov, 9 [84] 
Ri roy Mifbuv, Zepodorpyy wat rods per’ abroy { [7] KadBaiev Barres 
dedyes, by xparfoavras Puaxd py’ [190], § abris Uarworep, obkérs Bd 
odpuy nal viper nal cdcowy nal ris Acre Ddyou avbuniie toropias, ANAL 
& fraxiy iniv. robs yap xpoyercorépors dt Geods 4 jpubiovs voulLovres 
wal robs per’ abrots nv wAdvqv coyyosuer 7G dere xpévous direipove BeBa~ 
eudcuntous curkypaipar, &dior dyar viv xdopoy SobdLovres tvavriis vale Oxo- 
mvetorous ypaale. rots 8 perayereoripoue eal rics darepois 3 fsaxGy 
driv ce Ovaroin, wal oby oe rg DaveBipy Bont? xal sripo riot, bd rd 
doxdrus bd Zapodorpon rév daxiy navrtin driv roi Evey dyvecpiven 
derore $huaxols Erevw triperpeiotas ri rev Bacay try, 

Ibid. p. 315, ed. Bonnenn.: dr 8 dovyddves of rav "EAAyver 
lavopenel yeypddar wept rév xpdvev wal rey Bardioy rotrey waplore 
Kegadler trioyyor cle, of 3 rexdr, ofr gddonev’ “Apyoua ypiper 
ag! Sy Dro re tuyqudvevoay wal 1d spire “ENdnxds re § AdoPios wad 
Krqoigt 8 Kier, drara "HpéScros $ ‘AXanprace’s. 13 muAaily rie 
*hoias ePacidevray "Agwipta, raw B88 Bidow Nivos, dr’ drdye: porns 
Mepipdpains ual Zepoderpov pdyou irs of’ [52] cH Noou Baovdelas. 

(Also cited in the Chrontcon, pare i, of Eusebius, tom. i 43 f, 
ed Aucher. Cf Jerome’s translation of the Chronicon, tom. viii. 
ool. 46, ed. Migne.) 
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{4% Anathemas against Manicheiem 
(About 885) 

Cited by Cotelerius, 88. Patram qui temporibus apostolicis flora. 
erunt opera, Paris, 1672; notes coll. 368-376.! These‘ Anathemas’ 
were to be recited by converts from Manichsism to Christianity, 
In this long and valuable document, Zarades (probably Zorosster) 
and his prayers (the Avesta?) are declared accursed ag being con- 
nected with the Manichwan faith Anathemas: decSeyarlf Zapé- 
qv Sv § Mdvgs Gedy Dreye xpd abrod gavévra rap’ "Ivboie nat Wépoun, wal 
dia drexdha* civ airg B2 wal rie ZapaSelovs dvopatopévas etl... 
drobepare robs tiv Zapdiqy xat Bovbay xat riv Xpioviy wal rdv Maviyaior 
wal 18v Aor bra eal iv abrov elves Myovras. .. .  drabeparLe rdv wardpa 
‘Mavévroy Tarécoy ola yecorgy nal rod yedBous warépa, xa) ri abrod yrdpa 
Képoreay, nai “Ifpaxa cal "HpaxreiByy nad “AgBrioy rods dwopyqparurnis 
aad tqyyrds Trav rovrey ovyypapyudrew, nat roby Aowwots abrod pabyric 
Exavrus, Seobnor tiv ddboyor rie rovrov uyrlas, Condy viv owrabduaror 
78 xar’ abriv Acyduevoy ebayy@cov, Boudiy, Eppay, “Afar, ‘Abcipayroy, 
Zapotay,! TeBpidBiay, ‘Arman, “Ddptor, “Ohiury, “Apurréxpirar, Saduaioy, 
"Ivraiey, Udaxw, Bapafay, xr. 

Similarly Goarius, EtyoAsyor siue Rituale Graecorum, Paris, 
1647, p. 885: dvabewarfu nat xarafeparlw Yapdbyv nal Bobddy xa) 
Xevfiaviy robe wpd Manyalay yeyovéras. ... poe 88 rovrow draiqua- 
ike wai xarabeparite ody trois xpoyeypayptros wiow “Kipaxa xa? "Hpa- 
wdelbqy val AGOSnov rods Ubnyyris nal droprquarioris rod adres drduov 
wal efijev Maxérros nal Oupiiy nal Zapoviy wal TaPpdSiov? 


1 See Kessler, Mant. 1 868-65, Ber. 
Hin, 1889. 

§ Zaxsbar sine Zaxotar, Kesaler. 

4 An important passage which serves 
to throw light on these Anathemas is 
found in Petros Sikelos (about .p, 
1100, nee Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
dysans. Literatur", p. 78), Historia 
Mantchaorum, xvi. (col. 1265 seq, 
ed, Migne):— 

dy 8a uph rodrov [96. Mdverros] ast 
Ereges ris xexlar Sbdexedes rebres, 
Zapdons dviperi, dudgpes abros tele 
Xue paberal a rebrey re6 dorixplovee 
Mdverros yeyivan aébecs' Auleras J 


vebrev SidBexor' xa) @wpas 3 rd car’ 
itty Manyeudy edayyiiur ovrrdies 
BovSbae re nal ‘Epais, “Abarvor val’ Ad- 
marres, bp dedoreAcy sls Bedgope eX(pern 
whpoce ris sadoqs’ Ubpyqral 8 adrenal 
dropragariore) yeyévarsy ‘lépat wat ‘Hpe- 
aheldgs nal “Agtdnes’ Srfiexer 2 aig 
aad Freper pabqrel cpeis, "Aydever 6 rhe 
‘“terddeyer currdias wat Zapobar xe) Taf 


hale epuéryy wap ebrin, piddey Bh 
syorralas, § eal Suat ile wateduch on) 
drosreAuh Exchysla ivefepirre, 
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$43. Georgios Hamartolos Monachos 
(Wrote abont a.. 850) 


Chronicon, L. (ool. 117, ed. Migne): nat «pérov Giaw Sects XadSaios 
1 Ueipor ros Kirton beopsivras vip Uror Useruciy trdpyerrs’ vw 


$44 Photios 
(Peiziareh of Constantinople a.p. 878-870) 


Bibliotheos, Codd. LXXXL (tom. iii; ool. 281, ed. Migne): 
Soy APuBipor Ouobspou Hept rhe dy HepolBs payexge xal 


i 
H 
| 
i 
i 
i 
f 


1 Notice this contaminated form, « ® zacpdiys <. 
mixture of Zoroaster and Ormasd (f). 9 Zepevds ¢ 
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§45. Suidas 
(Middle of Tenth Centary a.p.) 
<puldse (ed. Kuster, Cambr. 1705) sub voo.: ‘Ayrie Odrys ‘Aby- 
ios... .  cuvdypaihe répove Bixe, wpiror paysndy.  dpyyciras 8 wept 


Ropalevpis sabe tyes cighvos chy code robro 8é rives “Apiorord\a, 
of 8 “Pé8un drariiacw. 


"Aorpovouta. 4 rir dorpur Barons. wpira Bafulsnes rabryy iyet- 
pow Bud Zerpodorpou’ we Sy xai “Dorérys’ of deberycay rj obparl mirjow 
A wept robs rixvopivove oupBalver. 

Zapodorpys. Lepropsigs. copie waph rode dy rp dorpowoule. op 
nal xpiroe Gober ro wep’ abrele wedsrenpivey Univers: viv Miyur. 
dyivero 8 wpb viv Tpwurky trans 4! [500]. géperm 3 abrod wep 
Gioews Bila B. wept Adaw nylon by. drepeonsmud. drorederpa- 
ruc Bifdia €. 

Bepoderpys. ‘Acrpordyor. dei Nivov Bardiws “Acovpluy. dori 
karo ixd wupis olpaviov redeurjout, wapeyyujoos reir “Acouplas viv 
wayris, deep pixpt viv wedddaxras wap’ abrois. 

Lupopdodpys. XadBalos copés. fypaye palmwarcxd nal quod, 

Mayor wapa Iépous of gurdoopos nat gudsbens, Sv Spe Zupodorpys, 
nai perd robrov ward Boboxiy ‘Oonévas nal “Aorpdyapyote 

TlvOayépas. dra [se fuovos Tubeytpat) “ABépilor rol “YaxpBopiow 
mal Zdpyros roi Mdyov, 


§ 46. Hugo de Sancto Victore 
(ied 2.5. 1141) 


Adnot. Elucidat in Pentateuchon—in Gen (tom. i col. 
49, ed. Migne): Assur autem, recedens in terram quae postes ab 
ipso dicta est Assyria, multiplicatus est usque ad regem Ninum, qui 
ab eius progenie ortus est. hic condidit ciuitatem et uicit Cham in 
bello, qui usque ad illud tempus uixerat: factus rex Bactrise Nino 
‘uicinus, et uocatus Zorcastes inuentor et auctor maleficae mathe: 
matioae artis; qui etiam septem liberales artes quatiuordecim colum- 
nia, septem aeneis et septem lateritiis, contra utrumque dilucinm in 
utilitatem posterorum praeuidens scripsit. huius libros mathem» 


§47. Michael Glukas 
(Hlourished about .n. 1150) 
Ann. Pars II. (col. 253, ed. Migne; p. 244, od. Bonnenn.): perd 


$48. Anon. 


Theologoumena Arithmetika, p. 42 f, ed. Ast (Lips. 1817): 
# piddoy, 3 rat Dedeyopuirper, bral eal Bopiherlar of aera, 


Bk tgee ok gee Bnd pes pees pee 
rots nal’ ixdoryy rovray riw dyyiw dbdpyorras doripas nel Saipovor 


$40. Petrus Comestor 
(Died 1178) 


Hiet. Schol. Lib. Genesis XXXIX. (col. 1090, od. Migne): 
‘Ninue uicit Cham, qui adhuo uinebst, et regnabat in Braotia (sic, al 
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Thracia), et dicebatar Zoroastres inuentor magicae artis, qui et sep- 
tem liberales artes in quattuordecim columnis scripsit, septem aencis, 
et septem lateritiis, contra utromque iudicium [al dilusium]. 
Ninus wero libros eius combussit. ab eisdem orta sunt idols sic, 


$50. Abdiae Apostolica Historia 
(Quotation of a Name Zarote?) 


Abdine Apostolica Historia, Lib. VI.7. Passio 88. Simonis et 
Tudae: Atque haeo de Iacobo. cuiva fratres maiores natu, Simon 
cognominatus Chananaeus et Iudas, qui et Thaddaeus et Zelotes, et 
ipsi apostoli Domini nostri Iesu Christi, cum per reuelationem Spiri- 
tus Sancti per fidem fuissent religionem ingressi, inuenerunt statim 
inter initia suae praedicationis duos ibi magos, Zaroen et Arfaxat, 
qui a facie Sancti Matthaei Apostoli de Aethiopia fugerunt. erat 
autem doctrina eorum praua, ita ut Deum Abraham et Deum Isaac 
et Deum Iacob blasphemantes, Deum dicerent tenebrarum, et Moysen 
dicerent maleficum fuisse, denique omnes prophetas Dei a deo 
tenebrarum missos adsererent. practerea animam hominis partem 
Dei habere dicerent, corporis vero figmentum a Deo malo factum 
ease, et ideo ex contrariis substantiis constare, in quibus laetatur 
caro, anima contristatur, et in quibus exultat anima, corpus affligitur. 
golem et lunam decorum numero applicantes, aquam simul deitatem 
habere docebant. Dei autem Filium, Dominum nostrum Iesum 
Christum, phantasiam fuisee, nec uerum hominem, nec ex uera 
uirgine natum, nec uere tentatum, nec ueré passum, neo uere sepul- 
tum, neo uere tertia die resurrexisse a mortuis adfirmabant. hao 
praedicatione polluta Persida post Zaroen et Arfaxat, magnum meruit 
inuenire doctorem, per beatos apostolos Simonem et Iudam, id est 
Dominum Iesum Christum. 

Ibid. 13: Haec et alia cam dux apud regem Xerxen disseruisset, 
excitati in zelum, qui cum rege fuerant Zaroes et Arfaxat magi, 
simul indignabundi rumores sparserunt: malignos eos homines esse, 
qui contra deos gentis contraque regnum tam astute molirentur. 
nam si uis scire rex—inguiunt—quod ea uera sunt quae dicimus, 
non prius permittemus hos loqui quam deos tuos adorauerint, tum 


1 This is cited because Zarces (Ze-  Apostelyeachichten und Apostellegen- 
péys) has been identified with Zorcas- den, Braunschweig, 1883-1800. But 
ter by Noldeke In p. 76 of Ergds- Gutachmid, Risin. Mus. xix. $80 neq. 
sungahaft su Lipsius Die apokryphen ‘tdentifies Zaroes with Zarvan. 
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dux: sudetisne cum illis habere conflictum, ut si uiceritis eos, tum 
demum abiciantur? dixerant magi: aequum est ut sicut nos adora- 
mus deos nbatros, ita adorent et illi. respondit dux: hos acilicet 
conflictus uester ostandet. ad haeo iterom magi: uis uidere— 
inquinnt— potentiam nostram ut probes quia non poterunt loqui 
nobis praesentibus: iube adstare hie qui sint eloquentes in linguis, 
acutissimi in argumentis, et clamosi in uocibus. et si tunc ausi 
fuerint nobis prassentibus loqui, probabis noa esse imperitissimos. 
tance iuseu regis et ducis omnes aduocati praesto facti, ita sunt & 
duce admoniti ut quanta possent constantia haberent cum his magis 
contentiones et eos a defensionum proposito, argumentoram suorum 
proposito excluderent, et cum in praesentia regis et ducis cuncto- 
ramque sublimium magi locuti essent, omnis illa aduocatio ita muta 
facta eat, ut neo nutibus quod loqui non poterat indicaret. et cum 
unius fere horse transisset spatium, dixere magi ad regem: ut scias 
nos ex decorum esse numero, permittimus eos quidem loqui, sed 
ambulare non posse. quod cum fecissent, adiecerunt dicentes: ecoe 
reddimus eis gressum, eed faciemus eos apertis ooulis nihil uidere. 
cumque et hoo fecissent, expauit cor regis et ducis, dicentibus amicis 
eorum, non debere contemni hos magos, ne et regi et duci inferant 
debilitatem in membris. igitur hoc spectaculum a primo mane 
usque ad horam sextam dum spectatur, aduocati maerore confecti, 
ad suas reuersi sunt quigue domos, nimio animi impulsu fatigati. 


Ibid. 17: Haeo cum dizissent apostoli, deportati sunt ad hospitalia 
magi, qui per tridaum nec cibum capere neo bibere ullo modo pote- 
rant, sed in his sola nociferatio doloribus extorta incessabilis extitit. 
‘postea cum iam res in eo esset ut pariter expirarent magi Zaroes et 
Arfaxat, aocesserunt eos apostoli dicentes: non dignatur Deus habere 
coacta seruitia, igitur surgite sani habentes liberam facultatem 
conuertandi a malo ad bonum et exeundi a tenebris ad lumen. at 
ili permanentes in perfidia sus, sicut a facie Matthsei apostoli 
fugerunt, sic et ab his duobus apostolis fugientes, ad simulacroram 
cultores, per totam Persidis regionem, ut apostolis inimicitias exci- 
tarent, ubique dicebant: ecce ueniunt ad uos inimici deorum nostro- 
Tam, etc. 


Ibid. 20: Quippe Zaroes et Arfaxat magi facientes ecelera multa 
per ciuitates Porsidis, et dicentes se esae ex genere decrum, semper 
@ facie apostolorum fngientes, tamdiu erant in quacunqus ciuitate, 
quamdiu cognoscerent spostolos aduenire. 
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Tbid. 28: Quo tempore et duo, de quibus diximus, magi Zaroes 
et Arfaxat ictu coruscationis adusti ad carbonem conuersi sunt. 

Lib. VIL. 1 de 8. Matthaeo: In quam [ec Aethiopiam} pro- 
fectus ipse, cum in ciuitate magna quae dicitur Naddauer moraretur, 
in qua rex Aeglippus sedebat, contigit ut duo magi Zaroes et 
Arfaxat simul essent, qui regem miris modis ludificabant, ut se deos 
esse remota ambiguitate crederet. et credebat eis rex omnia et 
omnis populus non solum memoratae urbis sed ex longinquis etiam 
regionibus Aethiopiae ueniebant quotidie ut adorarent eos. favi- 
ebant enim subito hominum greasus figi, et tamdiu immobiles stare 
quamdiu ipei uoluissent. similiter et uisus hominum et auditus a 
suo officio refrensbant. imperitabant serpentibus ut percuterent, 
quod et Marsi facere solent et ipsi incantando multos curabant. et 
ut dici uulgo solet, malignis maior reuerentia exhibetur ex timore 
quam benignis ex amore, sic et illi uenerabiles apud Aethiopes, in 
magno diu pretio fuerunt. 


Ibid. 4: Conabantur autem interes arte sua magica excitare 60s 
(e0. suos duos dracones ante pedes Matthaei apostoli dormientes] 
Zaroes et Arpharat, et non poterant neque oculos aperire neque 
Ppenitus commouere quidquam. 


§51. The So-called Zoroastrian Logia or Chaldean Oracles 


MATIKA AOTIA 
TON AIO TOY ZOPOAETPOY MATOQN 


Introductory Note by Louis H. Gray.— Amid the luxuriant growth 
of apocryphal and prophetic literature, which sprang up In the first centuries 
of our era, no small part is ascribed to the faith of Iran. The wonderful 
eeobatology of the Perelan religion made = deep impreasion on the Hellenic 
mind at an early date, and this was to bring forth fruit in the development of 
Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. Apparently in this way arose the so-called 
Chaldman Oracles, which bear the mark of Gnostic and Neo-Platonio mysticiam 
and somewhat recall the Christian forgery of the Sibylline Oracles. 

The peeudo-Zorcosstrian compositions had but » short shrift. The great 
Porphyry ruthlessly attacked them and suppressed them, and they are lost to 
naforever. Doubtless they were no better and no worse than the great majority 
of similar writings which have survived; perhaps we may even say that the 


1g this a reminiscence of the legend of Zorcaster’s death by lightning, 
p- 124 seq. ? 
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Oneirokritikon of Astrampeuchos, a Christian forgery of about the fifth centary, 
affords a type of some of theas lost books. 

But in the writings of the Neo-Platonio philosophers there lay hid « mass 
of citations, termed ‘Chaldmwan Logis,’ or more usually, simply ‘Logis,’ or 
again, introduced by the formula: ‘As satth one of the Gods,’ or even appear 
ing without spy introductory phrase whatecever.! These Logis date in general 
about the end of the second century 4.p., and they present to us a heterogeneous 
mass, now obscure and again bombastic, of commingled Platonic, Pythagorean, 
‘Stole, Gnostic, and Persian teneta.* I am inclined to doubt that the entire mass 
comes from a single source, although some have suggested that a certain Julian 
‘the Chaldean or his eon, who lived in the period of the Antonines, may per 
hapa have been the author." However trivial the Logia justly appear to us, 
‘they recelved the serious attention of Iamblichos, Proklos, Simplikioe, Damaskios, 
and Iohannes Ludos, while Hicrokles and later Plethon wrote ‘compends of the 
Zoroastrian and Platonic Systems.’ 

In the fifteenth century Georgios Gemistos Plethon, led on, as I ventare to 
taggest, by some such allusion to Zepederpev Adya as the reference contained 
in the oltation from Kauthos, preserved by Nikolaos of Damascus, boldly foisted 
upon Zorosster the Logix which had been hitherto only ‘Chaldean. This 
‘we may term the first recension, It consists of sixty lines and was first pub- 
Ushed by Ladovicus Tiletanus, together with Plethon's commentary, at Paris in 
1663. This text was also commented upon by Psellos as early as the eleventh 
centory. Possibly we may even regard Paellos as the compiler who gathered 
the scattered fragments which go to make up this collection, 

‘The second recension, if we may employ so dignified « term, was made by 
‘Franciscus Patricius in 1501. A second edition of this appeared at Venice in 
1698. This second edition forms the basis of Stanley in his History of Pat- 
losophy, 4 ed., London, 1748, Latin translation, Leipsig, 1711, and it was the 
only one accessible to me except Stanley. On this new collection of Patriclus 
the present edition is based. The object of my work here has been to secure 
‘as good @ text as possible. My chief ald, or rather my only aid, hae been the 
masterly discussion by Kroll, “De Oraculis Chaldaicis,” in the seventh volume 
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1 Bee Kroll, de Oraculis Ohaldaicte, Grae. tom. 122, 1118-1164, tnolnding 


pp. 6-0, Breslan, 1804, 

3 Kroll, pp. 66-72, 

* Ibid 71. 

‘Ibid, pamim; Kiewker Ashang 
sum Zend- Avesta, ii. Theil 1, pp. 6-9, 
16-18. Plethon’s Compend. is edited 
by Migne tn his Patrol. Grac. tom. 
160, 978-974. 

$ This haa unfortunately been in- 
accessible to me. I have used instead 
‘the edition by Servatins Gallew in 
his LBorrueel Xpqepsl, Amstelod. 
1680, and by Migne in bis Patrol. 


also Prellos's comment. Jn addition 
to the books already cited, I should 
mention the valuable compendium of 
the tenets of the Oracles contained in 
the seventeenth letter of Michael 
Ttalikos (for this identification see 
‘Tren, Bysant. Zeltechrift, iv. 1-22) 
edited by Cramer in Anecdota Oxo- 
wiensta, i, 180-188 (Oxford, 1896), 
‘and for the entire subject the valnable 
discussion in Haries’s edition of Fabri- 
cias's Bibliotheca Greca, L 97-815 
(amb, 1700). 
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of the Breslauer Pafologische Abhandiungen (Brealan, 1894), That his readings 
are given in the notes does not algnify « rejection of them, They would genst- 
ally appear in the text if I did not desire to preserve Patriclus's text except where 
the latter fa absolutely unintelligible. ‘The motive for preserving this has been 


‘To him, moreover, the references to the Neo-Platonic suthors cited in my foot- 
notes are mainly due. ‘Mine has been the humbler teak to reprint an obsoles- 
cent collection, with only thoes emendstions which are absolutely necessary, I 
have made s translation of the Oracles or Logia, which I hope later to publish 
with a version of the other Greek and Latin citations found in this Appendix. 

‘The Oracles have never had many friends, and as 8 comment on them I may 
note that good old Thomas Hyde prayed that these ‘pecudoraculs pesime 
conflicts carmine Graeco’ might perish like others of their stamp (of Hist. 
Relig. vet. Pors., Pref. p. vi.). His prayer has been in great part fulfilled. In 
estimating, moreover, the general value of the Logta, we may say, in the words 
of Shakspere, that the good points in them, lke Gratiano’s reasons, ‘are as two 
tains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.’ 


MONAZ, ATAZ, KAI TPLAZ 
wa. Grou warpicy pords tore? 
Aon. ravay dor: povas nat 860 yang." 
Tipéx, Aap. Buds yap raph rede xdbyrat, nal vocpais dovpdrre royais,? 
wal 73 xvBepviy 1d. wdvra, at rdrrev ixacrov ob raxOiy. 
B Aap arurri yap dy xdope Adures rpids fs povds dpxe.* 
Spy weds tujoens Be 9 dies.” 
Tpée. ds rpla yap voix dre warpis thaverGas dorayre, 
03 #3 Giday narivevor, nal iq wdet’ Urérpyre.! 
ds rpin yap dire voids warpie &iBiov! 
» 1G mivra KvBepviw. 
ual iddyqouy dy aby 7 1° dper) nat } coda, 
wal 4 wodsdpur drpicua.! 
19 Tanke pias rpidbos Siuas xpd tis obeys, 
ob wpeirys, AAX' of ri perpeiran? 


1 Proo, in Buolid. 1. def. 2 (p. 98, 
ed. Friedlein); tn Aloib, 856. 20. 

‘Proc. in Buclid. 1. def. 8 (p. 98, 
ed. Friedlein); Dam. fi, 29, 16, ubl § 
egitur et apad Patric. 

© Om. yap, Kroll, Proc. in Crat. 86. 
6; in Remp. 878, 84; Dam. it 177. 
%, eto, 

Dam. 1. 87. 8; H 87. 14, 

© Dam. #1. 68, 90, 


* Proc, in Parm. 1001. 6; Dam, i. 
258, 25; iL 60. 98; @9. 28, 

1 Proc, in Timm, 318 F. vote elre, 
Kroll, 

"Dam. il. 45. 10. +e pros’, Kroll, 

9 ag dugety 8) raeBe ples spulder Cpa 
epbrys | obeas ob spéras, adn’ ab rh 
vorra perpetrm, Dam. it, 68. 21; 
Kroll. 
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us dpyais pap epiot raivte Ad Bors Soudeday Evarra.* 
lapis xpirros Bpdyos, by B Epa plooy 
locos, xplros Dios, be ty spl rip ybéve Adiew,? 
nal wiry) eyiy, eal yyy drain, 
whips covixoure ra mizra.! 


phe. idler evpinaves xpperip dustpcie'xupteSrfor, 


UaTHP Kal NoTz 


davriv 3 werdp jpwarer off dy b5 
Suvdue: voepg xdsiour hoy wip.® 
of yap did warpuis dpxis dreds vo tpoysten! 
séora yap Ueraove rardp 
nal vf wapibone Seuripy, 
dy epiron sdyiZeras wiv yloos® drSpby? 
20 Tipéx. sarpoyons odor oid yp pbvos 
dx warps dAxis Bpapdyevos véov dy6os.” 
dpye vojoas yip warpixis voor atroyévebAor, 
iow iviowaper Beopty xopPpsbit Iperor, 
Spa ra mivra ply, xpdvor ele dripayroy tpivra 
s pire wiog rh werpds voepp igacpive péyyus™ 
ot tv ipen pivg néopov oresxtia pévorra.™ 
axa 7G vosiy warpucte voiv beBSérat 
wacaie wqyois re xal dpyais. 
dors yp wipas rot warpixod AuBol wal yy ry voapor. 
r”) pipe xpog Ber, AX" iuevey ty vg warping Buby," 
2 Dam. fl. 917.5. AdBpew pro AdBeu, * Proll. 58-50. 4 werdy tnerbe Spon, 


$$ 


Kxoll. er, comment, 
2 Dam. iL 317. 6. dy reéros, prec 7 Prell.®. dra, Kroll. 
pont Kroll. © AMM Kien pro wiv iver, Poell, 


© Dam. { 249. 18; $74.7; 167.1, 68-54. wdnifere, Kroll, 
ate, eeyh rav weyiy, ubrpe evrdzevrn = ® Paell. 58-84. 
va edsva, Kroll. ® Proc. in Timm, 43 D, a 
4 quulpot pro Ausfpaie, Kroll. 1B yeqBt Bro hrs, Kroll. wiley romps, 
* Proc. in Tima, 118 © (v. 1); theol, Patri. 
Plat. 172. 6 (v. 2, 80); 171. 9 (¥. 8b, 3g vbr tyes pve: edepev orexeia 
4. Leeder to Spb Infero Krol ‘Morra, Kroll. Proo, in Timm, 155 B-¥. 
eum coniectura Sqr. 3 Proc. in Timm, 167 C. 
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mal dy 1g abing cork iy Seobpispora ovyiy. 
0b yap als Dap rip drécava 73 xpiroy 
Shy Bivepsy carachales Epyors, ANN vig? 
oipBade yap warpixds voor doweiper xerh xborpow 
&¢ v8 voqrh voed ual Eippacra nidAg vectra? 
osu pepurpis nal dudpeoror. 

98 py eariges 78 voqrd, aloGyow 84 drdyes ebopon? 
We idr earqa oh royed dog B dedya rdopa 


FOtz, NOHTA, KA KOKPA 
eal 00 dvde 005 708 voyrod. 
ob yp drev véos dovt voyrot ob xupls dedpxen} 
8 ply dere voeps wal voyrd, Sera vootrre. voeiras! 
pod) BR rg vooters #3 vereéy 
pdrOave 13 voyrér, ted voow ike txdpya.? 
teal 105 vod, 8 by dumipiow xbopov Eyes, 
wo yap vols dor 3 xdopov reyvirys wuplov.! 
of roy bripnocpoy xarpixiv BuBdy tore vootyres.” 
9 voqn} rdays spares dye, 
dors 82.84 73 voyréy, 8 xe} oe vody véou ba.” 
$y ye treyedlngs, dos by voir, xdxcivo vorgaye,® 
& 11 voGy, ob xtivo rojoas. 
dor: yip ddajs dpdupanis Barapus, 
sowpais ovpdarowra ropaimw, of 3) xp) 
egobpeqr: votlr #2 voqrdn incivo, 
BAA véov ravacd rave Roy? 
sora perpotoy, whijy #3 voqriy dneive. 
xpels By retro voljous* ij ybp exeyxdlrye 
ete whe, niadvo vejous ols: krevie, 


Ff 


1 Proc, in Timm, 157 A; theol. Plat. 
888, 29; Dam. if, 196. 10. dz pro als, 
Kroll, 

* Proo, in Crat. 28.93. Sic Kroll. 
Btanl Lond.,* xedrgirai, soc. Patric, 
JRO xaAAgeiras; Lipa, xadronife, 

‘Pros, in Time. 68 F, 164 C; in 
Crat, 56. 5; Dam. ii. 177. 20, eto, 
serigea bye, Era F prod, 

«Pros, in Timm, 967 D. 

Per Pn tn teal Pat 187 vege 

at veep, Kroll, 


* Ct. Proo. iz Timm. 6 D. 

7 Poll. 50. pdle... fw rbev, 00m 
ment. 

* Proo. in Tims. 187 A; theol. Plat. 
888, 29; Dam. i. 186, 10. 

* Dam. tl. 16.6; Proo, in Crat, 62, 9, 
Stan, fore. 

© Paell. 51. 82 84, omis. comment. 
‘vip pro 82 #4, Kroll, Spxe pro byw, 


Patric, 
1 ote pro be fy, Kroll; dreyaairy ot 
vetep, Gtan. = eb prodaa, Kroll. 
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OX dyrin Exlerposon Supe? 
dhporra of Yuyis reivat xeredy rdor 
TOs 19 voyréy, Sdpa pdbgs 13 voir? 


dra Igo view irdpya.? 


arly Bt you! was voir Bedy, ob yap dew 
véos dori voqrod, xal 13 voxrdy of rod yupts tripe.’ 
roig 8 aupis vocpod vocpois xpyoripaw eave, 
mal 1d vodiy, dal re pray dbname oxpopdheyys. 
ayds re nal dpyds, diveiv, dei re pdvey ddury orpopduyy! 
DAA & civoya cepviv dxowuiry orpopduyys 
xéapos dvOpgoxor, xparrviy &d warpis tverqy® 
0 bd Bio view 9 Leoydvos ayy) weptixeras Yuxav. 
nal 8 rouyri, &: abroupyay rexrivera roy xbopor,! 


3s dx you xBope xpiiror,! 


docapévos rupt wip, owSéopew Ippa xepdoog® 
sipyalows xpariipas, tod septs dvbos tmrydy.” 
3 voepais dorpdare: royals, Eperos & tvéwAyoe wévra.? 


1a drixera rerctoba. 


8 vods Ady, 1 vosiy Biprov Aéya.t 
90 pty yap Sivayue oy deedvoer, voids & ax” dneloou. 


IYNTEZ, IAAI, APXAI 
wodAal ply olBc drepfaivower gasivets xbopons 
debpgocovras, wal dy als dxpbryrer taow rps” 


1 awderpeger pro énlerpoper, Kroll. 

* és pro els, Kroll. 

© péov ftw, Kroll. Dam. i, 164 16. 

4 Proc, in Time. 267 D; Dam. i. 
16. 20; 57. 26. 

* Proo. in Time. 242 D. Exe 7d recy 
erpucdy voiv (nal réor) dvbvBéves wdems 
wayais ve xal dpxais al dusiv ale re 
St. Aq ale reste Kroll, 

SGN Uroue cqusty al deoutry, 
Kroll drdpdexuy, Patric. Proc. in 
Crat. 28. 90, 7 Leg, be pro ts. 

8 Seeng “Epares dyered ts de eds 
Erol 


§ dpe wip evrtéeqser, Kroll. 
\Proo, in Parm. 769. 7. 
2 Pro, in Timm. 8193, ra wiere, 





Patric. 

18 Simplio, in Arist, Phys. 148 (p, 618, 
ed. Diels). 

4 Proc. in Timm. 267 F. 

M Proll. 1145 B. 

1 dxelvp pro destresr, Kroll. Proo. in 
theo Platon. 868. 1; in Alofb, prim, 
292, 7. 

W by & afte, Kroll, 

eat om. Kroll. Dam i. 58.8 
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Srrducsrat atrrats dpywos abd? 
Apis, al rarpis ipya vojooca: royrd,* 

BS  alobyrois Ipyais, xal odpacw dxexdhujar? 
Bardem derives gévas rG warpt nal rH Dg, 
wal rd Lapavi wysjuara row &paviv pyulsueva, 
wads dave de thy tpdari} xoopowoiar tyypddorres. 
voi werpis dppoiyee, vorjoras dxudbe Boudy 


roppdpton Wins. ayia 8 bed puis drorrieat 


dkibopow.  warpiber yap dqv Bouds re ridos re4 
80 Sv ovvdereras rg rorpl, Dy car’ Dqy 
Lerjr, derd pepilopbren Sxerion? 

YN lucpisbqrar, voepg wut popybeivas, 


de Dias vorpde xéopy yp dad wohopdp dey 


peirner voepiy rinov dp biror, ob ward xéopor® 
Teves txayspoos poppe nal & xdcpos ibdrby! 
wravrolais Bias exapiopbos, Sv pla ayy! 

df Fe pootvras wepepicpévar Dnt, 


Gxdarot, frryripevas adopov wept odpacy, 


al wept xddwous opepbadions, oniverow dourvias, 
Gopiorras rparotou* sept B dugt Dols Dy? 
Srveat voepal aryyis warpucis dire 
woAd Sparrépevas srupds dybos™” 


Axoxpirow xpivow. Axpiy dpxeydvov Wine ™ 


xpary warps {Brvoe riod abrobadis way}. 
vovgperes Teyyes warpitier voloun wal abral, 
Bowdais dp beyxrout mwoipen Sore vojou.t 


1 Daw. iL 88.7. troséearras, Kroll. 
Alii d¢noy (of. Simplio, in Arist. Phys. 
145, p. 638, od. Diels). 

"ra vonrd, Kroll. (USrell. 

Dam. fi. 200, 28. duperdavpar, 

43) juts, Kroll; juts hire xaeus, con- 
feclt Gchneck apud Kroll Proc. in 
Parm, $00. 11. 

‘Om. hag lineas duane Kroll. 

4 of xar’ Kxsexar pro ob xevd xdepor, 
Kroll. T yére pro xaff 8, Kroll. 

* eaxap.yidves pto xexepwendves, Erol. 

* expderevtes pro persion, Kroll 
00, Thilo, sepl ¢° dupt waperxedds 
@dvtu, Kroll 


Weravas | perriuerm, Kroll 000. 
Thilo, 


1 beng | toxeyérevr, Kroll, 

19 Peell. 55-66, in comment, af Weyyer 
veobsera: werplbcy, apbtyres, Kroll. 
Beviér agttyrer, comment. per has 
twryas (of. Kroll, p. 41) 6 Lasvio frag. 
10 ed. Bitiller, Lipa. 1892 inter ‘omnia 
philtra’ laudatas, constur Pater eni- 
mam humanam reducere. haud sliter 
apod Theosritum Idyl fi ineantat 
pharmaceutria: 

Toyk, Dune vb elven dahe sort Bina she 
Irigen, 


dyxepdons dda Baor pévos by owoyeiow.* 
Sri byes xberpos voepods dooygas expects! 
ame dpyiiru, Sra dedérg dort supie Lonpdpou, 
Sn xal 73 Lyoydvow wAnpol tie Exdrys xdhwoy, 
wal drippet vols owvoxeiow duchy (eBupov wupit 
dys Suvapévoio® 

GAR eal dpovpet tov Epyer dai rob marpds! 
Apopoiot yap nal davrdv, dxeivos érexydpevos 
rev riwov wepsPddAcoBas risy elBSdiov.® 


pe senydig view uxt F bxXoarra™ 
rarrolatos owOnya Béddar dptvi,'* 

B® Emiporay dusrepions oropébyy bxerois, 

2A oriBapydor. 

of 82 ra dropa nai aloGyrd Bqpuovpyoion, 

sad crupareaty xa} earereraypion ls Shay. 


* Proo, in Timm, 128 B. 


I gette 2 detpfeneoes duethicrel re 
zd, Kroll 

9 shy: pro taxis, Kroll. Hecaten, 
quae s Proclo Hymm. vi. I GeO» xfrap 
appellatar, uns cum Rhea a Platonicis 
confusam eme demonstrat Kroll, pp. 
27-81 (ct. p. 69). 

* Proo, in Crat. 68.4; 85,23; Dam. 
HL 89, BL; 188, 8. 

4 Dam. ff, 126. 22. 

*Paell. 57, wis (vip) pro 3 wis, 
Kroll. 4, omis. comment. 


7 Pros, in Theol. Plat. 205, 

° Proo, in Timm, 108 B-F, 

* Dam. de princip. 284. 

© Dam. ti, 87. 21. 

Dam. if, 87. 21. 

8 Dam. 1. 156. 11. doedpevor, dephy, 


Erol. 
2 Dam. 1.954, 1; ii. 62. 20; 06. 28, 
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OIE, ortiz 
ders yoy) 5p Burdues warps fon Gainey! 
UWiivarés re piv nah beige Beowbres rely 

a loyes wbcpov odd whnpspara xin? 

wo yp wdaqua wle, rd 8 refi xe ne odparogs 
Myvoptrey 8 éxeréy, wopis dgpSirov ipya redoiwa.* 
para 8) worpucds Sizvolas yes, bys, valer* 

Oepich, Yuyoton rd where.’ nariBero yap 

vol py drt dung, Wuxi & dot otpare dpys 

‘uday tyearibnee aarp debpiy ve Gely re 

Apbyy tupeyodon dos, sip, alBipa, xbopovs. 
owupioraras yp ri gurued pya rg vorpy dey 
rod warpés." yuxd yap } xoopioura tiv pyar 
clpariy nat xoructon pera r05 warpée. 

tpara 83 eal abeje derijourras does? 

vibrate 8 dul Beas Gious Erderos gebpyyras” 

Apye 8 ab dios daapdry xdopaw re xal Ipyuy, 
obpavis Schpa, Gig Spduow Aidoy xaraatipuw * 

wat rats fi\ios wept xévrpov, Sree tds DOy™ 

Hi) dicen: UnBhbhys dpappivov obvoua rate 


KOzMOZ 


8 wouyrie 85 abrovpyiy rexralvertan vie kbopon® 
seal yp eee eps Syxon bay Brepor rh 8 dora 
atrovpyay, Iva cin 73 coopuniy ixrohoredO3, 
xdopor I” Ixbphos, nal nh daire? Sperddys. 
iv Bow xéopor dx supis wal SBaros aah ye? 


nal mavrorpépov alOpys."* 
VPeell, 29-94. Srv yuxd wip eden —* Alii legunt epérn. 
deurdy Bvndges rarpés, comment, ¥® Prog. in Timm. 4D; in Parm, 691, 
*fyu pro fexa, comment, 8; in Remp. 22. 17. 


* Proo, in Timm. 87 B. vi wiv yp, 1 Prov. in Timm, 4 D, of. 899 By 


Kroll. 


Dam. ii. 157. 15, php pro 8 a¥, Kroll, 


4 Proo, in Ramp. 899. 88, 38 Pros. theol. Ptst. 817. 20; de prov, 


§ Proc. in Timm. 194 D. Geyeg, Kroll, 155.28; 164. 7; in Time. 822 D. 

§ dfeas pro duder, Kroll. Proc. in leg. de pro tr reeryvare, Stan. 
Time, 194 D. M4 ede pro rh, Kroll, om-yap, Pateis. 

¥ Simplic. 148 (p. 618, ad, Diels). 38 & Rerer, Kroll, 

* Proa, in Timm, 106 A, C. % Proo. in Thaw. 154 B, 
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10’ dppyra val ra Agri owPipare 105 kbopow 
Day aac! Dae Ley bad peptlopiven byerin, 
ebay Sijeorror tei 13 aar’ derinpy 
Ba 108 xéorpou ris yi nal riurroy uéroy, Dov 
ropioxey, frbe ndreurs piyps Malian bxeriov, 


xdetpy tnowipyuy cuvriv Garis xcidiovros.' 
srqyaiow Dow, 5 sie dumipter ebopov ya! 
évrpow Ag 03 wires pdxpet dervyos tow Sourey.* 
oipPoda yop warpuxis véos dorape xara xboper. 
100 paw viv waripun leiorgs nivrpow gopiiren? 
v0 yp pluqua we’ 8 8 rexbdy dye re osparon, 


OTPANOZ 


see Sedo sect erepesvare ene? 
iv olparie xvpr oygpart mepixdelows, 
wife 8 wadiy uidoy dovdpey drhavor,! 
WS Loew  whavopdven Spboryney brrdda! 
Viiv 8 by plore ride, Seep 8 by pales wdhevee, 
$690. 8 dveber voir. 
wife 82 xsi wodiy Spsov doviper dxhariy,! 
#9 rdox devrdny wovypg 
390 mia R whdvqr ob dxotoy $ipeobas, 
Expge 82 xal roAty Suroy dorépur drhavey 
19 wip wpis 173 wip dvayxdous, 
mibe whdvyy abe tyotoy déperbas. 
88 abrode teiorqoer, {opov Herion™ 
HS parepBodsjous rip, 
3 draxroy abrév cbrdxron dvaxpepdous Coopers. 
icra: yap 4 Bed $Oudy re wkyay nal apply codyvgr. 
Panéy re xtehuy, xo) pyvaiey xonyurpiiy 
1 Proc, in Thus. 178 ©. (whgeper, _* Bimplic. in Ariat, Phyn. 144 (p.616, 
Patelo. od. Diels). 
4 Proc. in Timm, 386 D. davrdy, Stan. 1 wyyvérns, Kroll. 


* Pros, in Time. © Geom... squrrdvr, Erol, Proo. 
‘Proc. in Euclid. 1. def. 15-16 (p. in Tima, 97 A. 
185, ed. Friedisin). (Patric, rrazé) * Proo, in Timm, 280 B, ubt tamen 


© Dam. i 164. 18, slower, Eadrys, xpeudrur Pro pépertas legitar, 
repepivte:, Kroll. ™ Prog. in Timm 280 B, 
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300 eddwer ve Shepley. 
lbp pido, dediou ra at pojvys dxeriy, § re pos? 
weal sharin dp, poyvaide re Spdpon, wat da elon Sadie? 
ow Akye: abrd Kayférowee alot pador,? 
Feddou re codaprge re xat doa dips curdyorras. 
205 wip wupis ddoyéreupe nal supie toplan! 
aires yip ds £0 wequcdrs Gort Biérovran> 
46a Kpbros, 
$0u08 sipdpos truoxombuy widow dyrby.! 
alBipiés re Bpspos wal psfrys darheros Spi 
M10 épiol re foal.’ 
Her ve pbyar nal Napmpay odsjrgy. 


xPONOZ 

Gedy dyxdopioy, aléonoy, dsxiparroy, 

viw nal per piirpy, DuxoudG, 

wal wyyaioy Dov, os viv duwripiow nbopow Eye. 


¥YKH, 20MA, AN@POIOZ 
M15 xp} oe oweiday xpis rd dor xal xpit warps abyde 
Sober tris ove Yung) ote dovaploy robe! 
raira warhp tyénoe, Bporis 8 of dypixure.” 
cripple yp warped véos dvberegt rie Yuyele® 
dpers Babel dsardsous ry Yur. 
$20 raribero yap viv by Guy, ty oSpar B 
Spdag tynaribyae arip drbpiv re Gein re. 
desuara pir devs 1h Ode wirve, 
cespare 8 by atroie tuiy Sener drbiBeras™ 
HY Svvapéver naracyeiy dowsdrovs ror cupdren,? 
A jalpos healew ve (an péves?), Kroll. Proc, ap, Simpl 614. 2 


4F p10 # re, Kroll. © Peell. 18-14, 

8 delwedos pro del wéAss, Kroll. Proc. "Proc. in Timm, $36 A. 3 ol, 
in Timms, 257 BE. Kroll, 

© Pro. in Timm. $11 A. ewrrdyes, ©» Peel, 49 comment. omis. yie ot 
dapfidveveasy, wiper, Kroll. ais, ot legit tewepe. 

Proo. in Tanm. 141 F. 20 82 pro # dy, Kroll, 


* Prog, in Remp. 887.48. ply post #8 persexsis, krupdrwe vi deuplrwr, 
xeives, insertt Krell ot legit veppucér. Kroll. 

‘Pros. in Timm. 970 F. janine, 

Kroll, 


Reo od dons xe, Bev i rin réfa™ 
capone Oyretoas, txt rééey dp” tis dppings 
20 ldo: lowers, lps Nay dpyor trcar* 
wire xére vesogs, xpquvis xara vie bedxuras,” 
beraxépov ovper nari BaBuibos * so treo” 


1 Proc, in Remp. 859, 28 B. 8 Proc. in Timm, $39 B. purepedt, 
* wersovas, Kroll. of waAdol, Kroll. 
* Pron. in Time. $31 A. 8 Paell, 25. 
4 geviiy, Kroll. [eal] pro «d, comment, {pes 
* Daperal, vhusr’, Kroll. ‘wxis, Kroll. 
© Bynes. de insomn. 161 C. ‘Wag’ ds dpeine, Om. COmMMeERt. ot 
Y Prell. 87-88. slyrietw, Kroll. ty Kroll, qu! legit ¢yretene’ et coni, beiiy 
ware 8 dere | iptyy, comment. wal wr. 
¢ and pro ptre, Kroll. lees pro abéu, comment. Puell, 
* Blo Dam. Synes., dusppes trderpe- 1-6. 
rma cat datfs. aie [82] pro adres, comment. ay 
% empdy, Kroll, (2), Kroll. 


‘Dam, il, 817 (Bynes. de tnsomn. gt ty 8 rte | Andy, comment, ot 
‘MB C). Kroll. Prell. 4-6. 
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avis dvdyrys Spéver toriv, 
4 ob 7 abkave riy dpappérgr? 

35 ux) § meperwn bin dybes abs de deer 
otdiy Ovarian Zxoven, Shy Gecber peptOvoras,* 
dppoviay aig yap i$ § wie cpa Aporaors 
deruivas wipioy vaiv Ipyor dx’ cboeBine, 
peoordy nal oSua oudous! 

900 dort unl dade paple eke rérov dnguddoves.! 
mésrober dxdéote roy wupis jria téver! 

8 wupibadmys ion xparioryy te régiv. 
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APPENDIX VI 


ALLUSIONS TO ZOROASTER IN VARIOUS OTHER 
OLDER LITERATURES 


1, Anwentax Autosions. 

2, Cuummsz Atiosone. 

3, Srmiao, Azasioc, awp oraae Momamuspay 02 Parsuax Reveasxces. 
4. Torzampio Auivsion. 


Allusions to Zoroaster in Armenian Literature 


Tue references to Zoroaster in Armenian literature, so far as I 
know, are few, but other scholars may be able to add to the list. 
Those allusions easiest to be found are in Langlois, Collection des 
Historiens anciene et modernes de ! Arménie, 2 vols., Paris, 1867— 
1869; see tome i. pp. 28, 29; ii, pp. 59, 69, 189, 192, n, 230 (977), 
381. These references are used here in part. 

(®) The So-called Armenian History of Khorene. 
~The chapters of the socalled Armenian history of Moses of 
Khorene which refer to Zoroaster give the same or a similar record 
as Cephalion and others? in associating his name with Semiramis, 
Zoroaster is & Magian and religious chief of the Medes. Semiramis 
gives into his charge the government of Assyria and Nineveh, and 
entrusts to him the greatest power, while she withdraws to her favor 
ite city in Armenia. Zoroaster raises a rebellion against Semiramis, 
and the issue of the war is told. 

Several translations of Moses or of this passage are accessible: 
Whiston, Moses Ohorenens., London, 1736, 1. ch. 16 (quoted in Mtller’s 
Frag. hist. Gr. iii. p. 627, and in Gilmore, Perstka of Ktesias, Lon- 
don, 1888, p. 30, m); Langlois, Collection des Historiens anciens ef 
smodernes de f Arménie, Paris, 1867-1869, tome ii. 59, 69; of. @id. i 


Bg, Agathias; of. Hyde, His. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 419, 
py 
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7p 28 (Mar Apas Catins, ch. 10); Lauer, Moses von Chorene, Geschichte 
Gross-Armeniens dheracist, Regensburg 1869, p. 13 seq. The sources 
are discussed by Carritre, Nowvelles sources de Moise de Khoren, 
Vienna, 1893; of. aleo Vetter in Festgruss an Roth, p. 81 seq. 

For a rendering of the passages, in which Zoroaster is alluded to 
in Moses of Khorene, I am indebted to the kind help of my col- 
league, Mr. Abraham Yohannan, of Columbia University, whose 
version is here given for convenience. 


‘Moa, Khor. 1. 6 [in speaking of Zrran and basing the narrative on the legen- 
dary Berosian Sibyl, Moses of Khorene alludes to three princes of the earth, 
‘Zrvan, Titan, and Japhet’ (Zrven, Didan, Habedost). In his opinion these 
are identical with ‘Shem, Ham, and Japhet ' (Sem, Kam, Habet), He then goes 
on to state, upon the authority of the Berosian Sibyl], ‘Those divided the 
‘whole world between them. Over the other two, Zrvan gained the mastery, — 
he, of whom Zoroaster (Zradasht) king of the Bactrians, that is the Medes, 
states that he is the source and father of the gods.’ 

Mos. Khor, 1. 17 (16) ‘ About Semiramis—The reason why she slew her 
sons— How she fied from Zoroaster (Zradasht) the Magian into Armenia— 
And how she was put to death by her son Ninyas (Ninovas): — This queen was 
always accustomed, for her recreation, to pass the summer in the northern 
region, in the fortified city which she had built in Armenia. She left Assyrin 
and Nineveh in charge of the governcr Zoroaster, a Magian aud patriarch of the 
Medes, And having repeatedly done this, she (finally) entrusted the sovereignty 
entirely to him." 

‘Belng herself often rebuked by her sons becsuse of her wanton and meretri- 
clous character, she put them all to death; only Ninyas (Ninouns) escaped. She 
chose to bestow upon her paramours all the power and treasures, without any 
regard to her sons, Her husband Ninus was not dead, nor baried by her in the 
palace of Nineveh, as is reported ; but he abandoned the realm and fled to Crete, 
because he was aware of her vice and ahameleas behavior.’ 

Tt was then that her grown-up sons reminded her of all this in hopes of 
restraining her from her devilish and warlike deatres and of having the power 
and treasures entrusted to them. Becoming excessively enraged thereat, she 
‘Killed them all, and only Ninyas remained aa we have described above.’ 

«Bot when some misunderstanding occurred on the part of Zoroaster with 
Teference to the queen, and enmity arcee between the two, Semiramis made war 
against him because he was designing to rule by force over all. In the midst of 
the war Semiramis fled before Zorosster into Armenia" 

* A$ this juncture, Ninyas (ber son), taking sadvantege of the opportunity for 
revenge, killed his mother and reigned crer Assyria and Nineveh.’ 


(0) Eliseus, who is presumably a contemporary of Vartan (4p. 
fifth century), in his history of the latter, and of the wars which the 
Armenians waged against the Persians, alludea incidentally to the 
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‘Magians, and the ‘religion of Zoroaster’; see Langlois, op. cit, iL 
189, 230. 

© The Armenian Eznik (a.p. fifth century,) in his refutation 
of the sects and of heretical opinions, devotes an entire division 
Gi.) of his work to the false tenets of the Persians who maintain 
the doctrine of Ormazd, Ahriman, and Zrvan, and, in this conneo- 
tion, he incidentally mentions ‘ Zradasht * (Zorosater) as responsible 
for the heretical views as to the origin of the sun and moon, cf. 
Langlois, op. cit. ii, 381. Most of this passage is translated in Wil- 
son, Parsi Religion, pp. 542-561, but not the paragraph relating to 
Zoroaster ; cf. alao Haug, Essays on the Parsis, p. 13. 

(@) Thomas Arzrount, the learned Armenian annalist (a.p, 
ninth-tenth century), gives a series of statements regarding Zoro 
aster and the Persian belief in Ormazd. Some of his allusions are 
identical with the common accounts which associate Zoroaster’s name 
with Ninus and Semiramis. One passage is also of importance in con- 
nection with the prescriptions of the Vendidad. It gives a legendary 
explanation of the origin of the injunction which Zoroaster gave for 
killing noxious animals. The passage is to be found translated in 
the valuable publication of Broeset, Collection @historiens arméniens ; 
Th. Ardzrount, etc., tome i, 8. Pétersbourg, 1874. As this work is not 
easily accessible and as the passage doea not seem to be generally 
familiar to Zoroastrian students, it is worth while to reproduce Broa- 
set's translation (op. cit, livre 1, § 3, pp. 19-22, 25; § 4, p. 27). 

1. 8, De lempire des Assyriens ; que Zradacht et Manithop farent chefs dea 
contrées orientales ; leurs dogmes absurdes. 

‘Des temps éooulée entre Bel et Ninos, fl ne reste dans les livres anciens, 
‘ainsi que nous l'avons dit précédemment, aucune trace considérable et éclatante, 
¢t cela, anna doute, par plusieurs raisons, D'abord, par auite de ls confusion 
des langues, fl régnalt une ficheuse méeintelligence, puis les annalistes chal- 
déens ne retragaiont pas les faibleeses des hommes de haut rang. Et encore, 
si mfme leq exploits et actes de bravoure de Ninos ont été racontés, comme Bel 
et pis encore, ilen vint & un tel degré d’orgnell, qu’ll se regardait comme le 
Premier des héros, comme le premier des rois, ot ayant fait rassembler en un tas, 
em grande hte, tous les écrits anciens, il les livra aux flammes, afin que par la 
muite il ne rest&t plus de souvenir d’sutre personne {lustre que la stenne.! TL 
[passe donc pour avoir régné sur toute |l’Asie, I'Inde exceptée et sur la Libye, 1 
fit ausel réperer, pour l’honneur de son nom, la ville de Ninive, autrefols con- 
stralte par Assour, pour étre la résidence royale, et qu’svait ravagés Nébroth. 
T. détrons enmite le mage Zradacht, roi dea Bactriens et des Médes, ot le chassa 

1Cf Neumann, Geschichte der armen. 4 Mr, Gray notes ® similar act by 
Itt., pp. 128-195, Letprig, 1888. ‘Tain-Chi-boang-+t. 
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jusgu’aux frontiéres des Héphtalites, devint le maitre puissant de tout le 
Khonujastan, des contrées de l’orient et de Is Perse, juaque par-delb Balkh ef 
Dépouhan ; de Comald, de Gaugpan, de Chéribamamacan, de Khodjihrastan, et 
ponr vrai dire, i! soumlt durant 68 ans, aveo une incroyable valeur, tout le pays 
jusqu’s Is mer des Indes, Lorsqu'll monrat, ne lamsant que de trés jeunes 
enfants, fl remit lantorité & on femme Chamiram, qui l’exerga elle-méme avec 
plus de vigaeur que Ninos ; car elle enceignit Babylone de murailles, dompta ln 
rébellion de Zrudacht et le reduisit en servitude. Mais l'ivresse dee voluptés lui 
faisant oublier sea fils, elle prodigua ses trésors & ses amants favoris et dtablit 
Zradacht commandant de Babylone, da Khoujastan et de toute la Perso 
orientale, Pour elle, elle passa en Arménie, ou lattirait Is renommée d'un 
descendant d' Hats, Quant & son arrivée en ce pays, aux détails de Is bataille, 
bla construction de superbes édifices, veritablement admirables, & la revolte de 
Zradacht, & 1a mart de Chamiram, anx récits des magiciens, & ce sujet, tout cela 
9 &4 ragonté par d'autres. Eile avait régné 42 ans. L’antorité pases A son fils 
Zarmia, qui fut appelé Ninovaa,du nom de son pre. Celul-cl fut maltre de 
Y'Aanyrio ot, durant un temps, de l'Arménie. Pou soucieux d’agrandimementa, 
ous d'un caractére palaible et non belliqueux, f1 passa tranquillement sea jours.’ 

“Cependant Zradacht, possédant les contrées & l'orient de la Perse, cossm 
depuis lors d'inquiéter l'Assyrie. Dédsignant comme vieilleries et choses par 
‘trop obscures, les récits sur Bel et sur les autres descendants des génies, il 
débits sur eon propre compte de nouvelles fables, afin de séparer du méme coup 
Jes Persea et les Mars des Babylonions, et, par ses doctrines et par des noms, de 
se mettre en communication avec les Assyriens. Il se mit donc & appeler [de ?}! 
nonveao Zrovan et souche dea dieux Sem, fils de Noé. ‘Celui-cl, dit-il, voulant 
devenir pire d'Ormird, dit: ‘ Qu’ainsi soit, j'aurai pour fila Ormizd, qui fera le 
olel e¢ la terre." Zrovan congut donc deux jumesax, dont l'un fat assez runs 
Pour #e hAter de parattre le premier, ‘Qui es-tu? lui dit Zrovan.—Ton fila 
Ormisd. — Mon fils Ormizd est lumineux et de bonne odeur, et toi ta os obscur 
et manvaise langue.” Celui-ci syant beaucoup insisté, {1 lui donna le pouvoir 
pour mille ans, Ormlad, étant né au bout de ce terme, dit & son frém: “Jo 
t'al o6d6 pendant mille ans; odde-mol présentement.”” Connatssant son inféri- 
orité, Abrman résista et ve révolta, et devint un dieu opposé & Ormizd. Quand 
Ormizd créa la lumiére, Abrman fit les ¢énébres ; qaand Ormizd créa ls vie, Ahr- 
man fit Ia mort; quand Ormizd oréa le fen, le bien, Abrman fit l'eau et le mal, 
Pour ne point dire tout, I'an aprés l’sutre, tout oe qui eet bon et les gens ver- 
tueux proviennent d’Ormizd ; d’Abrman, tout ce qui est manvain et les démons. 
Maintenant & celui qui pensera que ces doctrines ne méritent qu'une explosion 
de rire, et qui traite de fon le roi Zradacht, réponds que oe dieu impuissant, 
Ormizd, ne travaille pas en vain, et que les deux fréres, bien qu'’ennemics 
miutuels, se courroaceront & le fois pour l’exterminer.” 

‘Le méme insensé Zradacht raconte encore qu’une guerre a'étant élevée 
entre Ormizd et Abrman, le premier éprouva une faim enragée et courut lea 
champs, pour trouver de la nourritare. 11 rencontra an bosaf, qu'il déroba. 


1 Added by Mr, Schuyler, who also notes from Brosset that Arsroun! always 
‘writes Ormed, AArma. 
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‘Tiayant tué et caché sous un tas de plerres, fi attendit le erépascule, pour 
enlever ches lui le produit de son larein et rasmusler an faim. Le soir venu, 2 
Galt tout joyenx et allait se gorger de nourritare, mais fl trouva le bout gité, 
devoré par les Iéxards, par les araignées, les stellions et les mouches, qui avaient 
fait leur profe de son gibler. Maintenant dons le Iégion dee cloportes et des 
Jjaos vinrent, et comme ila firent beaucoup de mal so dien, Zradacht prescrivit 
‘une quantité de réglements pnerila, Ce n'est point & Js légére que nous 
sommes décidé & éorire ces choses, mais parce que cette doctrine satanique a 
cwusé bien des catastrophes sanglantes & notre Arménie, qu'elle « rninée entiére- 
ment, ainsi que le fait voir l'histoire des saints Vardanians, éorite par le véné- 
rable prétre Eghiché, Les fils des pyrolitres sont ls, pour ’affirmer encore.’ 

«Cependant Manithop, roi des Hephtals, ajoute et affirms encore ceci: le feu, 
suivant Ini, n’ast pas le créature d'Ormied, mais sa substance, Héphestos et 
Promithos, ¢.¢, le soleil et Ja Inne, ayant dérobé le feu d’Ormizd, en donnbrent 
‘une partie hommes, La terre est l’asyle du dieu Spandaramet —Bacobus; 
—~elle n'a 6t6 créée par personne, mais elle existait, telle qu’elle existe; elle 
continue d’étre, et I"bomme est né de Ini-méme.’ 

‘Three pages farther on (1p. 25) is found another allusion to Zoroaster: ‘Quant 
aux autres assertions des mythologues, et & leurs dires sans fondements, j’en 
prendra{, pour le réfater, ce qu’ll y & de plus raisonnable dans les traditions 
confases, transmisea & leurs sectateurs par les orientaux Zradacht et Manithop.’ 

{In the next chapter Thomas Arzroun! sammarizes the reigns of the succes- 
aive Aasyrian rulers down to the rise of the kingdom of Persia under Cyras, 
and Zoroaster’s death is incidentally mentioned. From the allusions to Ninus 
end Semiramis and Abraham, it is evident that he places Zoroaster at an early 
period, The text runs}: ‘Nous avons suivi méthodiquement le série des géné- 
rations et rangé aveo soin les ancétres de l’empire d’Assyrie, dont le premier 
héritier fut Zaméaos [(.c. Zarmia, pins haut], le méme que Ninovas, fils de 
‘Ninus et de Chamiram, en la 58¢ année do 1s vie du pstriarche Abraham, qui 
régns sur toute l'Asie et 'Arménie, Zradacht étant mort, il fut de nouveau, 88 
‘ane durant, monarque pacifique de tout ce qui est & 1'0. de ls Perse, qui lai 
obéit et lui paya tribat. Aprés lui, son fils Arias, le 4° depuis Ninus, durant 30 
ans, Apres iui les rois d’Assyrie, se succédant an pouvoir, de pore en fils, ne 
firent rien de remarquable, et pas un seul d’entre eux ne régns moins de 9) 





r 
Allusions to Zoroaster in Chinese Literature 


For my first direct information on this subject, a year ago, I am 
personally indebted to the Sinologist, Dr. F. Hirth, of Munich, 
whose kindness I cordially appreciate, and whose suggestions I grate- 
folly acknowledge. Dr. Hirth recently wrote me that some of the 
material of which he spoke to me is easily acceesible in the mono- 
gtaphs of Messieurs Chavannes and Devéria, from which I give 
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selections, as they can but be of special interest to students of Zoro- 
astrianiam. Dr. Frederick W. Williams, of Yale University, New 
Haven, furthermore draws my attention to the existence of a number 
of references in Chinese literature to the religion of Zoroaater as 
Po-st king kian, ‘religion of Persia,’ or Po-sz. Iam sincerely indebted 
to these gentlemen, and I hope that, joined perhaps by Mar. C. 
de Harlez and others, they may pursue their researches farther in 
this particular line, and add to our knowledge of the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, and his influence in the Far East, 

In a letter which Dr. Hirth wrote to me, he says: ‘What I con- 
sider to be the Chinese transcription of the name Zoroaster occurs in 
a@ work called Si-kitsungyit (chap. 1, p. 20). Speaking of the 
deity, Mahésvara (in Chinese Ma-yi-schou-lo), the author, who wrote 
about the middle of the twelfth century (af. Wylie, Notes on Chinese 
Literature, p. 128) says: “It [the deity] originally came from the 
great country of Persia, and is [there] called Su-tu-techt. The god 
had a disciple by the name of Yilan-tchén, who studied the doctrine 
of his master, etc., in Persia, and afterwards travelled to China to 
epread it there.” ** 

M. Tid. Chavannes, Le Nestorianieme et PInscription de Kara- 
Balgassoun in Journ. Asiatique, Janv. Fév. 1897, p. 61 seq., gives 
some very interesting allusions to the Persian religion and its spread 
in China, onward from the seventh century of our era. I select 
two extracts which mention Zoroaster. The monograph itself should 
be consulted. 

Chavannes, op. cit. p. 61, notes, by way of introduction: ‘A la 
date de Is, 5° annde tcheng-koan (631)," le Fo-teou t’ong ki dit (Chapter 
xxxix. p. 71 V°, 9° cahier de Is lettre® dans }’édition japonaise du 
Tripitaka de la Société Asiatique):— 

“ Autrefols Sow-li-tche (Zarathoshtra, Zoroastre), dn royaume de Perse, 
avait institad la religion mo-né-enne da dieu oéleste da fen; un édit impérial 
ordonna d'établir & la capitale un temple de T'a-ts’tn.""* 


‘Dans le méme ouvrage (chap. liv. p. 161 r°), on lit: — 


20n seeing Devéria’s citation of {Le. an. 681, 
the same passage (given above), Dr. * Here follows a Chinese char- 
‘Hirth supplements bis note by adding acter, 
that it is perhaps the intention of the # Le. Chaldes ; see Devéria, op. cit. 
passage to indicate that the doctrine p.456. Similarly De Rosny, Le Culte de 
rather than Ytian-tchén travelled to Zoroastre chez lez Chinois in Congras 
Chins, See Devéria’s quotation. ‘tnt. des Orient., 1™ Sons, il, 823-826, 
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‘+ Pour oa qui est de ls religion mo-ai-enne du dieu odleste dn feu,! sutrefols, 
dana le royaame de Peres il y eut Zoroastre ; 1] mit en vigueor ls religion du dieu 
ofleste du fen ; sea disciples vinrent faire des conversions en Chine; sous low 
Trang, la b année tcheng-koan (681), un de see sectateurs, le mage Ho-tow 
‘vint aa palais apporter la religion du dien odleste; un déoret impérisl ordonns 
a@éablir & Ja capitale un temple de Ta-¢2°tn,”"” 


ML G. Devéria, Musulmans et Manichéens Chinois in Journ. Asia- 
tigque, Nov. Déc. 1897, p. 445 seq., especially discusses certain Chinese 
material on the subject of Manichwiam; he cites and translates 
(on p. 456) the last: passage given by Chavannes, and notes also the 
one to which Hirth had already called attention. 


Devéria, op. cit. p. 462: ‘Yao-Koan des Song dit: lea caractéres [,. .]* 
Aésignent YEsprit étranger da ciel; [.. .] se prononce Aten; son culte eat 
oolui que les livres sacrés bouddhiques sppellent le culte de Mahesvars; c'est 
dans la grande Perse qu’! prit natssance ; on I'y nomme (culte de) Zoroastre ; 
oelai-ci eat un disciple appelé Hiuan-tchen (Céleste vérité ou Véridique oéleste), 
qui stadia Js religion du maitre; 1 descendait de Jouhouo-chan (Joukhshan ou 
Soukhshan ou Djonkhahan ?), grand gouverneur général de le Pores; sa propa- 
gande e'exerga en Chine.'* 


m 


References to some Syriac, Arabic, and other Mohammedan or 
Persian Allusions to Zoroaster 


‘The most convenient collection of material on Syriac and Arabic 
allusions to Zoroaster is by Gottheil in the book so often quoted 
above and easily accessible. I merely repeat the title below. To 
sapplement, this, see brief remark in AJSZ. xiii. 225 and I note alao 
(by pages) such references as I have observed in Hyde, Barbier de 
Meynard, Vullers, or elsewhere, as the works can be consulted. 

1, Gottheil, B., References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic Liter 
ature, collected in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, New 
York, 1894 (Columbia University Prees), pp. 24-61. This monograph 
gives abundant bibliographical material. 


1 Devéria, op. cit. p. 456,renderm‘de searches, Part 1, pp. 15 seq., Shang- 
Ja religion de Mo-nt de I"Eaprit céleste hai, 1880, on the Chinese knowledge 
du feu,’ and notes that Mo-n{ refers to of Bactria and Persia. Specialists can 
the Manich@ans (p. 464). doubtless add much on this subject, 

§ Here are Chinese characters. Professor Bang reminds me of ZDMG. 

3Ct. also Ferguson, Chiness Re xliv. 161; xiv. 637; WZEM. xii. 51. 
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2, Hyde, T., Historia Religionis veterum Persarum, Oxon. 1700, 

the following pages: — q 

Shabraatant, p. 158 (fires), 204-296 (Magian doctrines and Z.), 208-900 (of. 
Gotthell, p. 46 seq.), 882 (Measlanio prophecy by Z.). 

Ibn Shahna, p. 162 seq. (Z. and dualiam). 

Shah Kholgt, p. 164 (2. and the G&hinb&r), 

Bar Bahlal (Gyriac), p. 810 (etymology of Z.’s name ; Measianis prophectes ; 
ef. Gotthell, p. 28). 

Abdlfeda, p. 811 (Z. born at Urumiah). 

Boidawl, p. 913 (Z. and religion ; Z.’s mountain at Istakhr), 

Aba Mohammed Mugtaf{, p. 313 (Z. and Esra; doctrines). 

Buand&rt, p. 814.s0q, (after Tabari). 

Majdt, pp. 818-812, $10, 885 (Z. Palestine and Adarbaijéa ; conversion of V. ; 
molten brass ordeal ; cypress of Kishmar ; J&mAsp). 

Khva&ndamiri, p. 817 seq. (Z. and fire-worship ; V. at Istakhr), 

Shih Namah PP. 819-835 (abridged prose account from SbN, of Z.'s 
conversion of V., and his history), 

Abiil-Faraj, p. 884 (Messianic), 

Khaltl Saft, pp. 886, 491 (Jimisp = Daniel ; the Persian language). 

Sad-dar, p. 488 neq. (gives a Latin translation). 

Al-Makin, p. 520 (Z. contemporary with Smerdis; Z. institates a commanion), 

EButychius, see Appendix IL, p. 168 above. 


3. The Mujmal al-Tawarikh (a.v. 1126, author unknown). Ex 
traits du Modjmal al-Tewarikh, relatife & Vhistoire dela Perse, traduits 
par Jules Moh! (Journal Asiatique, tome xi. pp. 136, 258, 320, Paris, 
1841). This work is later than Tabarl, Hamzah, and Firdaust. The 
author makes use of Hamzah. The special pages which are of 
interest in connection with Zoroaster are the following: p. 147 
(chronology), 160 (Lohrisp), 161 (Gushtdsp), 162-163 (Bahman, 
Himat, Darab, Dard, Sikander), 333 (the reign of Gushtasp, war 
with Arjasp). 

4. Barbier de Meynard Dictionnaire gtographique, historique et 
littéraire de la Perse et dea Contrées adjacentes, extrait du Médjem 
@lBouldan de Yagout, Paris, 1861. Zoroaster is especially men- 
tioned in the following articles, which should be consulted, and 
quotations have already been made from them: pp. 26, 85 Ourméah, 
p. 83 Oustouncwoend, p. 367 Schiz, p. 514-515 Mah-Dinar (orig. Din- 

Important information further illustrating the subject may be 
found under the following heads in the same translation from 
Yakat (the list, however, not complete): p. 27 Erwend, Elvend, 68 
Fran, 75 Badeghis, 80 Bamian, Bamin, 86 BakAdjermin, 100, Bow 
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{in Seistan), 106 Boskt (mentions Vishtasp), 107 Boschtenfurousch (for 
Vishtasp), 112 Balkh (for Lohrasp), 124 Behistoun, 167 Djounbond, 
Gounbed (for Isfendtar), 183 Djeihoun (Jthin, Oxus), 197 Hhoragén 
(auc. Pers. kings), 224, 236 Debawend, Demawend, 251 Dinewer, 268 
Rouiin, 272 Riwend, 278 Rey, Rat (but Z. is not mentioned), 280 
Zaboulistdn (Ristam), 284 Zerd (mt.), 800 Sebelan (mt., but Z. is not 
mentioned), 300-305 Sedjeatin, Seistin, 367 Schiz, 413 Farmed, 464 
Qouma (Kimish), £67 Qohendes (qu. Av. Kanha Daéza?), 469 Kaboul, 
471 Kartdn (Magian pyraea), 477 Kourr (no mention of Vishtasp), 
489 Kouschtasf (mentions Vishtasp), 489 Keschmer (no mention of Z. 
or V.), 569 Noubehar (temple at Balkh). 

5, Iskandar Namah. Sketch of the Codex of Iskandar Namah, 
Nizam, in Catalogo della Biblioteca Naniana, Assemani, vol. i. pp. 
112-122, esp. 119 seq. Division xv. (Lohrisp, contemporary of 
Jeramish and Daniel; at his time lived Zardusht, but Abtlfaraj 
makes him flourish under Cambyses; Lohrasp reigned 120 years). 
Division xvi. Vishtasp and Zoroaster (doctrines of Zoroaster; Vish- 
tdgp reigned about 120 years; in his time lived Socrates of Greece, 
and Jamisp the Persian Philosopher). Divisions xvii—xx. (sketch 
of following reigns down to Iskandar). 

6. ‘Ulam! Islam, s Persian work in prose. This treatise of the 
twelfth century «.p. deals rather with a vision of Zardusht and with 
eschatology. It is accessible in English and in German: Wilson, 
Parst Religion, pp. 560-563, P1m#i-Islim translated; Vullers, Frag 
mente iber Zoroaster, pp. 43-67, Ulemat Islam tibersetzt. See also 
comment by Wilson, Parsi Religion, p. 135, and Anquetil du Perron, 
Zend-Avesta, ii. p. 339, West, in Grundriss der iran. Philol. ii, 123. 

7. Dasatir. This onrious collection, with its commentary, pro- 
fesses to be old; but it is criticised adversely by Wilson, Parsi 
Religion, pp. 411-412. It is quoted by the Dabistan. Some seleo- 
tions, with commentary, from the chapter on Zardusht’s philoso- 
phy are added here from the only edition with translation that is 
accesible. The spelling of the edition is preserved practically 
unchanged, but with few corrections of accents. The title of the 
edition reads: The Desatir or Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian 
Prophets ; in the Original Tongue; together with the Ancient Persian 
Version of the Fifth Sasan; carefully published by Mulls Bin Firuz 
Kaus. With English translation. 2 vols. Bombay, 1818. 

Dasitir, p. 120, § 42, ‘Now a Wise Man, named Tifntr,' will 


3 Thtiintsh, Pers, 
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come from Nfrtkh' in order to consult thee concerning the real 
nature of things.’ 

§ 43. ‘I will tell thee what he seketh, and do thon answer (his 
questions) before he putteth them. 


Commentary. — ‘It is sald that when the fame of the excellence af the nature 
of Zertusht had spread all over the world, and when Isfendiar went roand the 
‘world, erected fire-temples, and raised domes over the fires ; the wise men of 
‘Yondin selected a sage named Titifintish, who at that time had the superiority 
im aoquirements over them ail, to go to Irin and to enquire of Zertusht concern- 
ing the real natare of things. If he was puzzled and unable to answer, he could 
‘be no real prophet; but if he returned an answer, he was a speaker of truth. 
‘When the Yun4nl Sage arrived at Balkh, Gushtfsp appointed a proper day, on 
which the Mobeds of every country should assemble ; and « gokien chair was 
placed for the Yuntni Sage, ‘Then the beloved of Yerdiin, the prophet Zertasht 
advanced into the midst of the assembly. The Yanini Gago on seeing that 
chief sald, “ Thie form and this gait cannot lie, and nought but trath can proceed 
from them," He then asked the day of the propbet’s nativity. The prophet of 
God told it, He eafd, “On such « day and under such # fortunate star « deceiver 
cannot be born.” He next enquired Into bis diet and mode of life. The prophet 
of God explained the whole. The Sage said, This mode af life cannot suit an 
impostor.” The prophet of Yezdn then said to him: ‘'T have answered you the 
questions which you have put to me; now, retain in your mind what the famed 
‘Yunfnl Sages directed you to enquire of Zertasht and disclose it not; but Heten 
and hear what they ask ; for God hath informed me of it, and hath sent his word 
‘unto me to unfold it.” The Sagessid, “Speak.” Thereupon the prophet Zertuaht 
ordered the scholar to repeat the following texts:* 


Das&t. p. 121, § 44. ‘The friend of acutenees will say unto thee, 
The Nfrfkh* Sages ask, What use is there for a prophet in this 
world ?? 

[Here follow a number of the supposed questions that will be 
seked, and then a prophecy is made of Visht&sp and an account 
given of how the Avesta came into the hands of Alexander the 
Great.} 

Dastt. p. 123, §§ 58-59. [The sacred book of the Iranians is 
referred to in the text and the commentary says, among other 
things): 

Commentary. —~*‘ That book is the inspired volume which the prophet of God, 
‘Zertaht, asked of God that he should send down as his book for the purpose 
of advice; that when the time of Sekander should arrive, the Desttirs might 
exhibit it, and be being gratified with !t, become more attached to the faith of 
the Pore, Yasdfn, approving of the request of his prophet, sent down a part of 

1 Yundn, Pers. ; that is, Greece. * Yunin, Pera 
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his word tm the form of an Advice to Sekander; and the King (4. Gashtfap) 
placed it, sealed with the seals of the Destirs, in tho Treasury. When 
‘Sekander gained the ascendency in Irfn, Peridukht Roushensk and the Destirs 
elivered that volume into his hands He read it, applauded the religion of 
Ab&d (on which be blessings), praised the greatness of Zertusht and the trath 
af that Religion, and commanded the Mobeds that they should make that book 
& portion of the Desftir, That sscred volume is known under the name of 
‘Sekander, as it is for his instruction that it was revealed to Zertusht; and the 
deginning of it fs, ‘(In the name of the Giver of Knowledge Mecdim.'** 


Dasat. p. 125, § 64. ‘O prophet and friend! Hertfsh son of 
Heresfetmad! When Senkerfikés? arrived, he was turned into the 
right road by one fershem of the Navissh8," and returned back into 
Azend.’* 


Commentary. —‘ Chengerengicheh waa a sage renowned for his acuteness 
and wisdom, and the Mobeda (wise-men)of the earth gioried in being his scholars, 
‘When he heard of the greatness of the prophet of Yerd&n, Zertusht the son of 
Istentemta, he came to Iria with the intention of overturning the Good Religion, 
‘When he reached Baikh, before hs had dropped « single word from his tongue, 
and before he had asked a single question, the prophet of Yezdin, Zartusht, aaid 
into him, “ Commit not to your tongue what you have in your heart, but keap it 
ecoret." He then addressed a Sage who was his disciple, eaying, ‘ Read to him 
one section (Nisk) of the Awesta.” In this bleased section of the Awesta were 
found the questions of Chengereng&cheh with the auswers, which He (God) 
himself had communicated to the prophet ; forewarning him, that such s person, 
of such @ name would come ; that his first question would be this, and that the 
‘answer was to be 20, When Chengerengicheh sew this miracle, he was con- 
verted to the Good Faith, and returulng to the land of Hind remained steady 
in this blessed religion, May Yerd&n the Bountiful grant to us and our friends 
this beat of Faiths!’ 


Dasat. p. 126, § 65. ‘Now « Brahman named Birfs‘ will come 
from Azend very wise, insomuch that there are few such persons on 
earth!’ 

§ 66. ‘He, in his heart, intendeth to ask of thee, first, Why is not 
Mexdim the immediate maker of all things having being?’ 

§ 67. ‘Say thou unto him; Mezd&m is the Maker of all things; 
and used the medium of no instrument in bestowing existence on 
the Chief of Angels; ‘but in regard to all other existence he made 
use of an instrument.’ 


1 Chengerengicheh, Pers. © Hind, Pers. 
® By one Nisk (Le. Nask or section) 4 Bits, Pers. Undoubtedly the cele- 
of the Awenta, Fors. heated Vide or Vyfas. 
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Commentary. —- ‘The First Intelligence received being from the Bestower of 
Being without the intervention of any instrument ; while all other beings received 
existence by the intervention of instruments and media.’ 


[Here « long series of questions and answers are given to Zoroaster 
#0 ag to prepare him. The text then continues as follows.] 

Page 148, § 162. ‘When you have expounded this matter to him, 
he will become of the true faith, and be converted to your religion.’ 


Commentary. —‘Tt is said that when Bits, the Hindi, came to Balkh, Gush- 
‘tAgp sent for Zertusht, and informed the prophet of Yexdfin of that wise man’s 
coming, The prophet said, “May Yeed&n tarn it to good '* ‘The Emperor then 
commanded that the Sages and Mobeds should be summoned from all countries. 
‘When they were all assembled, Zertusht came from his place of Worship; and 
Bits, also having joined the assembly, said to the prophet of Yerdin; O Zer- 
‘usht, the inhabitants of the world, moved by the answers and expounding of 
Secreta given to Chengerengicheh, are desirous to adopt thy religion. 1 have 
heard, moreover, of many of thy miracles, I am « Hindi man, and, in my own 
country, of unequalled knowledge. I have in my mind several peoreta, which I 
have never entrusted to my tongue, because some say that the Abermans (devils) 
might give information of them to the idolsters of the Aherman faith : so no 
ear hath heard them, except that of my heart. If, in the presence of this assem- 
bly, you tell me, one after another, what those secrets are that remain on my 
mind, I will be converted to your faith. Shet Zertusht eaid, O Bigs, Yesdin 
communicated to me your secrets, before your arrival. He then mentioned the 
‘whole in detail from beginning to end. When Bits heard, and asked the mean- 
ing of the words, and had them explained? to him, he returned thanks to Yesdan 
and united himself to the Behdin, after which he returned back to Hind.’ 


§ 163. ‘In the name of Mezdim! O Zertusht! my prophet! 
After thee shall Simkendesh’ appear, and afterwards the First SAehn, 
the prophet, shall come and make thy Book known by a translation.’ 


§ 164. ‘And no one but he shal) know the meaning of my words.’ 


Commentary. — ‘ Hence it was that Shet Sisin made an interpretation of the 
Book of Shet Zertusht agreeably to ite sense." 


8 Dabistan (Persian) gives an account of the Persian religion, 
and of Zoroaster, and it has often been quoted above. This is 
accessible in Shea and Troyer’s translation: The Dabistin or School 
of Manners, translated from the original Persian, by D. Shes and 
A. Troyer, Paris, 1843, vol. i. pp. 211-253. 

9. Sources like the Shah Namah, Zartusht Namah, Cangranghicah 


1 Sinoa they were spoken in # Persian language which he did not understand. 
§ Sokander, 
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Namah and Mirkhond, have been enfficiently discussed above. For 
titles and editions of other Persian works on Zoroastrianism, refer 
mce may be made to West’s Appendix, The Modern-Persian Zoroas- 
trian Literature of the Parsis in the Grundriss der tran. Philol. ii. 
122-129. . 


Iv 
Allusion to Zoroaster in the Snorra Edda Preface 


(Reprinted, with unimportant omissions, from my Notes on Zoroaster and 
the Avesta, in Proceedings AO8., March, 1804, vol. xvi, pp. exxvi.-vill.) 


In the preface to the Younger Edda there is a passage relating to 
Zoroaster which is perhapa worth recording among the allusions to 
his name found in non-Oriental literature. The preface to the Snorra 
Edda, after giving a brief sketch of the history of the world down 
to the time of Noah and the Flood, proceeds to an account of the 
Tower of Babel and the dispersion of the races through the confu- 
sion of tongues. Foremost among the builders of the tower was 
Zoroaster; the text adds that he became king of the Assyrians, and 
that he was the first idolater. In consequence of the confusion of 
tongues he was known by many names, but chief among these was 
Baal or Bel. 


‘The text Edda Snorra Sturlueonar, formals 3, ed. J6nsson, p. 5, fe here given 
for convenience of fature reference: Ok 0d, or fremstr var, hat Zordastres ; Aann 
Mb, fyrr enn hana grit, or Aann kom 3 verdidina; enn forsmithir voru IL ok 
UXX, ok se6 margar tungur hafe sithan drefet um verdidina, eptir thet sem 
flearnir siptust stthan sii lands, ok thjithirnar figuihust. I therm sama 
math var giir cin hin dgatasta borg ok dregit af nafni stdpulsine, ok RUliuE 
Babilon. Ok som tungnaskiptis var orthit, thd fjdlguthust avd affain man- 
nanna ok annara Auta, ok od sami Zordastres hafthi mirg nlifn; ok thd at 
Maan wndiretatht, ot hans ofl vari lagthr of sagthrt omith, tha farth hann stk 
5 from ti veraldlige metnathar, ok Wt taka stk til konungs yr morgue 
hjithum Assirigrum. Af Aonwm Adfet skurthgotha villa; ok sem kann vor 
blotathr, var haan kallathr Baal ; thann kitium vér Bel ; hans Aa/thi ok ming 
Sanur ntfs. Ean sem nifnin (Diguthust, thd igndist meth tht sannicikrian, 

6 (p. 7). Ok af theses hOfet duaur villa millum Hrltarmanna ok Mace- 
doniérum, 90d sem hin fyrri methal Assiviérum ok Kaldets af Zordastre. 

‘This may be rendered: ‘He who was the foremost (builder of the tower) 
was called Zoroaster; he laughed before he cried when he came into the world. 
‘But there were (in al!) seventy-two master-builders ; and so many tongues have 
mince spread throughout the world, according as the giants afterwards were 
scattered over the isnd and the uations multiplied. In this same place was 
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built a most renowned town, and it derived its name from the tower, and was 
called Babylon, And when the confusion of tongues had come to paas, then 
maltiplied also the names of men and of other things; and this seme Zoroaster 
had many names. And although he well understood that his pride was humbied 
by the eaid work, nevertheless be pushed his way on to worldly distinction, and 
got himself chosen king over many peoples of the Assyrians. From him arose 
the error of graven images (Le, idolatry) ; and when he was sacrificed unto, he 
was called Baal ; we call him Bel; ha had also many other names. But, as the 
names multiplied, so was the truth lost withal.’ 

& ‘(rom Saturn) there arose another heresy among the OCretans and Mace- 
donians, just aa the above mentioned error among the Assyrians and Chaldeans 
‘arose from Zoroaster.” 


This passage is interesting for several reasons. 

First, it preserves the tradition elsewhere recorded regarding Zoro- 
aster’s having laughed instead of having cried when he was born 
into the world. [This has already been discussed above, p. 27.] 

Second, the two allusions here connecting Zoroaster with Assyria, 
Chaldwa, and Babylon are to be added to those references which 
associate his name also with these places (e.g. consult Windischmann, 
Zor. Studien, p. 303 seq.) ; or again they are to be placed beside the 
statement of the Armenian Moses of Khorene, Thomas Arzroun! 
and others who make Zoroaster @ contemporary of Semiramis, and 
appointed by her to be ruler of Nineveh and Assyria. (See Spiegel, 
Erantsche Alterthumskunde, 1. 682 (and the quotation of the passage 
in this Appendix].) 

Third, in connection with the reputed multiplicity of names of 
Zoroaster, and the association of his name with Baal, Bel, attention 
might be called to the citation in the Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar 
“Alr (c. 4.p. 882) s.v. Balaam, ‘Balaam is Zardosht, the diviner of 
the Magians’ (of. Gottheil, References, in the Drisler Classical 
Studies). 


APPENDIX VII 


NOTES ON SCULPTURES SUPPOSED TO REPRESENT 
ZOROASTER 


Tumex is a supposition that we are not wholly without some 
representation of the personal appearance of Zoroaster, at least 
according to the conception which prevailed in Sassanian times. 
One sculptured image, in particular, has been supposed to represent 
in effigy an ideal of the great Master. It is also stated that there is 
a picture of Zoroaster in a fire-temple at Yezd, which is said to be 
taken from an old sculpture that exista at Balkh. This tradition, 
together with other facts and material on the subject of por- 
traiture of Zoroaster, is given in the following pages. The modern 
Zoroastrians themselves can doubtless add much more valuable infor- 
mation on this interesting subject. It is hoped that they will do so. 

(a) In the first place we may refer to a very old tradition on the 
subject of an effigy of Zoroaster; this is found in the Syriac work 
called the ‘Oration of Meliton the Philosopher; who was in the 
presence of Antoninus Cesar, and bade the same Casar know God,’ 
etc. This interesting allusion is quoted by Gottheil, References to 
Zoroaster (p. 27), from the translation of Cureton, Spicilegium Syria- 
oum, London, 1858, p. 44, cf. p. 91, n. 36; it mentions an ‘image of 
Orpheus, a Thracian Magus; and Hadran is the image of Zaradusht, 
a Persian Magus.’ The special point of importance is that it shows 
the existence of a tradition as to a representation of Zoroaster. 

(b) E. G. Browne, in his valuable work, 4 Year amongst the Per 
siana, London, 1893, p. 374, describes a visit which he paid to three 
Zoroastrian fire-temples at Yezd. The third temple which he men- 
tions, serves as a theological college for training youths for the prieat- 
hood, and it contains a relic of interest. On the walls of one of the 
rooms of this building, Dr. Browne saw » picture which attracted his 
notice, or to use the words of his own description (p. 374): ‘A pict- 
ure of Zoroaster (taken, as Ardashir [the host and guide] told me, 
from an old sculpture at Balkh), and several inscriptions on the walls 


Fraver 1 
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of the large central room, were the only other pointe of interest 
presented by the building.” It would be highly interesting if we 
could secure a copy of this portrait or of its reputed original at 
Balkh, because this would best represent the modern Zoroastrian tra- 
ditional idea of the appearance of the great High Priest. Possibly 
we may obtain it. The mention of Balkh, moreover, is interesting if 
this be a different representation from the supposed effigy at Takhti 
Bostan. Should this be the case, and the location of the sculptured 
figure be found to be at the old temple Nibahar, we should have a 
new proof of the traditional association of Zoroaster’s name with 
Balkh. 

(©) The modern Parsi historian Dosabhai Framji Karaka, whose 
work, History of the Parsis, London, 1884, is indispensable to stu- 
dents of Zoroastrianism in our day, presents in his second volume 
(ii. 146) an idealized colored portrait of the founder of the Faith, 
which is here reproduced (see Figure L), without the coloring, how- 
ever. The portrait is evidently based upon the sculptures next to 
‘be described, and it has the value of giving the Parsi conception 
directly. 

(4) The Takhti Bostan Sculpture. Not far distant from Behis- 
tan, and near the city of Kermanahth (see Map,—square Bo), in the 
valley of Takht-i Bostan or Tek-i Bostan, on a hillside, is to be 
found a series of six historic bas-reliefs. The sixth or last of these 
bas-reliefs comprises a group of four sculptured figures, reproduc- 
tions of which are presented below, being based upon the copies 
found in Sir Robert Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
ete., London, 1822, vol. ii. 191; Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, i. 
Planche 14, texte p. 6; George Rawlinson, The Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy, London, 1876, p. 64; K. D. Kiash, Ancient Persian 
Sculptures, Bombay, 1889, p. 211; and especially the photographio 
copy of de Morgan, Mission Scientifique en Perse, Paris, 1894, vol. ii. 
plate xxxiv. p. 104-5; vol. iv. plate xxxv. p. 310-11. The photo- 
graph of the sculpture taken by M. de Morgan is so interesting thut 
it seems appropriate to make it accessible to those who cannot con- 
elt the valuable original work. A brief description of the possible 
subject of this four-fold group, which, unfortunately, bears no 
inscription, is not out of place here. 

Sir R. K. Porter (p. 191) records that this rock-eculptured group 
is called by the natives ‘The Four Calendars, but he does not 
explain why the name is given (see Figures IL. and IIL), He regards 
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the figure on the extreme left (or to the right as we face the picture) 
as the god Ormazd presenting the ring or emblem of sovereignty to 
Ardashir Babagén, who stands in the centre of the group, ‘and both 
are trampling upon a similar royally-habited figure symbolical of 
the fallen Arsacide.’ Of the fourth or remaining figure, the one in 
which we are particularly interested, Sir Ker Porter says (p. 192): 
*The personage to the right of the centre figure [or to the left as 
we face the group] is of rather s singular appearance. His head 
is protected by a similar kind of cap, but without the ball, and with 
the extraordinary addition of a circle of rays blazing round hia head 
and down to below his shoulders. He holds in both hands a fluted 
staff, or sceptre, of great length. The rest of his vesture nearly 
resembles that of the murally crowned figure. Hoe stands upon a 
plant, not unlike a sunflower, the stalk of which is short and thick, 
and curved down into a lower part of the rock. The prostrate 
person is greatly mutilated; but his pearl-wreath, collar, and sword 
show that his consequence was not inferior to the two who trample 
on him.... The radiated personage [the one under discussion] 
may either be a personification of the Mithratic religion restored 
by him [i.e. by Ardashir, the central figure]; which the sunbeams 
round the head and the full-blown flower rising under their in- 
fluence at his feet, seem to typify; or the figure may be meant for 
the glorified Zoroaster himself; some Persian writers ascribing to 
him the reflected honor of that god-like attribute. The altar-plat- 
form near this bas-relief, and also the source of the river (two 
sacred Mithratio appendages), support the ides thet this sculpture 
contains more than human images.’ 

Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia, new edition, London, 1829, 
vol. i p. 545 (cf. earlier edition i. 258), speaks of the two figures 
with the circle or ring as ‘two sovereigns upon » prostrate Roman 
soldier;’ and he adds: ‘A figure supposed to be the prophet Zoro- 
aster stands by their side; his feet rest upon a star, and his head is 
covered with a glory or crown of rays.’ And he adds in a foot-note: 
‘Iam informed by the Parsees, or Guebres, that in almost all the 
paintings or sculptures that represent Zoroaster he is always distin- 
guished by a crown of rays, or glory, as I have described.’ This 
shows, at least, the prevalence of a tradition that representations of 
Zoroaster were thought to be not uncommon, whatever we mey 
think on the subject. Fandin also believed the radiated figure to 
be Zoroaster (Voyage en Perse de MM. Flandin et Coste, i 442, 
Rélation de Voyage, Paris, 1851). 
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Edward Thomas, Sassanian Inscriptions, in the Journ. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Gt. Brit. and Ireland, new series, vol. iii. p. 267, 
n. 8, London, 1868 (= Zarly Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Ovine, 
p. 27, London, Tribner, 1868), argues that the figure with the raya 
and staff represents the god Ormazd, and he bases his identification 
upon an acknowledged representation of Ormard in a Nakshi 
Rustam bas-relief (op. cit. p. 269).4 As for the rays, he adds ina 
note that a similar form is given to Ormazd’s headgear in a coin of 
Hormisdas II. The other two figures in our group he regards, aa 
do others, to be the representation of Ardashir presenting the crown 
of Iran to his son Shapir.* 

Canon George Rawlinson (op. cit. p. 64) agrees with Thomas that 
the radiated figure is Ormazd, not Zoroaster; that the other two are 
Ardashir and Shpdr, and that the prostrate figure representa ‘either 
Artabanus or the extinct Parthian monarchy, probably the former; 
while the sunflower upon which Ormard stands, together with the 
rays that stream from his head, denote an intention to present him 
under a Mithraic aapect, suggestive to the beholder of a real latent 
identity between the two great objects of Persian worship. Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson, therefore, like Thomas, is not of the same opinion 
oe those who presume that the figure represents Zoroaster. Simi- 
larly also, M. Dieulafoy, Suse, iv. 409, and Curzon, Persia, i. 563. 

The Parsi scholar, Kawasjee Dinshah Kiash, who visited Takhti 
Bostan in 1878 and sketched the group, gives, in his serviceable 
‘book (The Ancient Persian Sculptures, p. 212), an interesting tradition 
regarding this bas-relief which seams not to be recorded by other 
writers on the subject. But first we may notice the details that he 
gives concerning the special figure, which, like the other effigies, 
etands about seven feet in height. ‘The head of the first figure 
{the one we are discassing] is covered up with » piece of cloth, and 
& serpach flows down the back. Hoe is clad in a short, plain coat, 
and wears & belt. He holds in both hands e club three feet long 
and three inches thick. The rays of the sun shine direct upon his 
head, and a star glitters beneath him.’ Kiash next notes that some 
echolars call this a ‘sunflower’ rather than a estar, and he further 
desoribes the other three figures of the group. ‘Then follows the 
interesting tradition: — 

3 Gome notes on sculptared images 90n the subject of Ardashir and 
of Ormasd will appear in my article his history, see Darab D. P. Sanjana, 
om Ormasd in The Monist, Chicago, Karndtmé t Arickhehir | Pupakin, new 
Deo., 1808. ed, Bombay, 1806. 
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‘Owing to the deficiency in the inscription, tradition says: ‘The first igure 
with the cinb is that of Prophet Zoroaster, the second is that of Gustasp, the 
fifth king of the Kayanian dynasty, the third is that of bis son, the mighty 
Asphandiar [Iafendisr], who kad established the Zorosstrian religion through 
the whole of Persia, and the last is that of Arjasp, the grandson of Afrasiab 
of Tooran, or Tartary. The circlet shows that the whole world in in their 
possession." * 


He then adds: ‘The above tradition, I believe, is taken from the 
Shah Nameh. The Persians take great pride in speaking of their 
by-gone kings. Ancient and modern writers contradict these state- 
ments, and doubtless the figures were not sculptured by the Kayanian 
kings, but by Ardeshir Babighan, the first ruler of the last dynasty 
of the Zoroastrians.’ Mr, Kiash goes on to say he agrees with the 
view that the sculpture is of Sassanian origin, that the second and 
third figures apparently represent Ardashir and Sh&par I, and the 
dead figure is emblematical of the downfall of the Parthian dynasty. 
As to the first only is he in doubt, ‘as it is of peculiar construction 
and differs from others I have seen in different parts of Persia 
Qn comparing it with the two figures holding clubs at Nacksh\- 
Rajab (op. cit. p. 112) and Nacksh-i-Roostum (p. 121), both the 
dress and crown differ. I am unable to give the name of any reli- 
gious personage or celestial being, but simply state that it must be 
@ sign of the Mithraic religion. Aceording to the opinion of my 
co-travellera, it ia believed to be a form of the Prophet Zoroaster.’ 

‘Whatever may be the origin and worth of the ‘tradition’ which 
Mr. Kiash quotes as connecting the figures with Vishtaspa and his 
contemporaries, it certainly is very interesting in connection with 
Chapter X. and the characters who act in the drama of the Holy 
‘War, especially Arjaisp, the foeman of the Faith, with whom we 
have become sufficiently acquainted. The statement which the 
Parsi writer records of the opinion of his co-travellers to the effect 
that the figute is that of the Prophet Zoroaster, shows, like kindred 
statements, a preponderance of traditional authority on the side of 
the Zoroastrians, at least, in identifying this figure with their 
Prophet. Everything of that kind has its weight and importance 
when we enter upon the question of such identifications or endeavor 
to interpret sculptured remains. 

The evidence on the subject of this particular sculpture, as we 
look it over, seams to be about evenly balanced. Tradition appar- 
ently favors the identification of the effigy with Zoroaster; the 
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more technical scholarly opinion of recent times, on the other hand, 
seoms rather to regard the figure as a representation of Ormazd. 
‘The claim to Mithraic characteristics is not so easy to recognize. 
This much may be said in favor of tradition, that the figure would 
answer well to the glorified image, with ‘dazzling wand’ and ‘lus 
trous glory’ around the head, which is the guise under which the 
Zoroastrian writer of the Zartusht Namah, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, describes the vision of the Prophet’s appearance (see Wilson, 
Parsi Religion, p. 481). It is to be regretted that M. de Morgan (iv, 
810; observe his note) does not especially discuss the figure. For 
the sake of sentiment we should, perhaps, best like to imagine that 
the whole group really represents a Sassanian conception of a acane 
from the Holy War of Zoroastrianism, in which the great High 
Priest figured so prominently, and to which Kissh alludes in his 
‘tradition’; but, after all, we should have to acknowledge that this 
is due, perhaps, to our sentiment and fancy.’ 

The whole subject of the portraiture of Zoroaster requires further 
investigation’ Much will doubtleas be added on this question from 
time to time.’ Let us hope especially that additional information 


1 Morray’s Handbook of Asia Minor, 
Transcawcasia, Persia, etc., London, 
1605, p. 827, merely gives the common 
statement that this is « ‘Samanian 
panel, which is supposed to represent 
the inveatitare of Shapir L, with part of 
the kingdom, by his father, Ardeshir’ 

1A figure has been published as a 
portrait of Zoroaster in Dr. Wallace 
‘Wood's Hundred Greatest Men, p. 125, 
London, 1885, but I have not been 
able to find authority for attributing 
‘the likeness to Zoroaster. It repre- 
sents the head of s grave-faced priest 
aad counsellor, with the familiar mitre- 
shaped pontifical hesd-covering of Sas- 
eaniantimes. On p. 496 of the volume, 
note is added that the figure is copied 
from 2 bas-relief at Persepolis. Men- 
tion is made of Thomas, Zarly Sas- 
sanian Insoriptions. The portrait is 
reproduced as a frontispiece to an ar 
‘Wole on Masdatem in the Open Court, 
i, 120, Chicago, 1897. In « follow- 


ing number cf The Open Court, xi. 
876, a Paral, N, F. Bilimoria, writes 
‘that the portrait was new to him and 
to his co-religionists. As an ideal it 
is good ; but it seems to lack traditional 
suthority. I may learn more about it. 
* At the moment when I am send- 
ing the final proof-sheets to the preas, 
there arrives from my friend Professor 
Charles R. Lanmsn, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, = prospectus of an important 
work just issued by Mr. Quaritch of 
London, and the Harvard Library 
Kindly forwards to me the magnificent 
tacaimile. It is entitled 4 Florentine 
Picture-Chrontole by Maso Fintguerra, 
‘and {t iss reproduction of a fifteenth 
century follo of Italian drawings now 
in the British Museum. theses 
drawings are ‘14, Zoroaster,’ ‘49. Oro- 
moasdes raising the Dead,’ and ‘50. Hos- 
tanes.' The ‘Zoroaster’ is a typical 
magician with books of black art and 
imps rather than an antique sage. 
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or suggestion on this special theme may be obtained particularly 
from the Zoroastrians themselves. Any material that can be found 
to throw more light on the problem will be weloomed. The subject 
is one that is worthy of earnest consideration because it stands, in a 
certain manner, for an ideal. I shall be glad if these notes have 
contributed anything by drawing attention to this interesting theme 
for research. And with thess words I close the book, adding only 
& line which the Pahlavi soribes of old liked to add in the colophon: 


Frajaft pavan drag va Bagh va rimibn. 
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[Maa wembern rather to the pages] 
Alsk, home af the Spltamas, 24, 192 

a ‘Albirtint, 7, 161, 161, 174. 
Abbassbad, 216, Albors Mts., scene of a conference, 47. 
Abdias, text quoted, 257.250, Alonin, text quoted, 253. 
‘Abode of Vishtaspa, 68, ‘Alexander the Great, 194, 188, 189, 
Abulfaraj, 167. 168, 161, 162, 168, 181. 
‘Abuifeds, 201. Alexander Polyhistor, text quoted, 


Achaemenisns, 184, 160, 178, 219, 

Adarbasjin, 17, 88, 89, 40, 48, 49, 96, 
168, 171, 192, 198-201 (especially as 
Z.1a birthplace), 290-291. See also 
Atropatene, Attr-pijakan, and Air 


80. 

Agathias, 6n. 6; 12; text quoted, 248. 

Age of Zoroaster, 16 and Appendix IZ. 

Abarttbd-stoto, 187. 

Abmad al-Baladhurt, quoted, 198. 

Abriman, flees at Z.'s birth, 97. Bee 
also Anra Mainyu, 

@himbu, 70 n. 2. 

Abuna Vairya, 51. 

Abura Mazda selects Z. as prophet, 27. 
See also 97, 171. 

Airyans Vadjah, 108, 196. Bee also 
Adarbaijan, 

Airin Vej. See Airyana Vadjah and 
Kaarbaysn. 


Airyams Iabys, 97 2. 1. 
Akhtya, Akht, 44m. 2; 84, 187, 181. 


388, 
Allusions to Z. in Arabio, etc., 280- 
986; in Snorre Edda, 296-287, 
1,911. 
Ameretit confers with Z., 49. 
‘Ammianus Maroollinus, 167, 188, 207, 
218 ; text quoted, 244, 


Anguetil du Perron, quoted, 85 and 
n. 8; 148; on Z.'s date, 175, 

Anre Mainyu, 61. 

Apocryphal literature, 4, 

Apooryphal New Testament, 97. 

Apoatles of Z., 186 seq. 

Apuleins, 6 x. 6; 7n. 5, n.6; quoted, 
160 ; text quoted, 287, 

Apasooras, 188, 

Arabic alluzions to Z.'s date, 16, 161 
seq. ; to Z. in general, 281, 
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Arable form Armiah, 197, Assroun!, Thomas, allusions to Z. 
Atabio sources of information as to quoted, 217, 276-278. 

Z., 6 et peasim, 981, Asbanbor, town, 69 n. 3, 
Arag, 192, Ascoli, quoted, 149, 
Arik, home of the Spitamés, 24,192.  Ashak, 23. 
Aras, Araxes, 104.0. 3. Asbavabisht, 24. See also Asha Va- 
Araatas, 64. ‘Rishta. 
Arasti, 20, Asha Vahishta confers with Z., 47. 
Araxes, 231, Ashsvabishts, 67. See also Asha 


Arobangela come to Z., 41, 42, 65 aeq., 
207 


Archetype copy of Avesta, 76, 97, 
117, 924. 

Ardashtr, aon of VishtSap, 113, 116, 

Ardashtr Dirdedast, 188, 178, 150, 
160. 


Arejat-asps and Holy Wars, 103-105 ; 
Jeader of Hysonians, 104; ultimatum 
to Vishtéspa, 107 ; invades Iran, 108 ; 
situation of his kingdom, 918; his 
two invasions of Iran, 214, 231-323, 
Bee alao Arjisp. 

Aristotle, 8, 162; clted under Pliny 
and Diog, Laertius, 284, 241. 

Aristoxenns, cited under Origen, 240, 

Arjiap, 66; his warlike message, 108 ; 
second invasion of Iran, 118 seq. ; 
date of defeat, 161; scene of bat 
ties against Viaht&sp, 218; posible 
sculptured representation of Arjfap, 
202, Soe alao Arejaj-aspa. 

Armaiti, 88. 

Armenian references to Z., 6. 


Armiah (Urmish), 80, 197. 

Arnish, See also Jeremish. 

Army of Arjilsp, 109s0q. ; of Vishtisp, 
109 seq. 

Arnij-bareda, 20 n. 8. 

Arnobins, 156, 187; text quoted, 242. 

Artashir, religious monarch, 82, 183. 

Artavabishto, 128, 136, 

Ante Virf, quoted, 157. 

Artaxerxes Longimanns, 184, 160. 

Arim. See Rim, 117. 


‘Vahishta, Arjavahishto, 

Ashta-aurrant, 108, 

Asis Minor, 84, 88. 

Asmo-bvanvat, 187. 

Asmk-khanvat6, 187, 161. 

Asnavad Mt, 48, 100, 207. 

Asoka, 37. 

gape, in names, 14 n. 1. 

aspénvar, 50 2. 2; 200. 

Assassins, 222. 

Astrampsycbus, 138. 

Atash-gibs, 98, 101, 

Athenocles, text quoted. fee Aga- 
thins, 249. 

Atropatene, 16, 22, oe 177, 196, 211, 


type copy written down by Jémsap, 
76, 97, 117, 294; a8 & sacred book, 
388-284. 


Ayu, referred to, 149, 
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Azhi Daddka, 11 n. 1; 820.2, 
Asonaces or Aganaces, 80, 


Baal, 157, 

Babylon and Jewish exile, 11; seat of 
tyranny, 11n. 1. See also 00-02. 
Babylonian exile or captivity, 142, 176. 
Baotria, 78, 141, 155, 160, 171, 177, 
‘184, 106 n. 1; a8 scene of Z.’2 min- 
iatry, 186-188, 208-218. Bee also 
220 eq, Compare likewise Balkb. 

Bactrian camel, 14 n. 1. 

Baotrian kingdom, 11, 

Babman. See Vohiman, sonof Spend- 
aa. 

Bahman Yasht, quoted, 214. 

Balaam, name associated with Z., 
16 n, 8; 157, 287. 

Balkh, $8, 86, 89, 130, 141, 190-201, 
288 ; Vishtdspa’s conversion at, 60 ; 
‘Viahtaspa at, 107 ; portrait of Z. re- 
puted to be at, 200, 289 seq. Com- 
pare likewise 116, 118, 119, See 
farthermore, 213, 214. 

Bapél, 91. See also Babylon. 

Barnch, 197 ; identified with Z., 80, 

Bar, 215, 

‘Bar ‘Ebbray&, quoted, 201. 

Bartholomae, cited, 14 n. 2. 

Bashiiten. See Peshdtanu. 

Baatl, text quoted, 244, 

Bastavairi, a hero in first Holy War, 
105, 112, 118, 116, 191, 122, 

Bastvar. See Bastavairi. 

Battles, of first Holy War, 114 seq. ; 
of second Holy War, 120 seq. ; be- 
tween Vishtdspa and Arejei-aspa, 
914, 218, 

Beb-Afrid, 72. 

Belgiwi, cited, 220. 

Bandva, anathemstized, 44. 

‘Berosoa, cited by Agathias, 249. 

bharadvija, 14. 

Bu-Pii, 913. 

Bias, Hindu sage (Vyisa), 88, 284-885. 

Bidrafsh, 109, 110, 111, 115. 


Binaltd Enh, 16, 
‘Birks, Bite, 234-286, 

Bixjand, 915. 

Birth at Z., 96. 
Birthplace of Z., 16 neq. and App, IL 
Bishtisp, See Vishttepe. 

Black horse, healed, 62. 
Blind man, besled, 


Buddha, 1-8, 17, 18, 61, 140, 170, 177. 
Buddhiam, 185, 


‘Bait, 51, 

Btndahiahn, quoted, 18-21, 128, 168, 
198, 216, 

Burnonf, cited, 148, 

Burzin-kur6s, Z.'s teacher, 90. 

Barzhin Mitro fire, 100, 316, 

‘Bost, 187. 


Cabnl, 99,217, Bee also K&bal, 
Cadcista, 196, 197,204. See Uramiah, 
Cakhshni or Cikhshnush, 18, 19, 
Cambyses, 167. 
Camel, in proper names, 14. 


‘Caspian See, 207, 219, 290, 238; 2, in 
that region, 46; scene of Arejet- 
aspa’s sacrifice, 211, See also Vou- 
rukasha. 


Cava, in Z."s religion, 84, 190, 194 n. 1. 
Cedrennus, 196. See Georgius Codre 
Bos, 251. 


00 INDEX 
Cephalon, cited, 12, 187; referred to Conversion of Vishtispa, 56 s0q.; of 
‘by Georg. Byncell., 253, ‘the Brahman Cangranghicah, 85-88 ; 
Chaldsan oracles, 259-378. of Lobrisp, 78; of Zaztr, 78. 
Chares of Mitylens, 73, 230. Conversions in Greece, 88-89 ; in Indis, 


Chronology of Persians, 172 seq. 
Chrysostomus, text quoted, 245. 
Chorch Fathers, comperison of Phi. 
Uterature to patristic writings, 5. 
Chooro, 7 n. 4, 6; quoted, 169, 


@ and App. V.; to Z,'s asceticism, 
94; to Z.'s date, 18, 153-167; to 
Z.'s native place, 186-191; to Z.'s 


&; in Toran, 83. 
Convert, Z.'s frst, 87. See aleo Maidh- 


yolmionba, 
Cotelerius, text quoted, 253, 
Country of Z. discussed, 162-205. 
Court of Vishtaspa, 74. 
‘Crusade, 210, 

‘Ctesias, 155, 187; material in Diodorus 
Sioulus, Georg. Syncell., 383, 252. 
Carson, Hon. G. N., 89 n 6; 216 

22,3. 
‘Cypreas of Kishmar, 60, 217. 
Cyril, referred to, 160; text quoted, 
346. 


Cyras, 91 n. 2; hig name associated 
‘with Lohraisp, 200 ; his death, 177, 


D 


Dabistan, quoted, 58-50, 89-00 n. 5; 
168, 203, 285. 

Dadvo, 198. 

Dansk, 01. 

Dat. See Daitya. 

Daityi, Dati, Dattth, river, 40, 43, 45, 
49, 196-197, 291 ; suggested identifi. 
cation, 211, 

‘Dakiki, thousand linea by, incorpo- 
rated in the Shih Némah, 6 n. 2; 
mentioned, 100; drawn upon by Fir- 
dausi, 104, 208; end of quotation in 
8h. N., 118. 

‘Dard, Daral, 158, 150, 161, 168, 

Darab D, P. Sanjana, on Z.'s date, 177. 

Darsja, 198, 195. See Dareja, 

Darbisht (?), 97, 224 n. 2. 

Darej. See Dareja. 

Darejs, Dare}, river, 84, 49, 62, 198, 

204. 


196, 
‘Darius, 167, 171; as Maxde-worship. 
per, 134. 
Darmesteter’s view of Z., 82.1; D. 
quoted, 149. 


‘Darshinike, 108, 

Daryal Bad, 198. 

‘Dasitir, text allusions quoted, 282-284. 

Date of Z., 14 seq. and App. IL; dis 
cused, App. IL, 160-178. 

Davideon, Dr. T., 41 n. 8. 

Daydn (San5), 187 n. 6. 

‘Death of Z., 119, 124 seq.; at Balkh, 
180. 

Deinon, 8, 147 ; cited under Diogenes 
Laertine, 241. 

Departure (death) of Z., 128, 

Derivation of name Z., 147-149. 

Devadatta, 87. 

Development of Z.'a religion, 98 seq. 

Devéria, M. G., on » Chinese allusion 
to Z,, 279-280. 

Devil-worshippers, 228. See also Yeri- 
dis. 

‘Dinawar, 95, 

Dinkar{, as source for Z.’s life, 5; ita 
account of miracles, 24; quoted, 24, 
41, 96, 107, 211 n. 3, 

‘Dio Chrysostom, 84; text quoted, 386, 

Diodorus of Eretria, cited by Origen, 
240, 

Diodorus Siculus, 13; text quoted, 289, 

Diogenes Laartivs, 6 n. 6; 9, 154, 189; 
‘text quoted, 241, 

Disciples of Z., 98, 187. 

‘Doctor Fanstas, parallel, 81. 

Dosabhai Framji Karaka, 83 n. 4. 

Dighdivs, Dikday, Dakpiabs, 

dd, DaghdOva, 18, 26, 192, 199, 

Dughda, see preceding. 

Diktaub, 25; see also preceding. 

‘Duncker, referred to, 220. 

‘Dtrisrdbé, a Karap, 28; plots against 
Z., 81; his death, 39, 


Early religious propaganda, 80 seq. 

Eobatana, 11. 

‘Edda, Snorza, quoted, 6m. 8 ; 167; text 
alluding to Z., 266-987. 

‘Blisens, Armenian allusions to Z., 278, 


Ensebius, 187-188; quoted, 156; text 
given, 243. 

Entychius, quoted, 167~166. 

‘Events after Z.'s death, 188 eq, 

Exile of Jews, 11. 

Exnik, Armenian allusions to Z,, 276, 


Family of Z., 10-89. 

Faris (Persia), 200. 

Farttmad, 216. 

Parnbag fire, 99, 317, 998, 

Fambidvard, 113 n. 8; 116, 110, 190, 
a4. 

Farvadin Yasht, gives list at converts, 
A, 


Feridin, 199, 

Firdansl, 208, 310; suthor of Sheh 
Namah, 6; draws on Dakixt, 104; 
geen. referred to, 100, 118, 206, 


Fire of the priosta, 99; of Z., 216, 
Fires, fire-temples, 98-100, 288 ; of Z., 
223. 


Fires in Shis, 197. 

Flotgl, on Z.'s date, 175, 

Florentine Picture-Chronicle, 203 . 8. 

‘¥orm of Z.‘s name, 12-18. 

Founder of the Magi, Z., 6. 

‘Fraoreta, 22% Ct slso Fravartish, 
Phracrtes. 


Frashacshtra, name, 14 n. 1; 91, 23; 
‘as vizir, 76, 181; his death, 186. 
‘Presh-him-varets, 118 n. 8; 120 2 L 


Frits, 98. 

Fravartish, 141, 172, 223, See also 
Fraoreta, Phraortes. 

Sravak, 93, 24, 83, 141, 152, 

Broxdknava, 210, 911, 290, 291, 

Freni, daughter of Z., 31. 

Frend, 187. 

‘Wroba, fire, 99. See Farnbag. 

‘Frobak, fire, 217, See Farnbag. 

Fryina, 83-04. 


G 

Gesvani, 23. 

Gandvas, 216, 

Gaotems, 177-178, 

Garémt, 118, 115. 

Gathas, or Z, Pealms, 5, 28, 30, $8, 41, 
42, 44, 46, 54, 67, 69 n. 1 (references 
to Vishtiispa); 75, 83. 

Golger, 104 n. 2; 186 n. 2; 218, 

Geldner, quoted, 2; view as to Z.’s 
date, 175. 


Georgius Synoslins, 168, 164, 156, 190; 
text quoted, 252, 

Ghazni, 211. 

Gila, rivers in, 211. 

Gian territory, 213, 222. 

Glycas, 126; text quoted, 256, 
Goarins, text quoted, 258. 

Gobryas, purported Magian, 8, 

Gobryas, 138, 

‘Gospels, quoted, 23. 

Gospel, spread of, 90 seq. 

Gotthedi, cited, 6 n. 1 et passim ; eape- 
cially 330. 
‘Grnco-Bactrian coins, 206. 


Gray, L. H., notes, 296, 260-261. 

Greece, 6, 7; G. and Iran, 11; relations 
with Iran, 00. 

Greek accounts of Z.’a death, 124 seq. 

Greek conversions, fabled, 88-90. 

Greek forms of Z,’s name, 13. 

Grogorius, cited by Michael] Glycas, 
256, 


Gregory of Tours, 196, 190; text quoted, 
260. 


Gréhma, 44. 

Guardian Spirit, See fravatt. 
Gumbadan, 118, 181, 
Guanibad, 216, 

‘Gurdds, 121, 122, 

Gurgsir, 109, 110, 111. 
Goshasp. See Gishnasp. 
Gdshnasp fire, 100. 
Gashtasp. See Vishtfepa, 


Hadcs{-aepa, 18, 19, 75, 76. 

Ham, 125, 126, 157. 

Hamartolos, 126, See Georgius Hamar 
tolus, 251, 254. 

Hamzah of Istah&n, quoted, 100, 224, 

‘Hanbsurvio, 22. 

Haoms appesra to Z., 60. 

Haosrava, 215. 

Hara Berezaiti. See Alborz, 

Harlez, C. de, on Z."s date, 175; view 
on original home of Zoroastrianian, 
219-220. 

Haug, quoted, 148; on Z.’s date, 175, 

Haurvat&t confers with Z., 49. 

Healing of a blind man by Z., 94. 

Hecataus, cited by Diog. Laert., 242. 

‘Hoellanicus of Lesbos, cited by Georg. 
Bynoell., 262. 

Hersolides Ponticus, 8; also cited by 
‘Fiutarch, Ansthemas, and Petrus 
Siculus, 286, 263. 

Herennius, or Philo of Byblus. See 
under Eusebius, 243. 

‘Hermippus, 159, 158; oited by Pliny, 
‘934; Ding. Lacrt., 242. 
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Hermodoras, 6 n. 6; his reputed Ma- 
gian studies, 90; cited by Diog. 
Laert., 41. 

‘Herodotus, on Magi, 7; does not men- 
tion Z., 8 (908 also 85, 156) ; is cited 
by Gearg. Syncell., 253. 


Hirth, Dr, F., on Z. in Chinese liters- 
ture, 276-279, 

Historical personage, Z. as such, 
a4. 


Holy Communing Ones, $4, 104 n. 1; 
106. 


Holy War, first, 108 seq. ; second, 120 
eq. 

Holy Wars, 108 seq, ; summarized, 123. 
See also 210, 218, 317. 

Hom, See Haoma. 

Home of Z., 16 seq., 198 seq, 

Hom-plant, fravaX in it, 25. 

Hodm-water from Daitya, 41, 45. 

Horn, view cited, 218. 

Hosthanes (Ostanes), 138, 288, 243. 

Houtum-Schindler, quoted, 100, 216, 
216. 

‘Hyazdan, 211, 220 n, 5; 221. 

Hugo de 8t, Victore, text quoted, 188, 
255. 


Bums, 72. 

Haméi. See Humé. 
‘Hii, 168, 159, 168, 200, 
Humik, 116, 

Humayaka, 108, 

Huns, 221, 223. 

Hanu, a Karap, 43. 
Hoshdiy, 109, 110, 112, 
‘Hushysothna, 23. 
‘Hutaosa, 68, 70, 198 2. &. 
Hitds. See Huteoss, 
Huvaxtatara, 222. 
Hyddadna, 22. 
‘Hvarectthra, son of Z., 31. 


Aearenah, 24, 

‘Hvobas, 196, 

Hyrdgva, 22, 76, 77. 

‘Hivovi, wife of Z., 21, 22, 76, 

Hvovid family tree, 22. 

Brynona, 108, 115, 138, 918, 290-289, 
oh. 


‘Hysonians led by Arejat-sspa, 104. 

‘Hyrcania, 219. 

‘Hystaspes, same name as Vishtaspa, 
16, 167, 371; his relations to India, 
207, See also 220, 


Iamblichus, 7 n, 5, 

Thn al-Athir, 88, 89, 168 ; quoted, 190 
200. 

Thn al-Hamadh&nt, quoted, 198, 

Ibn Khurdadhbah, quoted, 198, 

Image of Z., purported, 288-208, 

India, 11, 207; Z. in, 80; conversions 
in, 84; relations to Persia, 87 2. 1; 
210 n. 4. 

Interviews with Archangels or Amsha- 
spands, 46-50, 207, 

Invaaion by Arjsp, 108-109, 

Tran at Z.'s time, 10-11; spread of re- 
lgion in, 82; enmity with Turan, 
108; eastern, 218-219; western, 
202-205. 


Iranian sources of information, 5. 
‘Tranian tradition of Z.'s death, 127, 
Isat-vistra, son of Z., 31, 

Istendiar, Spentd-dta, 67, 72, 77-78, 
82, 84, 105, 118, 118, 288; as oru- 
sader, 317; is calumniated, 117; im- 
prisoned, 125; bis death, 11. Bee 
nlso 184, 158, 

Iaidorus, 188 ; text quoted, 251. 

Istakbr, 910. 8; 97, 219-290, 229, 294 
2.2 

Isvant, 88, 


a 


Tagatal, 119, 916. 
Jamiep. See Jamispe, 
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Jamispe, 67, 75 2.2; 76, 77, 88, 108, 
190, 181; son-in-law of Z., 21, 93; 
writes down the Avesta, 117; his 
death, 186, 187. 

Joradgava, 14. 

Jaratkire, 14. 

Temabed, 11 n. 1; 28, 90. 

Jeremiah, 168, 165, 166, 107-198 ; re- 
puted as teacher of Z., 30, 38, 

Jerome, taxt quoted, 245. 

Jerusalem destroyed by Lohrigp, 91 
ne 


Jews, captivity of, 11. 
‘MMhin, Orus, 154, 218, 214 


Justi, view cited, 141; on Z.’s date, 
115; view on Z,'s native piace, 221~ 


222, 
Tustin, quoted, 166, 187; text given, 
287. 


K 


K in Greek names. 800 C, 
Kapil, Kaval, 99, 917. 

Kal. See Kavi. 

Fala, 216. 

Kal Us, 24. 

Kama, K. B., on Z.'s date, 175. 


Kavul, Kabtl, 99, 217. 

Eayanian, home of the dynasty, 31L 

Kaxwint, $4; quoted, 196, 201, . 

Kenifl, 121, 122, 

Kern on Z. aa @ mythical personage, 
3n.1 

Khallakh, Khallukh, 107, 109, 116, 218, 

Khashash, 109, 110. 


Khajal, 314 
9, 


Khoraamia, 

Khorassin 64, 100, 116, 118, 119, 123, 
141, 214-318, 

Ehordad, 99, 

Khshathra Vairys, copfers with Z., 47. 

Ebtr, 198. 


Khyon. See H'ysons. 

‘Kiash, Kawasjoe, Dinsh&h, quoted, 201, 

Eig. See Kavi. 

‘Kigs and Karaps, 28, 43. 

Kishmar, cypress of, 80, 97, 100, 217. 

Kitabfin, 71,78, See Katayiin, 

‘Kizel Ozen river, ancient Daity&(?), 
41, 49, 207, 211. 

Knowledge, Z.’s scientific, 96, 

Koran, 142. 

‘Kroll, authority cited, 260-261. 

Kuhram, 109, 110, 111, 120, 122, 

Kfimis, 99. 

Komish, 216. 

Kfndah, 94. 

Kureem, 117. 

Kustl, assumed by Z., 83. 

Kyaxares, 223. 


Lactantins, 7 n. 5; 190; qnoted, 
164. 

Lagarde, referred to, 290. 

Lalita Vistara, 26. 

Lanman, referred to, 8 n. 4; 268 n. 8. 

Lassen, 19 n. 2; 148. 

Latin accounts of Z.'s death, 124 seq. 

Lehmann, view cited, 221. 

‘Logia of Z., 8, 168, 259-278, 

Lohrisp, 78; crowns Vishtdeps, 78; 
destroys Jerusalem, 61 n. 3; death, 
‘118, 180-181, 212; name associated 
with Nebuchadnessar, 162, 200. See 
‘199-201. See also Aurvat-sspa. 

Lord, Henry, cited, 143, 

‘Lomea in the Holy Wars, 116, 
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Locian, 7 n. 5; 169; text quoted, 987. 
Egdus, Jobaun., text quoted, 947. 


uM 

Madbdtrylt, 216. 

Magi, Z. an arch-representative, 6; 
Median tribe, Z. as founder, 7; 
Teputed teachers of Pythagoras and 
Plato, 7, 8. 

‘Magian worship, 7; doctrines, 90; fire- 
worship, 98; priests, 128; priest. 
hood, 141, 143. 


Magians, 195, 
Mogika of Z., 260-278. 
Maid; ‘Meidhyol-mfouha, Z.'s 


cousin and first convert, 18 n. 6; 20, 
87, 64, 75, 187, 180, 196, 206. 

‘Majdi, cited, 220. 

Malalas, Johann., 126. 
‘Paach., 251. 

Maloolm, Sir John, quoted, 200, 

Manichmiam, 142. 

Msnichwans, snathemas against, 
quoted, 253, 

MBntsbcthar. See Manush-cithra. 

‘Manush-cithra, 18, 119, 198, 

Marcellinus, text quoted, 244. 

Marriage, next-cf-kin, 43. 

‘Masta, quoted, 162-163 ; on date of Z., 
178; text quoted, 199. i 

‘Mazda-worship, 184. 

‘Moaning of name Spitlina, 18; of Z.'s 
name, 12-14, 147-149, 

Medea, 178, 

Media, 17, 22, 78, 141, 142, 184, 180- 
190, 196 n. 1; 206, 218, 224; view as 
to Z.'s ministry, 219-222 ; view as to 
cradle of Z.’s faith, 219; Media 
Atropatene, 51, 192; see also Adar- 
baijin; Media Bhagiana, 61, 197, 
206 ; see aleo Ral. 

Median kingdom, 11; origin of Visht- 
spe, 218, 

Mery, 114, 214, 295, 

Mesh-hed, 215, 

Messiah, idea of, 21. 


See Chron. 


S05 
‘MétyOmib, cousin of Z., #0. Bes alse 
onhs. 


Maidhyoi-mi 

‘Michael Glycas, 126, 100, 256. 

Mihr, town, 100. 

‘Mills, view on Gathia, 217-218, 

Ministry, Z. enters upon hia, 35, 36. 

‘Miracles before Z.’s birth, 24. 

Mirkhond, 34, 215 n. 5. 

Mithra, 100; onlt, #4 n. 8; pomible 
Tepresentation of, 202. 

Mithraio mysteries, 194 n. 1. 

‘Miyin-t dasbt, 216. 

Modi, J. J., cited, 178. 

Mohammed, 206 ; beholds Gabriel, 40, 

Mohammedan conquest, 188. 

Mohammedan calendar, 164. 

Mohammedan allusions to Z., 280-282, 

Mobammedan writers on Z.'s native 
place, 197-201. 

Mogea of Khorene, 187 ; his allusions to 
Z. given, 274-276. 

‘Moslem power, 142. 

‘Mother of Z., 18, 20, 

Mountain of Holy Communing, 84, 
14 n. 1, 

‘Mujmal al-Tawartkh, 164, 981, 

‘Miller, Fr., quoted, 148 ; F. Max, 179, 

‘Mtrdat. See Ameretat. 

‘Mythological view of Z,, criticised, 8, 


Nabid. See Katayon. 

Naidhy&h Gaotems, 177-178, 

‘Nakeh-t Rustam, 202. 

‘Name Zarathushtra, 12. 

‘Name of Zoroaster, 12 seq. ; discumed, 
147-149. 

Nemkhvast, 107, 111, 118, 

Naotairya, 70. 

‘Naotairyans, 193 n, 2; 22 

‘Nariman, 22. 

Yaak, 188. 

‘Naske, books of Avesta, 8, 95. 

Nastir, See Bastavairl. 

Native place of Z., 16 seg. ; discussed, 
‘182-205. 


Nebuchadnerrar, 162; associated with 
Lobriap, 209. 

‘Neo-Platonis school, 143, 

‘WaryOeang, an angel, 68. 

Neveskr, 118, 115, 


Nineveh, fall of, 11. 
Ninus and Z., 15, 151, 164-167, 186- 
198, 217, 274-978. 


Mishépor, 98, 100, 110, 215-216. 
Nivégish, brother of Z., 20. 
‘Niy&tte, 89, 90. 
Niemi, his Iskander Namah, 282, 
Nodhas, 178, 
‘Non-Iranian sources of information as 
wZ., 6. 

» Notara, 135, 102, 204, 210, 233. 
Notarigd, brother of Z., 20. 
Nhrakh, 89. 
‘Nogh-Adar, 118, 118, 129. 


Odatia, 78. 

‘Oppert, quoted, 148, 

Oracles of Zoroaster, text given, 259- 
378. 

Ordeal established, 97. 

= quoted, 189; text quoted, 


Oniad (Ormizd), 2775 picture, 291, 
Bee Ahura Mazda. 
Ormacd, son of ‘Viahtdep, 118. 
"Qodarros, Gk. form of Z's name, 
12. 
yt. 


Oxus, 114, 213, 214, 
Oxyartas, 155. 


? 


Padashkhvirgar, 216. 

Pahlavi form of Z.’s name, 18, 

‘Pahlavi literatare as a source of infor 
mation, 5, 28; references to Visht- 
Sispa, 62 2. 2. 

Pakhad, 22, 

Palestine, 197; socording to some, Z. 
a native of, 88, 197, 

Fanstes rus, cited by Georg. Bynoellus, 


Pars, 216. 
ParshajgSo, Parshat-gin, 29, 907 n. 1; 
13, 


Passis, 33, 198, 142, 
Iragtartapo, 20. 

‘Paj-kbusray, 112, 115, 

Pazates, 188. 

Persepolis, 97, 220, 224. 

Persia, 95, 141-142, 171, 184-186, 180~ 
190; in Chinese literature, 270- 
280. 

Persian lawgiver, 11. 

Persian spellings of Z.’s name, 18, 

Persian wars, 7. 

Peshana, 103. 

PeahScingbs, 103. 

Peshdtan, See Peahdtanu, 

‘Peshdtanu, 66, 118, 

Péshydtan. See Peshdtanu. 

Petrus Comestor, text quoted, 266, 

Philo of Byblos, See under Eusebins, 
248. 

Photius, text quoted, 254, 

Phraortes, 172, 222. See also Fre 
oreta, Fravartish. 

Pictures of Z., teputed, 286-208. 

Plato, purported Zoroastrian atudies, 
72.6; reputed Magian studios, 90; 
referred to, 149; text quoted, 281, 

Platonic Aleiblades, 6n. 6; 0, 158, 189, 

Piatonis Vita, quoted, 231. 

Pietho, Gemistas, 8. 

Pliny, 6 n. 6; 188, 168, 169, 170, 190; 
mentions Z,'s birth, 27 ; text quoted, 
334, 
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Plutarch, 6u. 6; 8n. 4; quoted, 158, 
109; text given, 285, 
Poiyhistor. See Alexander Polyhistor 
and Solinua Polyhistor, 288, 244, 252. 
Porphyrius, 7 n. 6; 94, 189; quoted, 
169 ; text given, 243, 
Porter, Sir R. Ker, quoted, 389-290, 
Portraits of Z., purported, 289-208. 
Portcdat. See Pouracistd. 
Porfishisps. See Pourushsspa. 
Pourucist, 18 n. 6; 75,77; daughter 
of Z,, 21, 22. 
Ponrushaapa, 19, 20, 181, 199; fatber 
of Z,, 94, 26, 29. 
Preaching of 2, begun, 42. 
Pricata, their fire, 99, 
Procopius of Gass, text quoted, 248. 
Prodicus, 8. 
Promulgation of the Gospel, 80 seq. 
Prophecies, of Z.'s coming, 23; of 
future events, 188. 
Prophesy of Christ by Z., 68. 
Pradentius, text quoted, 246. See 
Aurelius Pradentiua. 
‘Pualma of David, comparison, 76. 
Parshasp, See Pourushaspa. 
Pythagoras, reputed stady of Magian 
doctrines, 7. See also 90, 91, 142. 
Pyrwa of Magi, 917. See also Fires, 
fire-templee. 


g 
Q, on Arabio forms in, see K. 


E 
Raga, 208 seq. 
‘Péya:, 202. 
Bagh. See Rak, 204 
Raghé, 17, 85, 192, 
Bal See Raght 
Baje Bimbissra, 87. 
‘Rak, Ragh, 102-108. 
RangOshtér, brother of Z., 90, 
Renhas, 228. 
Ratishtar, brother of Z., 20. 
‘Rawlinson, G. and EL, quoted, 148,201. 


Both, on Z.'s date, 176. 
Roth, view olted, 218, 
Bndbar, 215 n. 6. 

Bam or Asia Minor, 8, 88, 
Bam, 09, 117, 210, 
Rastam, 121. 


Sabalan Mt., 84, 105. 
Sacred fires, 98-100, 228. 
Sacrifices of Viaht&spa, 319-218, 
Seana, 137 n. 6; 178, 

Safed river, 41, 49. 

Bafed Rid, 211. 

Sagastan. See Seistan. 


Sanker&kés, 264. See also Cangrangy 
‘hiicab. 

Saoshyant, 22, 

‘Savaliin Mt., 195. 

Scene of battles between Vishtisps and 
Arejat-aspa, 216. 

Soene of Z.' ministry, 15; discussed, 
205-226. 

Scholasticus Bassus, text quoted, 249, 
Bee aleo 

Scholiast of the Platonic Alcibiades, 
34, 36 0, 2. 

Scholion to Plato, text quoted, 281, 

Schuyler, M., Jr., 178, 27, 

Scientific books of Z., 8, 

Scientific knowledge of Z., 95. 

Sculptured portraits of Z. reproduced, 


Seistin, 17; Z.’s journey thither, 44, 
45; early propaganda there, 45 n. 8; 
212; other allusions, 89, 99, 118, 
181, 187, 907, 208, 914, 

Semiramis and Z., 16, 161, 164-157, 
186-187; war with Z., 217; her 
name amociated with Z,, 274-978, 
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Bend, 187 and n. 6; 181, 212. Spiegel, on Z, as a bistorical personage, 
Seven 36 neq., 40. 8 n. 1; view on original home of 
‘SbEh Némeh, a source of information Zoroastrianism, 290, 
weganding Z., 6 and 2.2; cited, 78 Spinjaarnabs, 108, 
n. 4; 80 ct passim ; dates of dynas- Spitama, 18. 
tes, 164, ‘Spitiima, name, 12, 18, 
Shahrast&nl, quoted, 94-96, 199. Zrcrepls, Zrddage, 13 2. 6, 
Shakspere-Bacon controversy as an Spitimes, home of the, 94. 
(lustration, 4. Bpit, 136, 
Shapan, 224, ‘Spread of the religion, 185~196, 
Shapigan, 07. ‘Brito, 185, 180. 
Shaspigan, 224 Srit5, 187. 
Shatvér. Gee Khshathra Vairys. Btatue, purported to represent Z., 980 
Ghedagp, 118, 115. 298, 
Shelley, view of Z., 0 n. 2 Snocessors of Z., 187. 
Shard, 112, 116, Suidas, 6 n. 6; 196; quoted, 154, 167, 


Bhéy river, $11 n, 3. 
Shikand-ghmantk-Vijar, 67, 
Shi, Cf, Casociste, Cz, 195, 197, 301- 
202, 204, 
Shizigin, 324. 
Bignificance of Z."s name, 18 seq. 
Stmachus, cited under Agathias, 249. 
Simakos, See Symmachos, 
Bmerdis, relation to Z.’s date, 167. 
Snorra Edde Preface, alludes to Z., 
text quoted, 161, 286-287. 
Bocrates, 1. 
Solinus, text quoted, 244. 
Solinos Polyhistor, text quoted, 944. 
Soma and eagle myth, 25 n. 1, 
+, variant of Z.'s name, 13 0.2. 
Sources of information abont Z.’s life, 
6; of material for Z.'s seven con- 
ferences, 88-40. 
‘Sovar, lake, 100, 
Spatitita Rasura, 215. 
Spéd river, 41, 49. 
Bpelling of Zoroaster’s name, 12 
Spend-dat, See Infendiar. 
Bpend Neak, referred to, 96. 
» for Spentd-data, 215, - 
Gpenta Armait! confers with Z., 48. 
Bpentd-data, mount, 118, 315. Seesiso 


Tnfendiar, 
Spontd-frasat, 84, 194m. 1; 196, 
Bpet-rashtir, 214, 


169, 190, 355. 
Su-ln-techt, Chinese name of Z,, 270, 


thias, 249, 

Byriac authors, quoted, 98, 165-166, 
288 ; sources of information as to Z., 
6, 280-289 et passim. 


‘Fabart, 88; quoted, 166, 196, 200, 324 
a2 


‘Tahmisp, 23. 

Tajan. See Tojin. 

‘Takht-1 Bostta, reputed sculpture of 
Z. there, 289-203. 


‘Tantra philosopby, 210 n. 4 

‘Tathryavant, 108, 210m. 4. 

Tojend river, 47 1. 5. 

‘Temples of fire. See Fire. 

Temptation of Z., paralleled in Bod- 
dhism and Christianity, 63; alluded 
to, 207. 

Thales, 161; contemporary of Z., 168, 

‘Theodoretus of Cyras, text quoted, 247, 

‘Theodorus cf Mopsuestia, cited under 
Photius, 254. 

pee ene Ana ee 
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‘Theon, quoted, 156, 187; text given, 
387, 


‘Theopompas, 8; reputed Magian stud- 
ies, 00; olted under Diogenes Laer- 
tius and 2ineas of Gaza, 242, 248. 

‘Thomas Arsrouni, Armenian annalist, 
‘217; his allusions to Z., 276-278. 

‘Thomas, Edw., cited, 201. 

‘Thriti, daughter of Z., 91. 

‘Tiantir, 69, 90. 

‘Thole, quoted, 171-178 ; view cited, 218 
n. 6 

‘Tojan water, conference at, 47, 

‘Tradition, importance of, 89. 

‘Turan, 11; conversions in, 68, 

‘Turan and Iran, enmity, 103. 

‘Turanians, storm Balkh, 312. 

‘Tarbaraturhash, 181. 

‘Tur- Britarvakhs, 127-120, 

‘Tart Brigrok-rash, 127-129, 

‘Torkestan, 214. 

‘Turks, Z, among the, 89. 

‘Tatisndah, 80, 90, 288. 
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Ukhshyat-ereta, 21, 156, 

‘Ukhshyay-nemah, 21, 

‘“Ulamé-! Islam, 282. 

Uromiah, Z.’s repated birthplace, 17, 
80, 48, 40, 96, 165, 197-198; Ura- 
mish Lake, $0 n. 6. 

Ururvija, grandson of Z,, 20 n, 8; 21. 

‘Urvatajuara, son of Z., 31. 

‘Us, Kal, 94. 

‘witra in names, 14, 148, 149. 

‘Uxiyaj-ereta, 31, 155. 


v 


‘Vasdvoisbt, not converted by Z., 48, 
‘Valerius Maximus, 7 n. 5; 169, 
Vandaremaint, 109. 

‘Var of Révand,’ 216. 

‘Varisa, 88. 

‘Varedhaks, 231. 

Vareshna, 28. 


‘Vedantist philosopher, 87, 

‘Vedas, 178. 

‘Vendidad, 1. 15, quoted, 202-208; 18 
1-10, translated, 51-58; 19, 11, 104; 
‘88. 19, 196 n. 1. 

‘Victorinus, text quoted, 245, See Afer, 

Victory, final, of Zorosstrisnism, 191, 

‘Vidrafsh, envoy of Arejaj-asps, 107, 
116, 116, 

Vishtaspa, 161; (Visht&sp) patron of 
Z., 2b; sought by Z., 88-89; abode 
of, 58, 228; meets Z., 80; has a vise 
ion, 66 ; references to, in Gathis, 69 
2. 1; Pahlavi references to, 69 n. 2; 
‘his court, 57, 74; children and fam- 
fly, 71; his date, 158, 180-181, 199, 
201; springs from Nojar, 198 2, 2; 
204; he is a daibhupaiti, 229; story 
of hia youth, 72, 210; he goes toward 
Ram and later retarns to Iran, 78, 
110; hisresidence and kingdom, 210, 
223 ; his meeting with Z. and his con~ 
version, 37, 59 seq., 64 seq,, 2005 
date of this event, 164 ; influence of 
his conversion, and rejoicing that he 
thas received the religion, 74; his 
brother and father converted, 78; his 
religions seal, 61; makes the religion 
current in the land, 81; founds fire 
temples, 96; removes the Fernbag 
fire to the east, 09; wars against 
Arejag-aspa, 102 seq. ; recelves from 
Arejaj-aspa an ultimatum, 107; in- 
vokea divine ald, 108; army, 113; 
first victory over Arjiap, 116; out. 
lives Z., 185 ; he is sald to have been 
at Istakhr, 219-220 ; altnation of the 
Bidge of VishtSeps, 216. 

Vision, seen by Z. of the fatare, 07; 
by Vishtaspa, 66. 

vicions of Archmage (Ausbeaee)) 


‘Visraps, 135, 

‘Vita Platonia, text quoted, 231, 
‘Vohtiman. Ses Vohu Mansh. 
‘Vohfiman, King. See Arjashir, 82, 
‘Vohfiman, son of Spend-diy, 188, 168, 
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‘Vohu Mansh, 88; brings Z.'s frava ¢, 
24; reveals himaelf to Z., 40, 41; 
his conference with Z., 46; leads Z. 
to Ahura Mazda, 86; protector of 
cattle, 46, 

Vohtimens. See Voha Manah. 

Vohtinam, 187. 

‘Vobunemah, 22, 187. 

Vohuitra, name, 14 n. 1. 

‘Vournkasha, 211. 

orean-as'nd, 100. 

Vyasa, 88, 284 n. 4 


Ww 


‘War of Religion. See Holy Wars. 

Warren, W. R., 41 n. 3. 

‘Wars, Holy, 102 seq. ; waged sgainst 
Arejat-aspa, 103 seq.; number of, 
105 ; causes of the first, 106 ; events 
of the first, 105-218 ; Zairivairi, hero 
in the firet, 105, 

‘West, E. W., cited, 5, 15, 450.8; 47 
a4; 680.9; 69m 2; 1120 8; 
187 n. 5; on date of Z., 15, 174; on 
Zoroastrian chronology, 170-161. 

White Forest, 119; its location, 214— 
215. 

‘White India, 207 and n. 2. See also 


India, 
‘Wilhelm, £., cited, 64. 2; view cited, 
221. 


‘Williams, Dr. F. W., 279. 

‘Windischmann, 147, 148, 

‘Wisdom of the Magt, 6. 

Witchoratt, 96. 

‘Wonders of Sagast&p, 137 n. 6; 200; 
quoted, 213, 

‘Writing down of the Avesta, 97, 117. 


x 
Xanthus of Lydia, 9; cited under 
‘Nicolaus of Damascus and Diogenes 
Laertins, 282, 241, 
Xenophon does not mention Z., 9. 
Xerxes, 128. 


bd 

‘Yupst, 840.9; 904; allusions to Z, 
981-282 ; quoted, 197, 200, 

‘Yasht, 6. 108, $10; 18. 90-100, trans. 
Inted, 81; 98. 4, 283, 

‘Yasna, 1@. 18, quoted, 208 ; 48, 1, 907; 
48. 19, translated, 83; 46, 14 00q., 
translated, 76-77. 

Yapeies Zextrén, § 52-56, quotation, 


‘Yarates in Bondahishn, 50 n. 1. 
‘Yead, portrait of Z, there, 988-280, 
‘Yerkdts, 81, 228, 294, 

Yims, Yim, 11 n, 1; 28, 99. 
‘Yount yo Fryanam, 64, 

‘Yoektt Fryand, 84. 

‘Yunsn (Le, Greece), 89. 

‘Yonsaf (1.0. Greek), 288 


Zabilistin, 118, 212, 

Zatrivairi, brother af Visht&spa, 70, 
77; hero in first Holy War, 105, 
See aleo 85, 09, 108, 112, 214, 1165, 
228 n. 4. 

‘Zax, » Karap, 57, 69. 

}, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 18, 

‘*Zara*ulira, supposed weatern form 
of Z.'s name, 18 n. 1. 


, Gr. variant of Z.'a name, 12, 
‘Zaratusht, Ph). form of Z.’s name, 18 
Zeratisht. See Zoroaster. 
Zaravastes, 12 n. 5. 
Zaravét, an Armenian form of Z.’s 
name, 12. 
Zaxdiabt (7), 97, 294 2. 9. 
Zardasht, Mod. Pers. form of Z's 
name, 13. See also Zoroaster. 
Zarét, Bee Zatrivairi. 
, Gk. variant of Z,'s name, 18. 
Zarindres, 78, 238 n. 4. 
Zarit, 77-78. Bee also Zafrivairi, 
Zarshtan, 115. 
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Zactasht Nimsh, date and translation, 
Sandu, 1; passage quoted, 39, See 
alao 298, 

‘Tedpaderqt, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 
1. 

Z4y-spatam, aa source for Z.’s life, 5; 
quoted, 82-88, 40, 204. 

Zwpbator, Gk. variant of Z.'s name, 19. 

Zoroaster (Zerathushtra, Zaratisht, 
Zardusht), aa a religions teacher, 1; 
compared with Boddha, 1-8; as @ 
‘Mstorical personage, 3-4; s Magian 
and founder of the Magi, 6, 141, 276, 
977 ; called an aatrologer, 125 ; is an 
Iranian, 10; is called Pers. law- 
giver, 11; sources of our knowledge 
regarding him: Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Arabio writings, 6-0; not men- 
tioned in Ancient Pers. Inscriptious, 
6,—Nameot Z, and ita Mean- 
ing, 12, 18, 126, 147-149 (discus- 
sion) ; form in Armenian, 274-278 ; 
in Chinese, 280; in Greek, Latin, 
Pahlavi, Persian, 12, etc.—Date 
of Z., 14 seq, ; his date referred to, 
22; question of two Zoroasters, 153 ; 
date discussed, 150-178 ; date of his 
death, 180-182; ia confused with 
other persons by some writers of 
antiquity, e.g. he is by some identi- 
fied with Ham, 125; also identified 
with Nimrod, 125; is said to be a 
contemporary of Smerdia, 167; or & 
oontemporary of Cambyses, 167; his 
purported war with Ninus, 217; 
‘acoording to some he was made gov- 
ernor of Assyria, 275, 977; Z.'s 
name is associated by some Moham- 
medan sathors with Jeremiah, who 
in even called his teacher, 30, 88, 163, 
165, 166; name associated with Bel, 
Baal, Balaam, 16 n.8 ; 286; nama is 
aasociated with Ninus and Semiramis, 
274-278.—Native Pisce of Z. 
and Scene of his Ministry: 
his birthplace referred to and his 
native home in Iran discussed, 22, 


182-205 ; acoording to some Moham- 
medan amertlons he was a native of 
Palestine, 88; tradition as to his 
native city, 197 ; statements connoct- 
ing Z. with Ragb, 204; conclusion 
aa to his native piace, 206; scene of 
his ministry discussed, 205-334. — 
Main Hvente of his Lite: 
Z.afamily, 10-22 ; ancestry, 17 seq. ; 
father and mother, 18, see also Pon- 
rushaspa, DoghdhSvé ; brothers, 20; 
hus ancestral tree, 10,20; his coming 
foretold, 23; triumph over demons 
foreseen, 27 ; is foreoniained to be 
the prophet of Ahura Marda, 27; his 
birth is attended by prodigies, 26; he 
laughs instead of cries, 27; Abriman 
floes, 27; Z.'s youth and education, 
29; he is teaght by Burzin-Korda, 
30; or by Aganaces, 80; we find Z.'s 
name associated with Jeremiah, 90; 
ssccording to some legends a pupil or 
disciple of Jeremiah, 88, 163, 160; 
‘by some he fs identified with Baruch, 
80; assumes the Kustl, 82; his mar- 
riage and his wives, 20, 88; bis 
children, 21; his religious prepara- 
tion, 82-85; eclecticism in religious 
matters, 33 ; asceticiam according to 
‘the classics, 84; he croasea the Dil- 
ty, 40, 211; Vou Mansh meets him 
and leads him into the presence of 
Ahura Mazda, 86; his first vision, 
40; be holds converse with Ahura 
Mada, 41; he beholds vialons of the 
<Archangela (Amsbaspanda), 48-50; 
his second vision and conference with 
Vohn Mansh, 48; third vision and 
conference with Asha Vahishta, 47; 
fourth vision and conference with 
Khshsthra Vairya, 47; fifth vision 
and conference with Spente Armalti, 
48; sixth vision and conference with 
Haurvat&t, 49; seventh vision and 
conference with Ameretit, 49; be 
holds an apperition of Haoma, 50; 
sees other visions, 50; his tempta- 


G5; he instructs Vishtteps, 74; af- 
‘terwands he converts the Brahman 
Cangrangh&cah, 85-88 ; did he visit 
Babylon? 90; bis scientific know- 
ledge and purported acientific books, 
8, 96; converts a Kavig, 04; heals 
‘@ blind man, 04; sees a revelation of 
‘the fatare, 07 ; is said to have proph- 
eaied of Christ, 97-08 ; his successor 
is Jaméspa, 76; other apostles and 
ciples, 98, 196-138; purported 
sculptured portraits, 290-298 ; death 
at age of seventy-seven years, 119, 


1M, 197, 181, $12,—Allosions 
to Z., in the classion and in other 
‘Wterstores, 6 and App. V., VI. ; elted 
under Pliny, Clemens Alex., Euse- 
‘bins, Ainess of Gaza, Origenes, Geo- 
ponica, 384, 240, 248, 948 ; allusions 
to him in Armenian literatore, 274— 
‘278 ; alluded to by Moses of Khorene, 
translation of passage given, 274 
275; alluded to by Elismas, 276; by 
Emik, 276; by Thomas Arzrount, 
‘276-278 ; allusions to him in Chi- 
nese, 279-980; allusions to him in 
‘Syriac and Arabic literature, 281; 
in Mohammedan writings, 260-262. 

Zepedes pet and other Gk. forms of Z.'s 
name, 12. 

Zoroastrian calendar, 174, 

Zoroastrian chronological tables, 170- 
181. 


Zoroastrian Logis, 168, 260 seq. 

Zoroastrian victories, 116 seq. 

Zoroastrianism, Holy Wars of, 102 seq. ; 
Inter development of, 188 peq. ; mod- 
ern, 142-143; spread of, 185-186; 
view as to eastern origin of, 186- 
188, 208-819; view as to western 
origin of, 189 seq., 210 seq. 

Zradasht, Armenian form of Z.'s name, 
18, 374-978. 

‘Zrvan, 274-278, 
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1. On Iranian geography, see especially Geiger in Grundrise der Iran. Philol. ii. 
‘811-804, where » Bibliography i given. 
2 Avestan, Pahlavi, or Ancient Persian mames in the list are designated by 


Htalios. 
& Conjectaral identifications are indicated by (P) or by ‘prob.’ (probably). 
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